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n ay 1 ned at i _ £ the 
Public, and the beckoning hand of Can- 


reſerve; cannot wholly remove the tim 
dity I feel in laying efore the Worl 1th, 
farther particu of my life. Fain would. 


I have. imitated, the retired. warbling 


Ca 


the nightin 


„and, like her, 
out my tale of ee in t deſert; buy 


cruel Fate, alas! has denied me even 


* 


the comforts of obſcurity and ſolitude. 


7 
The names of a great Quzzn, and of 
a PRINCE-CARDINAL, unkappily united 
with mine, have ſpread a-Blaze round it , 
to attract general notice; and, as if I was 

_ doomed to be the victim of painful ſplen- 
dor, the ingenuity of my enemies found 
means to forge the chains of my abe 
out of a Diane nal FE 


Bard 8 


| R e 8 1 7 
— r'y cnt ide 


_ hw: alfo of my „Ul the 
ſeeming myſtery of the wanfactions in : 
which I was involved, the perverſion of 
juſtice to "ſhield others from ignomin 
and a weak woman's eſcape from cho ; Tz 
| iron graſp of Power, were cir 1 A . 
tat could not fail to excite the utm 
| n, and ann . 


© I had 
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of 8 
alylum of perſecuted Virtue, when fri 
and firangets were equally preffing to 


; | Hear che 'narrative of my misfortunes, and 
. the juſtification of my conduct. Their 85 


importunities were in no ſmall degree en- 
forced by the low whiſpers of Suſpicion, 
and the more daring attacks of Calum ny. 


I found: that my filence gave a ſanction 
to reproach, and leſt my character ex- 


poſed to the tainted breath of Slander. 


I. therefore took up the pen, though 
with trembling hand; and wrote * 


. ye nd wounded 1ONOT. 


21% 


24 1 dere 


Thad had  nived h; this happy lad 
| and Freedom, in this beſt 


Zut ee ey of innocence my 
Me moirs conveyed, in the artleſs energy 
of rruth, Rill they left unſatisfied the 


1 2 g 
* 
* 


deſire 1 the rubliet to 1 mac : encquiinted | 

with the minuter details of a lift „ the 
prominent parts of which app red ſo 
n and extraordinary. 1 a 8 


engage in; e 1 e 1 Re de 
will be convinced, by the unvarniſ ec 
picture I ſhall draw of my oyn errors and 
weakneſſes, that my as is not guided 
by the nh of Ye nc 


An it not, 3 be ſuppoſed, the 
I affe&tan indifference to'the good opinion 
of others. The eſteem of the generous : 
people among whom I live is truly dear 
to me. My views extend even farther. 
T have ſome ſtrong claims on my native 
countr y; and, ſurely, there never was u 
more favourable moment than the preſent. 


_ 


do unge my proenons, 4 I fre an auguſt . 
to a arenorned Empire. I ſee them abo- 


10 one daß of men the privilege of op- 
: preſſing another with impunity. I ſee 
the rights of the people clearly defined; 
and guarded againſt future encroachment. 
In ſhort, I ſee the ſcale of Juſtice” ſuſ⸗ 
pended with impartial hand, while nei- 
ther the influence of power, nor the 
weight of venality, « can incline. the: * 


F * 
Si. 3 #568 


1 0 ſuch a ribunal, then, an anjuflly 
Wr mned woman dares to appeal from 
the anten of her former Judges from 
A ſentence, that affords in its very con- 
5 a the ä proof of its this" 5 
15 * 


155 5 


6 


quity. The —— the Ne Fl 
tion will not difregard the cries - will not 
turn a deaf ear to the complaints ef in 
jured innocence. They will ſuffer 46. 
proſtrate myſelf at their et: ik ey wil 
examine my, defence, andioontiuſ: it with 
1 _ of ww 4 ee ace fore; | 


*% boy CF er * 
* » ; 


"Witwer path SE oneinioe 
have exerted to miſre preſent and black: 
en my conduct whatever corrupt 

means they have employed to turn the 
tide of popular prejudice againſt me; it 
is no ſmall gratification of virtuous pride, 
that J retained, in ſpite of their efforts, 
the confidence of all, on whoſe eſteem 1 
ſet a real value. Though never before 
on. mee to the ſtorms of ene I 


0: xi 1 „ 
e che angry waves of 


* 


3 
E. * K 


Falſchoo- 1 break with 1 at 
my fret, 8 8 745 . TIFFS ; 
But hoy perſey ring and indefatigable 5 


1 Revenge |, Foiled in every other mode 
of attack, it figed its enyenomed eye on 
the Memoirs written in my juſtification . 
aud endeavoured” to pervert ſome un- 
guarded W into * van of 
a Ser N phe | 


0 1 [ham wg deſcribed to the Public 
the diſtreſſed ſtate of mind in which 1 
prepared the materials for that work; 
the conflict of paſſions my ſoul was then 
=" agitated: with; and the ſtruggle 1 expe · | 
a rienced between. the defire of aſſerting 

m y own innocence, and an unwillingneſs 
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T ai {] 
to expoſe the guile of perſons "to whom 


of ref} wy and 1 


hand! How often were the words blotted | 
out by my tears! Becoming at every 


new effort more and more ſenſible of my 
inequality to the painful 'taſk, I availed 
myſelf of the aſſiſtance of a gentleman, 


at the Ex- miniſter's deſire; and gave him 
the leading facts, and the unconnected 
effuſions of 24 en to * reduced into 


onder. „ e en 


8 
5 Y L "Pp . P "I 5 
4 4 a 


Truſting too much to his fidelity and 


his talents, I paſſed over the introduc- 


tory parts of his work with a ſuperficial 
glance, and almoſt confined my reviſion | 
. to 


Tt all 


to the e of deep a rigue 
the Necklace, i in which, I had ah Kin 3 
the hapleſs victim of my guilty ſuperiors. . 
Satisfied with his attention to my dictates 
on this important ſubject, I paid but 
little regard to any thing elſe; and 1 
overlooked, in particular, his deſcription 
of. my ſecond interview with the Queen, 
where, from a miſtaken wiſh, I ſuppoſe, 
to give ſome ſtrong colourin g to my lan-- 
guage and ſentiments, he threw me open 
to ſuſpicions which my ſoul deteſts. 


The Work was publiſhed, and the watch- 
ful malignity of my enemies exulted in 
having found out what they thought a 
vulnerable part, when I read it with equal 
aſtoniſhment and indignation. : I ſent for 
the writer: Iaffailed him with reproaches 

nn ns” and 


- 4 & Þ 
ind tears. He ſaid bis words - 
the moſt innocent meaning; but his CY 
planation could neither quiet my unea- 
ſineſs, nor repair the inj th done to my 
character. Several gentle en of unim- 
peached veracity and honour were re- | 
ſent, when I formally proteſted againſt E 
having given the leaſt ſanction to any | 
ſuch language ; and when R 
the entire article might. be ſtated with the 
utmoſt ft implicity 1 in the tratiflation; as it 
was then too late to  recal- the original. 


The Reader will 0 me for AY 
ſtopping him at the door of the Court, 
where my cauſe will now be fully and 
impartially tried. The ſubtleties of chi- 
cane will not here. be allowed to Play 
_ the tortured * of unguarded, 


unintended, 


b W 


unintended, unſanQoned, nay more, diſ- 
avoed OO; 57 006 3 lb 


Though my ſtory 3 is chiefl y | addeoſſed” 
to the boſom, of Senſibility, yet I truſt 
there ate very few, to whom it will not 
afford' ſome entertainment. The anec- 
dotes of public and eminent characters, 
which it contains; the faithful view it 
gives of the ſecret ſprings, that put the 
great machinery of courts in motion; 
and its detail of aſtoniſhing facts and ex- 
traordinary intrigues, cannot fail to en- 
gage the attention of the and 
| the Man of the World. 


7 * 


It may be proper to ll the-Public againſt 
various Forgeries circulated by my enemies, 
under my ſignature, ſome entitled a Continua- 
tion of my Memoirs, others an Addreſs to the 
National Aſſembly, &c. all wickedly con- 
trived to expoſe me to contempt and abhor- 
rence. The following Work contains the au- 

thentic incidents of my life, the Original of 
which, in my own hand-vriting, i is in the 
hands of the Publiſher, Mr. * * No. 
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Jaxiy os s Sr. I DE : VALOB, 


COUNTESS DE L4 MOTTE: 


LIZABETH, of Vienna, my grand- 
EL ; mother, born at Bar-ſur-Seine, had 
ume a particular intimacy with a lady of 
the ſame place, and of a fimilar age and diſpo- 
ſition : both became pregnant about the ſame, 
time, and ſo much did this ſimilarity of ſitua», 
tion heighten their reciprocal attachment, that 
they bleed, ſhould fortune favor their wiſhes- 
by children of different ſexes, to perpetuate 
their friendſhip by a matrimonial union, and 
executed, — ngly, a contract for that 88 
oy 


1 — 


( 2 2 
The ſarſie monch produced my father and - 
his promiſed bride; the young pair were 
given to underſtand that they were deſtined for 
8 other, from the firſt moment they began 
to prattle: till at length the buds of friendſhip, 
cheriſhed by frequent e e and ſtrength- 
ened by mutual endearments, ripened into love. 
In this ſituation, with all the tranſports which 
youthful minds feel at the profpecł of approach- 
ing bliſs, ſcarce had they attained the age of 
fixteen, when a ſudden and moſt unaccountable 
diſagreement between the parents, clouded the 
ne of their felicity, and blaſted their fu- 
ture hope :---the match was inſtantly broke off, 
and an immediate ſeparation enſued. 
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A ſhort time after, the Counteſs * viſit- 
ed Paris, hoping that abſence, and the unceaſ- 
ing variety which that gay capital affords, would 
eraſe from her daughter's mind the memory 
of her promiſed huſband; while my father, 
unable to forget the miſtreſs of his youth, for 
a long time rejected every overture of alliance 
propoſed by his parents; till at length time, 
aſſiſted by the abſence of the beloved object, ſo 
weakened the ardor of his former flame, that 


another favorite inſenſibly ſtole into his heart, 
| obliterated + > 


— 


I 
obliterated the traces of his formet ach N : 
and finally fixed his affections. 


Maria Joſſel, a girl who had the charge of 
the houſe at Fontette, was the perſon who Had 
attracted his eye: ſhe was ſolicitous to pleaſe 

him, and, in a ſhort time, became pregnant. 
My father, wiſhing at once to make her an ho- 
norable reparation, and legitimate his child, was 
induced to aſk my grand - father's conſent to 
marry her; who, thinking ſuch an union de- 
grading to an illuſtrious line of anceſtry, gave 
a pointed and formal refuſal. This oppoſition 
did but encreaſe my father's ardor; who, after 
many unſucceſsful efforts to win my grand. 
father to compliance, and remaining unmarried 
till he was thirty-fix years of age (four years 
longer than the law required) *, at length ſo- 
lemnized the marriage at Langres, in Cham- 
paign, under the names of James de Luz, 
and Maria Joffel, where my father had pur- 
chaſed an eſtate, upon which he reſided, forme 
time previous to the nuptials. In about a your 
after, my grand-father, upon his death-b 
forgave the indiſcretion of his ſon ; after whoſe 
oo 0. 4b 


« Sons are not competent, by the laws of Himes, to ſolemnize 
marriage till they are ”=_ years of age, - 


| E . 
deceaſe, my father and mother left Langres, 
to take poſſeſſion of the eſtate at Fontette. 

From this æra I date the commencement of 
my troubles. No ſooner was my grand-father 
in his grave, and my father in poſſeſſion of his 
paternal inheritance, than, freed from all re- 
ſtraint, Maria began to diſplay her real charac- 
ter, and fully evinced the meanneſs of her 
birth, by an unlimited indulgence in thar 


folly and extravagance which is ever predo- 
minant in vulgar minds on ſudden elevation * 
ſhe liſtened eogerty to the flattering inſinua- 
tions of thoſe who addreſſed themſelves to 
her vanity, and perſuaded her that ſhe did her- 
ſelf great injuſtice in continuing in the country, 
where ſhe was only known as Maria Joſſel; 
that ſhe ſhould repair to Paris, where ſhe would 
figure in the firſt circles as the Baroneſs de Va- 
„ a title which her accompliſhments. would 
not diſgrace.---There needed no, more to deter- 
mine a female, already intoxicated with vanity, 
and ſuddenly raiſed from obſcurity to affluence: 

ſhe reſolved to follow, their adyice, painted i in. 

glowing. colours the advantages which would : 
certainly reſult from a cs in. the metro- : 
polis, and exerted her influence ſo effectually, 


that the * goodneſs of my father fell 
too. 


4 


e247 


too. eaily a prey to the inflnuatien addrefs of 
this cunning female, who wing previouſly 
found means, at different intervals, to ſtrip him 
of almoſt all his poſſeſſions, and to feed her poor 
relations with the ſpoils of the paternal inherit- 
ance, art was ſufficiently crafty to make that 
very poverty, which the herſelf had occaſioned, 
an argument in favor of her deſigh. My father 
liſtened to what appeared to him ſo very plau- 
ſible, that a journey to Paris, and regaining the 
title and demeſnes thereto annex, ed was the only 
means of repairing his ſhattered fortunes, and 
reſtoring an illuſtrious name to its original 
ſplendor ; with ſuggeſtions ſimilar to theſe, and 
apparently ſo plauſible, did ſhe varniſh over her 
| intereſted deſigns, and urged my father (if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion) to this deſperate 
attempt. 


Here I hope the candid Reader will bear with 
me a moment, while in extenuation of my fa- 
ther's indiſcretion, J attempt to give a flight 
deſcription of thoſe natural comp lied in 
my mother, a which united to conſtitute that 
fatal influence, ſo replete with miſery to her 
wretched offspring. Her form was elegant; 
e ns blue eyes appearing through long fiken 
Were B 3 . 
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„ 
eye · laſnes, and her eye - brows finely arched, 
rendered her face extremely intereſting, and 
markingly expreſſive, while her dark treſſes 
falling in graceful profuſion over her ſhoulders, 
diſplayed to the greateſt advantage the natural 
whiteneſs of her ſkin. With theſe fatal charms, 
ſhe poſſeſſed a ſtrong underſtanding, and a ready 
wit. Vain from her perſonal charms, ſhe was 
volatile in her temper, impatient and revenge - 
ful. 


Such is the outline of my mother, and ſuch 


attractions might have enſnared much, older, 


and perhaps wiſer men. Her ſolicitations at 


length prevailed, and after my father had diſ- 


poſed of the ſmall remainder of his property, we 
all {et out together on our Journey for the me- 
tropolis. 


In a dreary night, the moſt gloomy in my 
remembrance, we took our laſt fare wel of the 
peaceful plains of Fontette; forſook the calm 
pleaſures of the country, led aſide by a meteor 
beam, which gleamed deceitfully in the eyes of 
of my father, but to allure him to his fate: he 


abandoned the quiet ſhades of his paternal inhe- 


ritance, to mix among the crowd, where diſap · 
pointment 
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pointment fruſtrates the lofty views of aſpiring 
ambition. Such was the night choſen, not 
improperly, for my parents to begin their jour- 
ney, accompanied by my brother, and myſelf, 
then about four years of age; but my youngeſt 
ſiſter was left expoſed to charity in the window 
of one Durand, a wealthy and avaricious farmer, 
who being in poſſeſſion of a great part of my 
father's eſtate, and having ſtood ſponſor to this 
unfortunate infant, was therefore deemed the 
moſt proper perſon to be her future protector. 


Here T muſt pauſe---unable to ſuppreſs the 
agitations of a mind overwhelmed with ſorrow, 
on a recollection of the danger to which this 
helpleſs infant was expoſed, though at that time 
F was unconſcious of it.---And, gentle reader, 
if thy heart be not a ſtranger to the dictates of 
humanity, if ever thou haſt known the feelings 
ef a father; or, ſhould this recital morften with 

the tear of ſenſibility the eye of that female, 
who has experienced the timidity of a mother, 
even upon the bare apprchenfion of danger 
to her child; what indignation | muſt fill thy 
breaſt againſt the author of this hated tranſac- 
tion! and how ſmall a ſhare of credibility can I 
hope will be given to me when I aſſert, that 
© B4 De, I the 


1 


the infant innocence of my liter. (whoſe en- = 
dearing f 7 les muſt have. melted into Err the ; 

moſt. obdyrate heart) could not 10 8 gag | 
affections of her natural protector, as to ends 13 : 
her being abandoned, and expoſed to the cruelty. 
or humanity, of every caſual paſſenger; ; and 
left (oh, heaven! I ſhudder to name it) on the 
outſide of that manſion, where griping uſury, 
and inhumanity, with their concomitant - evils, 
dwelt within !---But, an indulgent Providence 
guarded her innocence, and ſhe now lives, ta 
drop the tear of pity on my misfortunes, which 
have almoſt ee . nee of a 
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1 « will 8 aſked, had che ne cer? 
Ves, 1 will anſwer; but that father, the 5 
neſs of whoſe intellects reduced him almoſt to 
childhood, was ſo overcome by the miſery of 
his N and the idea of being about to 
leave that inheritance which his anesſtors had 
ſo long poſſeſſed, and whoſe honor he had tar- 
niſhed by his mean alliance, that he knew. 
nothing of the tranſaction, "7 it was beyond 
his paart to n ijt. oe Ne 
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This was the firſt unnatpral proof of my h 
Kath er's unequal marriage, and the melancholy 


commencement of the ſtruggle of poverty, in 
purſuit of the title and appendages of Valois. 


It will be unneceſſary to hint, to thoſe who 
are converſant in French hiſtory, that after the 
death of Henry II. who was killed at a tilting. 
match, by the Count de Montgomeri, the three 
ſubſequent reigns, were harraſſed by religious 
wars, and the cabals of the League, all. the 
princes of the houſe of Valois were ſin cular in- 
their misfortune: Henry III. the laſt king of 

that line, was afſaffinated by Clement, a young 
enthuſiaſtic monk, of the Benedictine order, 
which made way for the advancement of Henry 
IV. of the houſe of Bourbon, who, next to the 
family of Valois, had the beſt right to the 
Crown: it was, therefore, that the de : 

of this ancient and illuſtrious family, fearing to 
render themſelves obnoxious to the power of 
the Burdon, diſcontinued the name, cantenting 
themſelves' with that of St. Remy, till my 
grand- father again reſumed it, but being all his 
life in the country, was not thus acknowledged | 
at court. 


| The | 


(10) 
| The confined ſtate of my father's tircum- 
ſtances obliged us to undertake part of our 
journey on foot, the reſt was occaſionally per- 

formed in a public carriage. Freſh in my me- 
mory {though then but four years of age), and 
not to be effaced by time or proſperity, are the 
cruelties infficted on me by this mother, WhO 
had commenced her garter with ingratitude, 
and, like a ferpent, ſtung to the heart the 
kindneſs that cherithed her ; who had abandon- 
ed an innocent and helpleſs child to the mercy 
of an unfeeling uſurer, What could be expect- 
ed from ſuch a woman as this; ?---the . 
miſerable vic Was r | 


we ſtopped at — on the road ta 
Paris, where we dined, and my mother, have 
ing left my father and boner at the inn, took 
me out with her into the fields, and after up- 
braiding me for ſome trifling faul, treated 
me with the utmoſt ſeverity, the marks of 
which were very plainly to be ſeen. When I 
had undergone this mhuman diſciptine, ſhe 
ume me to dry my tears, and we re- 
turned together, as though we had been good 
friends. Notwithſtanding all her precaution,” | 
enen, J could not n the treatment I had 
| received, 


„ 
received, which my countenance more ſtrongly 
diſcovered, in ſpite of every effort to conceal it: 
in vain did my father preſs me to eat at 
dinner, nor could he account for an uneaſineſs 
which he ſaw pictured in the face of his darling 
daughter. After dinner, being left alone with 
him, he conjured me, as. I loved him, to ex- 
plain the cauſe of my grief; trembling, and 
entreating him not to tell my mother, which 
he at length promiſed, I related to him her be- 
haviour to me: ſhe, however, ſoon after oblig- 
ed him, not only to break his promiſe, but at 
the ſame time to treat her with a ſeverity ſhe 
had never before experienced. 


Whether the fear of {till further offending 
my father, or that ſhe judged it would more 
_ effeQtually conceal from him her real diſpoſition 
towards me, induced her to adopt a very dif- 
ferent line of conduct, I am at a loſs to gueſs ; 
but her pretended fondneſs and carefles fo far 
filled my little boſom with affection for her, 
that I followed her almoſt every where, and 
totally forgot all that I had before ſuffered.--- 
But, alas! this happineſs was but of ſhort du- 
ration; it vaniſhed, only to give place to ftill 
greater ſeverities, Which were inflicted upon me, 
without 
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„ 
without a nne offence, oy this unſeding 
parent. 1 


Aſpirit of revenge, I ſoon fatally experienced, 
had been lurking in my mother's breaſt, under 
the ſpecious diſguiſe of kindneſs and affection; 


nor can I aſſign one plauſible reaſon, in extenu- 


ation of her conduct, for again giving way to 
the impetuoſity of her temper, except my hav- 


ing communicated to my father what ſhe had 


already done to me. Strange and unaccount- 
able as what I am now about to relate may ap- 
appear, it is ſtrictly true, that my mother, 
having enticed me to ſome little diſtance, ga- 
thered a quantity of ſtinging nettles, of which 
ſhe formed a rod, and had the pregaution to 
uſe it on ſuch parts of my body, where ſhe 
thought the marks would not be diſcovered-;-- 
the ale, however, in the attempt to conceal 


from the: vigilance of paternal affection, this | 
unparalleled ſpecies of cruelty ; my father again 


read my diſtreſs in my eyes, and diſcovering, | 


on examination, the effects of her reſentment, 


was fo tranſported with rage, that he could 
not refrain from ſtriking her in ſuch a manner, 
that, if living, the marks muſt ſtill be viſible. 


One 


5 5 
One would have thought this might have 
proved a ſufficient correction-alas! no: ſhe 
long after preſerved the deadly remembrance, 
and took occaſion to manifeſt her hatred with 
redoubled fury. We proceeded on our journey 
till we arrived at Vaugerard and Hyſcys, two 
places in the environs of Paris; where we ſtaid 
a few days. Soon after our arrival, my mo- 
ther took me to one of the Guingettes*, where 
I was aſtoniſhed at the vaſt crowds of 3 
who were diverting themſelves. . * 


But a ſhort . had elapſed, when my 
mother (with indignation I remember the hu- 
miliating circumſtance) inſtructed and com- 
manded me to run after the people who pafled 
by, repeating theſe words, which ſſie had put 
into my mouth: 
4 e or Ladies, take compaſſion on 
a poor orphan, deſcended in a direct line 

** from Ea the Second, of Valois, ng of * 
* F rance.“ 


Some 


C Places of entertainment, hee the lower orders of people 
divert themſelves with — muſic, and — 
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Some ad me many quiſtigia; and took 
pity on my infancy, while others reproved and 
threatened me: this I reported to my mother, 
who, callous to every ſenſe of ſhame, ſtill en- 
couraged me to proceed, though ſhe never did 
this before my father, with whom my brother 
conſtantly reſided. Sometimes ſhe would fol- 
low me at a ſmall diſtance, and ſet me an ex- 
ample, holding out the pedigree of our family, 
which the prefented to every one that paſled ; 
at other times, the took me by the hand, and 


would burſt into tears, by way of exciting the 


compaſſion of obſervers, at which I, too young 


to be an accomplice ir in her n uſed 


alſo to weep. 


Though the . intent of our 1 
was to claim the rank and poſſeſſions belonging 
to my father's dormant title, yet his own me- 


lancholy reflections upon his ſituation and cir- 


cumſtances, had ſo preyed upon his underſtand- 
ing, that he was, as I have already obſerved, 


reduced to a ſtate of dotage and puerility, and 


totally under the government of my mother, 
who, about ſix months after our arrival in 
the vicinity of Paris, judged it neceſſary to 
remove to Verlailles,. where the police being 

much 


FR 3 


much more 1 prevented her * agaim 
putting in practice her beggarly occupation. 


We remained here three months in perfect ſe- 


curity, and from thence went on to Boulogne 


and St. Clou, the former of which being de- 
termined on for our reſidence, we took a ready 


furnithed apartment at an inn, kept by a Mr. 


nnn. 


My i firſt buſineſs was to wait upon 


Mr. L'Enoque, the curate of that place, taking 


with her the pedigree of our family, which ſhe 


left with him, that worthy paſtor having un- 


dertaken the charge of making the neceflary ar- 


rangements, and putting it in a proper condition 
for the inſpection of perſons of diſtinction near 


the place, that, induced by our diſtrefles, they 


might lend their aſſiſtance towards my rather” 3 


reſtoration. 


During this interval, the Lords and Ladies. 
De Choiſeul, D'Ambouville and D' Almanbec, 


their grand- children, perſons of the firſt rank, 
arrived at Boulogne, all of whom crowded to 
ſee us, paid us great attention, and contributed 


to our relief; but their ſudden return to Paris 
prevented 
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. Aer this" my babe 1 hls bub 
his walk in the Park of Bouldzns,. at length 
found himſelf within fight of Save, when, greatly 
to hisaſtoniſhment, he was arreſted by Lieutenant 
Breton, of the Marſhalſea of Boulogne, and, 


notwithſtanding the dignity of his birth, treated 


as a criminal, confiried in a loathſome pri- 
ſon, and allowed only bread and water, and 
a bed of ſtraw. Eight days after this cruel im- 


priſonment, he was fuffered to Write to the 


friendly curate, hom he called upon as his de- 
liverer, to come and ſee him, to comfort his 
wife and children during his. abſence, and 


aſſure them that he was not dead. Mr. 


L' Enoque loſt no time, and taking me in his 
hand (not chuſing to inform my mother, leſt, 


being pregnant and near her time, ſhe might have 


experienced bad conſequences) immediately 
went to ſee him. Though then but an infant of 
five years and three months old, yet deeply is 
the ſhocking picture impreſſed upon my me- 
mory: my poor father extended on à bed of 
ſtraw, his body emaciated; his complexion fallow 
and meagre, his eyes languid and ſunk, yet a 
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faint and tranſient : gleam ſeemed to ſpeak the 
joy of his heart, and welcome our approach. 
Unable to ſuſtain the fight, I flew into his arms, 


which were Airetched out to receive me, 
while ſtreaming tears confeſſed. the ener 8 © of 


my 1 8 VF 

The vie Rector „ mibpchisel d in our call 
tion, and having procured for my father ſome 
neceflary ſuſtenance, exerted every means to 
conſole him under his misfortune. That be- 
nevolent miniſter then queſtioned the Marſhal 
concerning the cauſe of his commitment, who 
gave ſuch evaſive anſwers, that he was neceſ- 
ſitated to draw up a petition to the Duke of 
Orleans, which a gentleman of his acquaintance 
engaged to deliver; but acceſs to people of 
rank being much more difficult at Verſailles 
than in other places, my unfortunate father was 
obliged to remain fix weeks in this loathſome 
dungeon, before the charitable endeavours 
of the worthy. paſtor, who had exerted every 
nerve to effect his purpoſe, could terminate 
in his liberation. Grief and indignation, how- 
ever, at the ſevere treatment he had received, 
encreaſed by diſorders contracted while im- 
mured in this inhoſpitable manſion, , preyed 

Vol. 1. C . 
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upon his vitals, and, with more than common 
ſpeed, hurried him on to diſſolution. A moſt 
piteous object, and in the moſt languid condi- 
tion, did this benevolent man, like another Sa- 
maritan, convey my father to his own houſe, 
in a carriage, the expence of which he moſt 
charitably defrayed; and a few days after, in 

conſequence of his application to the Almanbecs, 
procured an order to conduct him in a chariot 
(a diſtinction due to the dignity of his deſcent) 
to the Hotel de Dieu, at Paris, where, two 
days after, it pleaſed the Almighty to releaſe 
Katie from all his troubles. | | 


The day after Th removal, my mother carried 
me and my brother to ſee him. Never ſhall F 
forget my parting interview with this affectionate 
and repentant parent, whoſe laſt injunckion yet 
vibrates in my ear. He took both my hands in 
his, and preſſing them to his lips, repeated, in 
a faint voice, Ah! my dear child! I fear my 
conduct will occaſion you much future miſery ; 
but let me intreat you, under every viciſſitude, 
to remember that you are VaLors! Cheriſh, 
throughout life, ſentiments. worthy of the 
name, and never forget your birth !---Itremble,” 
continued he, in broken accents, while tears 
trickled 
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trickled falt down his checks --“ I trembils at 
the thought of leaving you in the care of ſuch 
a mother!””---Theſe were the laſt words I ever 
heard him ſpeak. That night we parted, 
alas! for ever, for next morning he breathed ; 


his laſt: 


The death of my father was a fatal ſhock. 
His kindneſs, his protection from the cruelties 
of my-mother, had bound him to my heart. 
When he died, forſaken and defenceleſs, an 
inundation of miſeries burſt in upon me, and 
| bore me down a tide which only his aſſiſtance 
could have enabled me to reſiſt. 


Two days after, my mother went to make 
enquiries reſpecting his health, at the houſe 
of the friendly Rector, who, from motives of 
compaſſionate kindneſs to her advanced. ſtate of 
pregnancy, had concealed the mgurnful intelli- 
gence of his death, My mother propoſed going 
to ſee him, from which the Rector difluaded 

her. She ſtill perſiſted, and he more ſtrenuouſly 
objected ; ; which at length ſo confirmed her 
fears, that ſhe W fainted away, and 


that fame day was delivered of a daughter, to 


whom Madame L'Almanbee, and her grand- 
C 2 . child, 


( 20 ) 
child, then at Boulogne, who had kindly 
taken us under their protection, condeſcended . 


to ſtand ſponſors. 


/ 


About three months after, my mother again 
departed for Verſailles, taking us along with 
her, and hired a ready-furniſhed lodging at 
La Porte du Bucque, where ſhe again re- 
ſumed the trade of ſending me about to aſk. cha- 
rity. In this odious occupation, now become 
ſtill more hateful, which, though ſo young, I 
thought very inconſiſtent with the laſt words of 
my dying father, and which nothing but fear 
could have induced me to diſobey, I recollect 
going once (ignorant of rhe riſk I run of being 
apprehended) to the houſe of Monſ. Deionice, 
Exempt General of the Marſhalſea of Verſailles, 
Pleaſed with my infant playfulneſs, he called 
me in to ſpeak to him, and, after aſking me 
many queſtions, gave me a crown piece, a din- 
ner, and ſome toys. Won by theſe attentions, 
ſo agrecable to children, I often repeated my 
129 904 and was taken great notice of by his wife 
and dau ghter, who called me the Little St. Remy. 


| Mr. Deionice hearing that my mother was 
handſome, had the curioſity to viſit her. 
J recol- 


(3 ) 

I recollect once finding him there on my return 
home. But ſhe very ſoon deprived herſelf of 
the countenance of this benevolent family, by 
forming an unaccountable connection with one 
Jean Baptiſte Ramond, a native of Sardinia, 
and a ſoldier, whom ſhe ſeemed to conſider as 
her ſecond huſband. The Deionice family aſked 
me a great many queſtions, and I, from their 
kindneſs to me, conceiving I ought to tell them 
every thing, in my childiſh prattle one day 
divulged the circumſtance of my mother's new 
acquaintance. They deſired me ſometimes to 
liſten to the converſation, which I did, and 
having heard them talk of marriage, reported it 
to my benefactors. This engaged that reſpect- 
able family to take every meaſure to prevent 
their union, by deſiring the adjacent R 9 
refuſe them, if they ſhould offer. 5 


| Soon after they ee Wale and were 
rejected. Mortified by their repulſe in this di- 
ſtrict, they went to Chaillot, where they lived 
together, without further moleſtation, in a 
neatly furniſhed apartment which my mother 
had 1 hired. | 
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Here it was that my mother aſſigned it as 
my taſk to bring home every day ten ſous, and 
on Sundays and holidays twice that ſum; but 
this was what I could yery ſeldom accompliſh, | 
I now began to feel the noble blood of the Va- 
lois flowing within my veins, and oppoſing, | 
like an indignant torrent, ſuch a degradation of | 
a 8 of that en family, I pon- 
dered much the laſt words of my dying father; yet 
the fear I was under, increaſed by the ſevereſt 
treatment, probably for the very purpoſe of 
making the moſt vivid impreſſions of terror, 
conflicted me to obey, and again to ſolicit 
charity for a poor little orphan, « en * 
Henty =_— 


Gracious Heaven ! could the ſoicits of my ils 
luſtrious anceſtors have beheld this proſtitution 
of their wretched offspring could they behold 
the brightneſs of their atchievements, the ſter- 
ling glory of theValois, thus tarniſhedand baſely 
alloyed, what would they feel, at hearing thoſe 
odious words, © Take pity on a poor orphan, a 


deſcendant from Henry! II. de Valois! 1 


Veins who heard me, > ant I had 
been inſtructed by _ beggar, ſaid to me, 
Take 


e 


ES 
& Take care, my little girl! you are not aware 
of the danger you. are expoſed to, by thoſe who 
adviſe you to make uſe of that name! 


I know not,” e! 1 * 15 I tell you 
| wrong ; but my father, on his death- bed, told 
me 65 ; and the Rector of a uſed always 
to confirm what he ſaid. 58 


I then told them my whole ſtory, without 
conſidering how it might affect my mother, or 


the man who paſſed for her huſband. 


« You impoſe upon us, little girl!” ſays one. 
e Your father is not dead: you only tell us ſo, 
to excite our compaſſion ! 


Indeed but he is!“ replied 15 burſting into 
tears ;---** and if you think I deceive you, en- 
quire of Mr, L'Enoque, Rector of Boulogne: 
he will tell you the ſame thing ; and Madame 
D'Almanbec and her grand-ſon, who ſtood god- 
father and god-mother to my little ſiſter.” 


I am uncertain whether they took the pains 

to inform themſelves; or whether, ſeeing me a 

child, and therefore ſuppoſing me incapable of. 
C4 deceit, 
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deceit, together with the variety and connec- 


tion of the incidents I related, they were * 
convinced of my veracity. 


About this time the re of the houſe, 
having occaſion for our lodging for her own 
family, gave my mother warning; in conſe- 
quence of which ſhe hired a miſerable apart- 
ment, open to beggars of the very loweſt order, 
for two-pence ptr night; dinner and ſupper at 
the ſame rate. In this wretched receptacle, my 

mother took care to procure a bed for herſelf 
and Ramond, while my brother, myſelf,and little 
| ſiſter, were obliged to be content with a bed of 
_ ſtraw; but even "this was a comfort from which 


I was often excluded, for frequently, not having 


procured my daily ſupply, and terrified at the 
ſeverity of that puniſhment which was certain 
to be inflicted on ſuch occaſions, I uſed to take 


up my lodging in the ſtreet, or in any ſhelter 1 


could. creep into, chuſing rather to ſubmit to 


every hardſhip, and truſt myſelf to all the in- 


clemencies of the ſeaſon, than to receive from 
the hand of a parent that puniſhment, the very 
idea of which was fo terrible ; for ſometimes 
Ramond would come out to ſeek me, and hav- 
ing found me ſleeping under a window, or on 


the 
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the ſteps of ſome door, would lead me home, 
trembling, like a lamb to the ſlaughter, where 
we were no ſooner arrived, than my mother, 
ſhutting the door, ordered me to ſtrip off the 
poor rags which did but ill conceal the naked- 
neſs of my body. Having pulled off theſe, even 
my. very ſhift, ſhe would beat me ſeverely with 
a rod ſteeped in vinegar, till the ſplinters ſtuck 
in my fleſh; after which, with the aſſiſtance of 
the man, ſhe tied me with cords to the bed- 
poſt: and if, during this cruel operation, I 
happened to cry, or make the leaſt noiſe, ſhe 
would again apply the rod with ſuch reiterated 
fury, that it was frequently broken about my 
back.---Thus was I early, in the School of Ad- 
verſity, taught leſſons of patience, 


[The day following ſhe would again ſend me 
away, charging me not to do as I had done the 
day before, and to be ſure to bring home money. 
I accordingly uſed to go out, and make my ap- 
plication to ſome ak people of the place, who 
ſeemed intereſted in my behalf, and had often 
given me victuals to carry home to my mother. 
Amonſt theſe, I particularly remember a Mr. 


and Mrs. Ruel, a financier and his wife, who 
lived 
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| Soak at the lower part of Chaillot ; and a Mrs, 
| Ouchard, who kept an 5 | 


A few months after, this man, who paſled 


for my mother's huſband, was arreſted by 


the Officer of the Police at Paris, in coming 
out of the Place de Louis Quinze, near the 
Thuilleries, and conyeyed in a hackney-coach 
to the Chatelet. As ſoon as my mother was 


apprized of his impriſonment, ſhe prepared to 
_viſit him, taking me along with her, and com- 


manding me to call him father ; to which I ob- 
jected, . that my father was dead. You 
are ſurely dreaming! anſwered the, 


5 55 ) 
When we approached within fight of the 


priſon, I began to be greatly terrified: ſhe 


dragged me forward; and when we came to 


the place where he was confined, I was not a 


little ſurprized at finding my brother, who was 
kindly endeavouring to e him, as though 
he had really been his father. 


«© How do you ” my dear daughter? 


ſaid Ramond, upon ſeeing 8 Good morn- 


ing, fir!” replied I. He careſſed me; but I 


remember well, that my ſenſations at this mo- 
| ment 
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ment were far from being in uniſon with his, 


J am not ſorry that you are here,” thought _ 


I to myſelf: 5* I ſhall, perhaps, be better 
treated! 27D © 
Was it unnatural, that I ſhould rejoice at his 
confinement dhe who uſed to aſſiſt my mo- 
ther in the exerciſe of her barbarity, and would 
continue that cruelty which nature had denied 
her ſtrength to execute ;---he who could be- 
hold my fleſh quivering with agony, yet re- 
double his efforts, till the blood ſtreamed at very; 
ſtroke, 


Gentle reader, this is not an exaggerated pic- 
ture, drawn by an oyer-heated imagination, to 
excite thy indignation, or extort thy pity : it is 
the language of Truth; it is the narrative of 
one who has really felt, what cannot but affect 
thy ſenſibility even to read. 


After ſtaying ſome time in the priſon, my 
mother returned to Chaillot, taking me along 
with her, but left my brother with his reputed 
parent, under the name of Baron de Valois. It 
was a maſter- piece of cunning in this man, who 
had . ſtudied his part, and had taken 
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every precaution to have him always! in his com- 
pany, that if he was apprehended with our titles, 
my brother, Whoſe property they were, might 
reclaim them. This was the reaſon why he 
had the audacity to beg in the Thuilleries, 


My tranquility, on account of this relaxation 
of ſeverity, laſted not long, for in a fortnight 
after he was releaſed, and, notwithſtanding the 
puniſhment he had received, he returned to his 
cuſtomary occupation, and again, accompanied 


by my brother, appeared upon his former ſta- 


tion; while I was obliged to ſeek out proviſion 


for all the family, bearing my little ſiſter, about 


a year younger, and almoſt as big as myſelf, 


faſtened on my back, at which thoſe who paſſed 


by exclaimed, that I carried a heavier burden 


than myſelf. 555 


A nt after this, every day of which 
was devoted to the ſame employment, Ramond 
was again apprehended, and confined in priſon, 


where he remained about a month, during 


which time I was very barbarouſly treated by 
my mother, who hated me, and took every op- 
portunity of exerciſing her revenge for the im- 


priſonment of her paramour, which ſhe ſaid 


Was 


© wp. 
was owing to my perverſeneſs, in refuſing to 
acknowledge him for my father. At times 
ſhe would put me into her own bed, perhaps 
| with a view of diſguiſing her cruel intentions, 
and in the middle of the night, or early in the 
morning, ſhe would get up and beat me terribly, 
daſhing my. head aan the wall, and ſcratch- 
ing me to that denies, that the bloody marks 
were plainly to be ſeen. This conduct frightened 
me ſo much, that I dared not return, to the 
houſe, and this night and the next took * my 
n in a fable. | 


While W in my vocation of begging 
charity from door to door, I met a little girl 
coming out of a cook's ſhop with ſome roaſt 
meat. I had intreated the miſtreſs of the houſe 
only to give me a little water, which ſhe denied 
me with a tone of aſperity ; upon which this 
young perſon ſaid, ** Come along with me, my 
little girl, and I will take you to a houſe where 
you ſhall have ſome.” I took her at her word, 
and followed her, when, inſtead of water, fhe | 
gave me ſome bread and wine; after regaling 
me well, and giving me fix ſous, the called her 
ſiſters together, to hear me tell my ln at 
Which 1 all wept. | 

After 
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| After this I purſued my route, begging at al- 
; mY moſt all the great houſes, where I met with 
14 various receptions; ſome liſtened to and re- 
| lieved my neceſſities, whilſt others drove me 
4 away from the door, and called me an unpoſtor, 
[i 1 | i to which I could only reply by my tears. Thus 
14 . was I treated, till coming near Hauteville, I 
ii met in my road a poor Vine-drefler, who, pi- 
0 | | tying my wretchedneſs, Poor little creature py : 
1/0 | faid the, in compaſſionate accents, ©* cone a- 
1 21 long with me to my houſe, and you ſhall ſleep 
il i! in our garret.” This benevolent woman then 
ſl took me home with her, liſtened attentively to | 
9 . the ſtory I related, of the manner in which 
Fl I gained my livehhood, the death of my 
1 father, and the cruelties of my mother, which | 
Ti I related ſimply, without exaggeration. This : 
4H good creature then gave me ſome ſupper, of 
Ii which I eat very heartily ; but the tale I had | 
ol told, in the language of infant aplicity, had | 
Wil totally deprived her of appetite. ; 
|| Only think,” faid ſhe to her two children, | 
Til with tears in her eyes, „this little girl is ; 
"| daughter to a great man!” and obſerving that Wl . 
| | 1 collected together, and put into my mouth, 
1 the crumbs which the children let fall, See! . 
1 * 
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ſee!” continued ſhe, what diſtreſs may bring 

us to! Mind, and make no waſte of that bread . 

which you may one day want yourſelves!” ? 


The next morning ſhe called in her neigh- 
bours to ſee me, many of whom adviſed me to 
go to St. Cloù, where there was a great fair. I 
took their advice, and journeyed thither, moiſt- 
ening the road with my tears. Here I had 
the good fortune to meet with another Vine- 
dreſſer, who finding me aſleep at four o'clock in 
the morning under a Fruiterer's window, took 
me up, trembling, in her arms, brought me to 
her houſe, and laid me on her own bed; then 
giving me ſome warm wine and ſugar, and co- 
veting me up, I fell into a fine perſpiration, and 
awoke two hours after, greatly refreſhed. . She 
then brought me a ſhift, and a jacket and petti- 
coat belonging to one of her own children. 
„One of my little girls,“ faid ſhe, is dead; 
if ſhe had lived, I deſigned to have given her 
theſe cloaths, which I now give to you. But 
make yourſelf. happy, my poor little girl! you 
ſhall ſtay with me; my huſband will be pleaſed 
with you!” Then weeping, and almoſt. de- 
vouring me with kiſſes, See this poor little 
girl!” ſaid ſhe, ſpeaking to her children: - ſhe. 


is 
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is deſcended from a King [_.-Her mother uſed to 
beat her : ſhe wanted to make her bring ten ſous 
a day, and on holidays twenty; but we will 
take better- care of her, and not ule her ſo 


i 
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Here I aa fir a few Lick aud: felt as 
moſt delightful contraſt to my former wretch- 
edneſs, rejoicing in the participation of the com- 
forts of theſe honeſt peaſants, who, in their 
quiet retreat, enjoyed all that happineſs which 
Ambition idly pants to graſp in the diſcordant 
din of populous cities.---If at any period of my 


life I ever enjoyed compleat felicity, it was in 
this contented cottage : but I was reſerved for 
greater — and deſtined to experience 


viciſſitudes in their ſtron geſt extremes. 


A few days had thus inſenkbly.'s glided away 
in the enjoyment of comforts to which I had 
hitherto been a ſtranger, when my brother, whom 
my evil genius had conducted thither, eſpied me 
out amid the concourſe of people at the fair.--- 
Ha! ha! are you there?” exclaimed he. 


„What are you doing here? My mother now . 


lodges in a grand apartment, and a great Lord 


has taken charge of us. She hgs had a good deal 


of 


165 


of trouble to get Mr. Ramond out of priſon, but 
can't ſueceed; however, I am not ſorry.--- 
Come along home! E every thing 1s quiet. My | 


mother is continually with him; ſhe ſleeps 


there, and I am alone with my little ſiſter. 
Come then, ſiſter ! come, and let us go home 
* 1 


Let me lament, for a moment, how a noble | 
mind may be ſoiled by bad education and _— 


examples. 


My brother, whole "TREADE) as s will hete- 
after appear, ſufficiently evinced the nobility of 
his deſcent, had been taught, by my mother, to 
deſpiſe and ridicule every thing his perſecuted 
ſiſter either ſaid or did. For this he was ſure to 
meet with encouragment ; but, notwithſtand- 
ing this bad education, and the mean example 
of his parents, his ſpirit broke forth from every 
ſurrounding cloud, and he was not more re- 
now ned for the defence of his country, and the 
more arduous exertions of public, than eſteemed 
by all that knew him for his amiable diſpoſition, 
and fulfilling all the moral duties of private and 
ſocial life. | 


When my 3 invited me to go with | 
him, . I thought not that he was deceiving 
VoL, L | f an | | | me, 


[ * 7 

me, and immediately returned to the good 
vintagers, and offering to reſtore their cloaths, 
which they refuſed, I bid them farewell; 

at which t ey embraced me tenderly, and we 
all ſhed tears together. I then went home with 
my brother ; but what was my aſtoniſhment, 
when, the moment I entered, I ſaw my mo- 
ther in the ſame wretched apartments in which 
J left her! She took very little notice then; 
but the next morning, when I was going to 
riſe, I found the decent dreſs the Vintager had 
given me was taken away, and in its place an 
old tattered garment and a pair of wooden ſhoes. 
Get out! * exclaimed this unnatural parent; 
6 Take your little ſiſter on your back, and get 
us ſome victuals; and if you do not return be- 
fore nine o 'clock, I will order the Marſhal to 
put you into a priſon, much more terrible than 
that in which you ſaw Mr. Ramond.”---Alas ! 
that word, priſon, terrified me already ſo much, 

that I waddled out as faſt as I could, with my 
little ſiſter Margaritta on my back. Here, for 
a ſhort period, I perceived ſome little abatement 
in my mother s ſeverity ; but this calm laſted 
not long, only during the ſmall interval of 
Ramond”: s liberty, 7 was ſmall indeed, 

for about ei got * aſter he was a third time 
\ _ 


* 
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apprehended, and * experienced ys n Pu- 
niſhment. | 


It muſt 3 be made that Ramond, 
though twice before impriſoned, had ſtill 
the audacity to beg, as uſual, with my bro- 
ther, near the 'Thuilleries: The ſtory I told, 
in my perambulations for charity, of the death 
of my father, and my refuſal to acknowledge 
Ramond as ſuch, ſo exaſperated my mother, 
that ſhe vented her fury upon me, inſiſting that 
my conduct had been the reaſon of his confinel- 
ment. I was accordingly blamed for every 
thing; and refuſing to call him father, ſhe al- 
ledged was the Fa reaſon of his being treated 
as an impoſtor. Indeed, from my own recol- 
lection, corroborated with what I have ſince 
heard in the cauntry, he was not ill qualified 
for this buſineſs. His figure was graceful and 
commanding: at the ſame time, when he pre- 
ſented the vouchers of his deſcent, his inſinu- 
ating addreſs led many to pity him, as a noble- 
man in diſtreſs. Theſe accompliſhments had 
rendered him ſo popular, added to his boldneſs, 
after two impriſonments, to beg even in the 
very face of the palace, that he was again ap- 
prehended. This impriſonment was much more 
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ſerious than the former two; he was ennfined 
fifteen days, at the expiration of which he was 
ſentenced by the Court to be expoſed twenty- 
four hours at the Place de Loris Ruinze, the 
ſcene of his impoſture, with inſcriptions, and 
copies of the titles he aſſumed hung round his 
body; after which he was A. for five 


years n Paris. 


My mother, for what reaſon I know not, 
led me and my brother to behold this ſpectacle. 
She appeared greatly affected. & *Tis all your 
fault!“ ſaid the to , e Bs oy all 
9 fault! * | „ 
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Racond: was PEE to remain «ink days, | 
to ſettle his affairs, and to re-eſtabliſh his health. 
The ſeventh, after he had been thus expoſed, ; 
he ſet forward on his journey, and my mother 
determining to go with him, told us, with 
much ſeeming regret, that ſhe was going to 
conduct Mr. Ramond, aſſuring us that ſhe 
did not mean to ſtay longer than five, but would i 
return within eight days at furtheſt: th. y then - 
went out to communicate this to their. landlord 
Dufreſne, and Thereſa his niece, and afterwards 


departed together, leavin 8 us three little chil- 
dren 


Th) 


dren without the leaſt morſel of victuals, ex- 
cept a ſmall bag of nuts. Three weeks paſſed 
away without any news. The fourth. we had 
the good fortune (may I call it good fortune?) 
to meet the Marquis and Marchioneſs de Bou- 
hinvilliers in their carriage and four, on 
their journey to their eſtate at Paſſy. As 
the carriage drove on lowly, I went up to it, 
with my little ſiſter on my back, and aſked 
alms. Madame de Boulainvilliers having exa- 
mined me attentively, wiſhed to hear my ſtory. 
„I am a poor orphan,” replied 1, * without 
father or mother to take care of me.“ In ſhort, 
I told her every thing I knew.---M. de 
Boulainväliers, extremely incredulous, re- 
proved her for ſtopping the carriage ſo long to 
ſpeak to beggars; but the virtuous Marchioneſs 
_ endured the rebuke of her huſband, to pay at- 
tention to the cries of the wretched. ** Poo! 
poo ! Madam,” faid the Marquis, don't liſten 
to them! 'tis the common trick of poverty to 
forge hes, to excite compaſſion.“ No indeed, 
Sir replied I, © it is not a lie; and J intreat 
Madame the Marchioneſs to have the goodneſs 
to ſend to Chaillot, and et of Mr. Du= 
freſne, where we lodge.“ Very well, little 
girl, ” rephed the Marchioneſs: and if you 
| D 3 ſpeak 
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ſpeak the truth, I will be a mother to vou.“ 
She then ordered her ſervants: to relieve me, 
and ſaid, Take care, little girl, that you 
don t tell a ſtory! 1%... Oh, no!” replied bs: 
I would not attempt to impoſe on Madame de 
Boulainvilliers, who feels ſo ugh. compaſſion 

for unprotected orphans,” x 


The carriage then drove off, woe me fo 
much delighted at being taken ſuch notice of 
by ſo great a lady, that it engroſſed all my ideas 

till I arrived at the houſe, whither I -haſted to 
inform my brother, Dufreſne, and Thereſa, 
of my good foitune. I firſt addrefled myſelf to 
Thereſa, telling her, in accents of infant exul- 
tation, how a great lady, and a grand g gentle-⸗ 

man with a ſtar and ribband, in a fine coach 
and four, with four ſervants, had ſtopped their 
carriage, and given me three livres; and that 
the lady had faid ſhe would ſend to enquire 
about us. 1 thought not, at that time, ſhe 
would have ſo punctualy kept her word. 


The next tay J was called by Thereſa, and 
on coming n, immediately recollected 
the t had ſeen the day before, who 
made many enquiries, Thereſa and her uncle 

| 55 confirmed 
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_ confirmed the ſtory I had told before, re- 
counted the hardſhips my mother made me 
undergo, when I did not bring home the 
ſum required, and gave him the moſt thorough 
conviction of our birth, of the manner and rea- 
ſon of the impriſonments, and ſubſequent bay 
niſhment - of Mr. Ramond. You may,” 
added Thereſa, *« * make any enquiries you think 
proper; almoſt every body in the neigbourhood 
knows them, and have contributed to their re- 
5 lief.“ Dufreſne then remarked, that Ramond 
was the occaſion of my mother's having treated 
me ſo cruelly, and that every body had read our 
titles; obſerving, moreover, that if they had 
not been genuine, Government would not. have 
reſtored them; but that as they were now in the 
poſſeſſion of my mother, who had . taken them 
away with her, probably, to proceed. in her 
impoſture elſewhere, they referred him to 
Mr. L Enoque, Rector of Boulogne, who 
could give the moſt authentie and undeniable 7 
information, 


This domeſtic, who was commilincs to af. 
certain the truth, went round to all the neigh- 
bours, who confirmed every thing I have before 
related, and returned with the moſt ſatisfactory 
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intelligence. Previous to his departure, Du- 
eine took him up ſtairs, and ſhewed him the 
bed of ſtraw upon which we all flept together: 
he likewiſe made him take notice of a ſtool, 
and other implements for blacking ſhoes, which 
had been bought for my brother to exereiſe the 
trade of a Shoe-black. He then obſerved, that 
1 had the ſole charge and management of the 
family; that I waſhed the linen in the river, 
and every day picked up my little bundle 
of faggots from the hedge, to make the fire. 
Go,“ ſaid the ſervant, “and thank Mrs. 
Hoequard, and take your leave of her, and of 
the Baker who lives oppoſite, who has often 
given you bread. After you have done this, 

enquire for the caſtle | at Paſly,” 


Very ſoon after the ſervant's departure, little 

preparation being neceſſary for our journey, I 
put my little fiſter on my back, and we all ſet 
ont together for the Caſtle. When we arrived 

at Paſſy, we addreſſed ourſelves to the porter, 
whoſe room was filled with the people of the 
houſe and their friends, all aflembled together | 
to fee us, The moment we approached, they 
greeted us with an acclamation of welcome, 


$6 Ha 


3 


+ > 
4 Ha! ha! here Wy are! Here are the poor 
. Nr * 


Inraediately upon our at, one af the 
domeſtics ran to acquaint Madame Boulainvil- 
hers, crying, Here they are, Madame Mar- 
chioneſs, here are the poor little orphans! 
Paſſing into the houſe, we entered a ſpacious 
porch, in the center of which roſe a grand 
ſtair - caſe, richly ornamented with gold, 
where a large company of ladies and gentle- 
men were ſtanding to view us, Madame de 
Boulainvilliers deſcending to the middle of the 
ſtair-caſe, addreſſed herſelf to me, “ Well, my: 
dear little child, do you remember me? to 
Which I replied in the affirmative. 


The company unanimouſly expreſſing a wiſh 
to ſee us clean, none of .them daring to come 


near us, immerſed as we were in the conco- 


mitants of beggary---rags, diſorders, and ver- 


min: the Marchioneſs gave orders that we 


ſhould be cleaned. We were accordingly re- 
moved, and myſelf and fiſter underwent a good 
ſcrubbing by the maids, under the inſpection 


of ' the three Young: 555 daughters of the 
Marchioneſs, 
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Marchioneſs, who e to . | 


the operation, and vied with each other who 
ſhould do us the moſt ſervice, adding, that their 
mamma had told them we. were to be their 
ſiſters. While I and Margaritta were thus : 
cleanſing by the maids, the male ſervants were 
r buſied about my brother, . . ey 
. we were el, _ accommo- 
gs with the beſt linen the exigencies of 
the moment would admit, we were put into an 
excellent bed, which was to us ſo great a lux—- 

ury, that we ſlept longer than I think proper 
to mention; for I will not expoſe my veracity 
even to the very ſlighteſt ſuſpicion, by the re- 
lation of facts. hich wear only the appearance 
of improbability. Suffice it to ſay, that We 
flept r for a long time. os ag 
As fn as we . we were pro- 
vided with ſome nouriſhing broth, and ſome 
bread, which we eat very heartily. They then 

applied themſelves to the cure of thoſe filthy 
maladies with which we were all more or leſs 
infected, in conſequence of our wretched ſitua- 
tion: till this was effected, the Maxchioneſs 

would not ſuffer us to ſtir abroad. 

About 
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About fifteen days ſubſequent to this period 
(outell's from curioſity excited by the repre- 
ſentations of the Marchioneſs) we had many 
viſitors, who brought us preſents of cloaths, 
and other things; and even the nobility and 
' gentry, who paid their reſpects to Madame 
de Boulainvilliers at the Caſtle, were not want- 
ing in their attention to us. They made us re- 
count our misfortunes, at the melancholy recital 
of which the tear of pity ſufficiently evinced, 
that, while their curioſity was gratified with the 
knowledge of our hiſtory, their feelings were 
powerfully intereſted in our favour, and they 
complimented the Marchioneſs on the benevo- 
lence of her conduct towards us. 


The diſorders we had contracted, during that 
ſtate of wretchedneſs from which the wars 
Marchioneſs had relieved us, having now en- 
tirely diſappeared, ſhe determined to give us an 
education ; and accordingly Madame Le Clerc, 
and her daughter, who kept a young ladies 
boarding- ſchool near Paſly, received my little 
ſiſter and myſelf for that purpoſe. I here expe- 
rienced a return of my former diſorder, not- 
withſtanding the medicines I had taken to pre- 
vent its again appenc ing; nor was I ſuffered to 

| aſſociate 
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aſſociate with the other children, till 67 health 
was perfectly re- eſtabliſhed. We wefe then 
taught to work in common with the reſt, and 
Madame Le Clerc ſoon had the ſatisfaction to 
report to my benefactreſs the rapid progteſs I 
made in every branch of female education, par- 
_ ticularly in writing; that my memory was un- 
commonly ſtrong ; and greatly regretted that 
ſhe had not had charge of me earlier. This 
lady's reports of my little ſiſter were equally . 
favorable; indeed, the herſelf gave ſeveral ſpe- 
cimens of her improvement, particularly in re- 
peating, at the annual fete of our worthy pa- 
troneſs, the cuſtomary compliment on ſuch 
occaſions, which the did with ſo much grace 
and propriety, that every one was charmed with 
her; and it was matter of admiration, that an 
infant, ſcarce five years of age, could remember | 
ſo long a complimentary addreſs, 


No ſooner had ſhe finiſhed, thi) Utting up 
the Marchioneſs's gown, ſhe kifſed the hem of 
it. This was noticed by every one preſent, 
and afforded Madame de Boulainvilliers ſo much 
ſatisfaction, that ſhe immediately embraced her, 
| faying, with the utmoſt complacency, - Call 
me your mother, my dear ! I will always be a 

5 mother 


/ 
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mother to you! « Ah! madam,” replied 
the, ** my mother was not ſo good to me as 
you ; ſhe uſed to beat. me and my ſiſter, but 
you overwhelm us with kindneſs, you careſs us. 


1 


Oh! no; you never beat my elder ſiſter! con- 
tinued ſhe, kiſſing her hand. The company 
were fo affected with this ſcene of infantine 
ſimplicity, and theſe genuine effuſions of grati- 
tude, that the . tear flowed from 
every eye. 


Soom after, this child, who was almoſt adored 

by thoſe that knew her, was taken ill of the 
fmall-pox, and died, when about five years 
of age. Happy babe! let me ſuppreſs, if 
poſſible, theſe ſelfiſh, impious tears, and- 
ſubmit, in patient reſignation, to that Being, 
whoſe afflicting diſpenſations are eventually bleſ- 
ſings, which we are too ſhort- ſighted to diſco- 
ver, or too perverſe to acknowledge. Let me 
not lament thy departure, but rather congratu- 
late thee, upon being ſnatched away from thoſe 
miſeries which have uniformly — * un- 
: b ſiſter. 


The Marchioceſs and her 8 FRY 


of the circumſtance, were contemplating to 
ſurprize 
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furprize | us by a ſudden rike, hn intelligence 
was received that the ſmall-pox was raging at 
Paſſy. The Marchioneſs was ſo alarmed at this | 
information, that ſhe immediately ſet out for 
Paris, to which the Marquis alſo ſtrongly ad- 
viſed her. Thus was I doubly unfortunate ; 
the ſame event that tore away from me a be- 
loved ſiſter, deprived : me alſo of my only friend, 
the benevolent Marchioneſs, whom 1 ſaw no 
more till after a tedious abſence of five years, 
when I received my firſt communion, and aſked 
a ONE: of this rang by as race? | 


1 3 now. . the care bf Madame 
25 Clerc, two of whoſe daughters quitting the 
family to purſue their buſitieſs ſeparately, I was 
obliged to ſupply their abſence, by doing their 
Gary! in the houſe, in RIGS e Had alſo i 1 5 
ſtructed me. , een, dee 


e TY We de Boulaitivilliers 1e 
the charge of my education, I was employed, 
during her abſence, in the buſineſs of a ſervant, 
to wait upon the reſt of the children. I fetched 
water; I rubbed the chairs, made the beds: in 
thort, I did every menial office about the houſe, 
from the age of IG to fourteen, in the dif- 

| ferent 
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ferent dcenpations of waſhing, ironing, houſe 
| keeping, nurſing, &. 550 8 


5 


This . againſt which it was uſe- 


leſs to remonſtrate, was but ill adapted to thoſe 
elevated notions which reflections on my birth 


had inſpired. Was it a happineſs to know that 


I was deſcended from the firſt family in France, 


yet reduced to be a ſervant to people of the very 
loweſt rank, nay, even to ſervants themſelves ? 
| Was it not painful to reflect, that, with theſe 


aſpiring views derived from my birth, which 


nature had | conſiderably | ſtrengthened, and 
thoſe growing hopes which the kindneſs of 
Madame Boulainvilliers had cheriſhed, all my 
exertions were crippled by the trammels of ſer- 
vitude? Why, why was I deſcended from 


Valois !---O ! name replete with miſery ! from 
thee I derive my pride, for thee I drop my N 
and to thee I owe my musfortunes | p 307; 


e Le e Benet to go to 


Paris, to the Hotel de Boulainvilliers, as did alſo 
her eldeſt daughter, to viſit the ſervants of the 
Marchioneſs. They ſpoke largely in my favor; 
my affability, and readineſs at work, were like- 
wiſe particularly commended; though they took 


* 
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good care not to mention the menial offices in 


which they had thoug ht proper to 1, rler 
me. 


One of the | Marchionels" $ . . 
Cicely, who knew very well the good diſpoſi- 
tion and benevolence of her miſtreſs, Was al- : 
ways particularly kind to me, and ſearched the 
wardrobe for every thing that might be proper 
for a young girl in my ſituation, which the ſent 
either by Madame Le Clerc or her daughter; 
this good girl adding, tis for our poor child!“ 
Poor child, indeed! She was ſeldom any richer 
for the preſents which were ſent; they were 
applied to a very different purpoſe; they were 
generally appropriated to the uſe of the mother 
or the daughter. At length, knowing how 
kind Cicely had formerly been, and conſcious | 
of never having diſobliged her, I knew not to 
what cauſe to attribute her neglect, till ſome 
time after Madame Le Clerc's youngeſt daughter 
let me into the ſecret.” I ſhed ſome tears at this 
diſcovery, but cdnſoled myſelf with the reflec: 
tion on my comparative advantage. Even this, 
thought I, with all my hard labor, with all the 
oppreſſion of thoſe who ſhould protect me, is 

yet better than being cruelly beat, and expoſed 


j 
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all night in the ſtreet. I recollected my former 
ſituation, and even thought myſelf happy, till 
envious memory again preſented the dying 
words of my father, Remember that you are 
Valois ! ” I reflected that Madame Boulainvilliers 
had obtained from the good Rector of Boulogne | 
the moſt authentic 21 ſatisfactory credentials 
of my birth. I even wronged my benefactreſs, 
by thinking that ſhe had forgot 1 me : it was not 
to her that this imputation of negle& could be 
due, but the man to whom, by the laws of 
nature, ſhe was bound to be ſubſervient, the 
| Marquis de Boulainvilliors. | 


+I have a hinted that I was neglected, 
and the reader will be hereafter ſatisfied from 
what cauſe one of my benefactors, the Marquis 
de Boulainvilliers, became my enemy. This 
was exceedingly unfortunate, and placed the 
Marchioneſs in the moſt diſagreeable ſituation; 
for, however willing ſhe might appear ſtill to 

ſerve me, however fatisfied in my own breaſt 
of the firmneſs of her generous and benevolent 
ſentiments in my favor, I could not hope that 
- ſhe would, at the hazard, perhaps, of incurring 
the diſpleaſure of a huſband ſhe was bound to 
1 LOB 1 E : obey, 


EE 
obey, continue to extend her bounty to one 
whom he feared would one day become burthen- 
ſome. 3 Fat ls Re 5 


To recount the numerous indignities I ſuf- 
fered, without any friend to ſympathize in my 
afflictions, the menial offices and drudgery J 
was obliged to go through during the time of 
my continuance with Madame Le Clerc, would 
but unneceſſarily tire the patience of my readers. 
Theſe, however, at length became fo intole- 
rable, that 1 determined to write a full account 
to my old friend Cicely, and beg her to acquaint 
the Marchioneſs. | 


My application ſucceeded fo wel, that I was 
ſoon after conducted by Madame Le Clerc to the 
Hotel de Boulainvilliers, at Paris, from whence 
f was that ſame day carried to the houſe of 
Mademoiſelle-La Marche, a perſon in the moſt 
genteel line of bufineſs, and of unexception- | 
able character, who lived very near the hotel, 
and was mantua-maker to the Marchioneſs. 
To this lady I was articled for three years; but 
the uneaſineſs of mind I continually; ſuffered, 
prevented my beſtowing any great attention to 
learn the buſineſs. Some of the young women 

— eanployed | 
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employed in the ſame occupation, obſervin g 
me always in deep melancholy, kindly made 
uſe of every means in their power to conſole 
me; at the ſame time they were prompted by 
curioſity to hear my ſtory, which becoming 
a topic of public converſation amongſt them, in- 
duced ſome ladies to mention me to the Mar- 
chioneſs, expreſſing their aſtoniſhment that my 
rank and ſituation ſhould ſo materially differ.--- 
It is a tribute of gratitude due to that worthy 5 
lady, hereafter to hint ſome of the eircum- 
ſtances that might operate in controulin g the 
exertions of that generoſity which would have 
been unbounded, if her ability had been equal | 
to her beneyolence: her diſpoſition was very 
different from that of her huſband, whoſe libe- 
| 1 did no honor to his title. 


Soon after my 1 placed with Mademoiſelle : 
La Marche, I went to ſee the worthy Rector of 
Boulogne, who informed me that he had re- 
ceived from Fontette ſome papers of conſiderable 
conſequence reſpecting my anceſtry, which he 
had tranſmitted to Madame de Boulainvilliers, 
together with ſome copies of the evidence of our 
title, which my mother had fortunately left in 
his hands. Fortunately, did he ſay? Alas! 
* wis 
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was it not theſe very titles which, nd my 
drudgery, brought to recollection the blood of 
Valois, which firſt introduced me to perſons of 
diſtinction, and finally terminated in my ruin? 
Had it not been for this title, my life had glided 
away in quiet obſcurity. I might, indeed, have 
been poor; but then I ſhould at leaſt have been 


contented. 


„ 


About a week after my return from Bou- 
Togne, I was ſent for by the Marchioneſs, and 
remember the ſervant ſaid to me, Mademoi- - 
ſelle Valois, you will not, [ believe, continue 
long in your preſent ſituation; for there are 
many people of diſtinction ſpeaking of your 
birth, and making many enquiries about you, 
at our hotel.” On. my arrival, the Marchioneſs, 
Who always received me with great cordiality, 
preſented me to the company, whole counte- 
nances ſeemed to expreſs concern. They put 
many queſtions to me about my father, parti- 
cularly aſking me if I recollected him perfectly. 
I gave them a füll account of every thing, 

dwelling emphatically on his death, and dying 
words, which were too ſtrongly impreſſed on 
my memory ever to be forgotten. Appearing 


to * in my 9 they recom. 
mende 
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mended patience to me, and that all would ſoon 
be well. Alas! replied I, in a prophetic 
_ whiſper, that time will, I fear, never arrive.” 
When I took my leave, the company, with the 
utmoſt politeneſs and ceremony, conducted me 
to the ſtairs. After receiving all theſe honors 
from perſons of ſuch diſtinQion, and treated as 
the deſcendant of a king, I could very ill brook 
the idea of returning to the I Ae of a 
mantua· maker 8 n | . 


1 dare before de that Mademoiſelle La 
Marche was a mantua-maker of the. firſt repu- 
tation, and her buſineſs very extenſive, the 
hurry of which was by no means adapted to a 
perſoh in my condition. Reflections on my 
| ſituation, added to the fatigue of late hours, ſo 
preyed both on my body and mind, that I was 
attacked with ſymptoms of a putrid fever, in 
conſequence of which I was removed to the 
Hotel de Bouhinvilliers, where I had a very 
elegant apartment allotted me, directly over that 
of the Marquis. I continued ill- for fix weeks, 
and was juſt able to walk about, when, before 
I was perfectly recovered, I was again ſent back 
to Mademoiſelle La Marche, who was at that 
time attacked by the ſame diſorder. 

E. 8 | The 
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The Marchioneſs then commiſſioned her maid 
to look out for another fituation, which being 
found almoſt as ſoon as enquired for, I was 
placed with one Madame de Bouſſol, in the 
Fauxbourgs de St. Germain, at the rate of 200 
livres per annum (eight guineas and a half ),--- 
This ſituation was worſe than the former; her 
buſineſs was ſtill more extenſive than Miſs La 
Marche's, conſequently. occafioned later hours, 
which, added to my bad ſtate of health when 
removed, ſoon brought on a relapſe, and I was 
again conveyed to the Hotel de Boulainvilliers, 
where I had the ſams apartment mae me as 
5 | 

My diſorder now i fo ſerious and indo 
ing, that two nurſes were appointed to attend 
me; who having obſerved, from the involun- 
tary expreſſions which fell from me during re- 
peated fits of delirium, that my illneſs proceeded 
from uneaſineſs of mind, tried every method to 
conſole me. The malady had now continued 
four months, and I was reduced to a perfect 
ſpectacle of -wretchedneſs ; when, on Madame 
de Bouſſol's intimating that ſhe could no longer 
be without an aſſiſtant in her buſineſs, I was 


| carried back to my miſtreſs, where I continued 


ſo 


FOR 


S very weak, that I eee fainted over my i 
work. 


Theſe civcumitances are related merely as a 
narrative of ſufferings, which as a friend to 
truth, and in the hiſtory of my life, ought not 
to be omitted. Let not Madame de Bouſſol be 
cenſured: ſhe behaved as kindly to me as her 
ſituation and - circumſtances would permit; 
for the ſame money ſhe paid me, an afliſtant 
might have been procured that would have an- 
ſwered her purpoſe infinitely better. Was the 
Marchioneſs to blame Let me, as a ſacrifice to 
gratitude, blot the guilt y page that dares even 
to ſuggeſt ſuch an interrogation. Who then 
was the cauſe? I will anſwer in vindication of 
that more than parent; I will reply, with the 
energy of truth, though dignified by an 
union with a lady whoſe very name is her pa- 
negyrie, the Marquis de Boulainvilliers was the 
cauſe of my W 


| Madame de Bouſſol finding = of no ſervice, 
and wiſhing to part with me, I again changed 
my fituation'; but I conſtantly changed for the 
worſe, and was now ſent to be ſervant to a wo- 
man who had formerly waited upon the Mar- 
of E44 - choad 
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chioneſs de Narbonne, and now lived upon à 
legacy which that lady bequeathed her. Here 
I was not only obliged to drudge through the 
hardeſt menial Gr: but compelled. to catry 
water from the bottom of a houſe four ſtories 
high, to prepare a bath which her indiſpoſition 
obliged her to uſe. This was a- ſituation 
more intolerable than any: the unhappy de- 
ſcendant of an ancient family, whoſe anceſtors 
had graced the firſt offices about the throne, 
nay, filled the throne itſelf, was now reduced 
to the ſituation of ſervant to a ſervant I- I will 
not endeavour to deſcribe my reflections upon 
this occaſion: thoſe who experience the exer- 
tions of a noble ſpirit, ſtriving to oppoſe a tor- 
rent of exigencies, will feel, more emphatically 
than I can expreſs, that agitation of the mind, 
and thoſe afflictions of the heart, inſeparable 
from a ſituation where pride and poverty are in 
a. continual ſtruggle, | | 


This woman, either being recovered from her 
illneſs, or finding another girl whom ſhe thought 
more capable of ſuch labor, I remained ſome 
time unemployed. I was ſent to Madame Cou- 
lon, ſiſter to the Marchioneſs's Houſekeeper, 
ho ſupported herſelf by taking in plain work. 
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It was imagined I could be of ne aſſiſtance, 
and was accordingly engaged at twelve ſous per 
day, from which I could afford myſelf but a 
miſerable ſuſtenance; this, added to the de- 
ſponding ſtate of my mind, ſoon brou ght on a 
return of my former malady, and occaſioned 
my removal once more to the Hotel de Boulain- 
villiers, where ſome dan gerous ſymptoms ap- 
pearing, it was the opinion of the phyſicians 
that my recovery was very, doubtful, if not al- | 
moſt impoſſible : the. ſtrength of my conſtitu- 
tion, however, prevailed, and bore me from 
the very gates of death, to experience viciſſi- 
tudes, compared to which death would. avg ; 
hon RAD, | 


94 Ac Cc as my health was ſufficiently re- 
eſtabliſhed, I was again ſent to work at my for- 
mer profeſſion of a mantua- maker, in the exer- 
ciſe of which I had been but a ſhort time, when 
a circumſtance occurred that occaſioned a con- 
ſiderable alteration, in my affairs: this was the 
arrival of my brother, who, having received 
the rudiments of his education under Monf. Le 
Clerc, huſband te our governeſs, had been ſent 
to ſea. But, before I proceed in my narration, 
| it 


| | will be neceſſary to explain many things 
which mut! hitherto have e en 
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It is by no means a ee talk, to Sen of 
the miſconduct of one who ought to have been 


a protector, a guardian, and a parent one who 


availed himſelf of theſe relations to diſguiſe his 


real diſpoſition, and ſully that virtue which 


every man, in ſuch a ſituation, ſhould defend 
and protect. Are my animadverſions too ſe- 
vere? Let it be remembered, that I am not 
ſpeaking the language of Reſentment, but of 


Truth; Truth, which I. have bound myſelf 


moſt Qtritly to adhere to; Truth, which it is 


at once my duty and intereſt to reveal.---It is a 
tribute of gratitude due to the worthy: Mar- 


chioneſs, to whom I am deeply i indebted, to 


uſe the language. of accuſation, ur Fa 


reader to judge, from the facts I ſhall relate, 


whether I am not ſufficiently warranted in 
pointing out the Marquis de ——— e 


the cauſe of my a ana 


When 1 left ſchool, at the age of e 


years, I had nearly attained my full ſtature; 


but, as it would ill become me to. pronounce a a 
panegyTic on myſelf, 1 ſhall paſs over thoſe en- 


comiums | 


4 as 


| eomiurns on my. perſon, probably. dictated by 
flattery, which were ſuppoſed by its inſinuating 
poſſeſſors to be moſt acceptable to my vanity, 
and, of courſe, to the promotion of their reſpec - 
tive intereſts. Suffice it to. obſerve, that my 
qualifications, however ſlender in reality, 


were ſufficient to excite a diſhonourable atten= 
tion in the Marquis, who began his infidious 
machinations by commendations, accompanied 
with ſome of thoſe little preſents he thought 
beſt calculated to'huſh ſuſpicion in the heart he 
eee to eee 5 and the advances he 


was ;mpoſſible for me to perceive his defign at 
firſt, innocently imagining I was receiving to- 
| kens of kindneſs from a parent, for whoſe libe- 
rality my heart overflowed with e 
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effect his attention had upon my mind, while I 
imagined it ſprung from diſintereſted. motives, 
thought it the moſt favourable opportunity of- 
encreaſing my obligations to him, and ſecuring 
my eſteem, by heaping upon me a variety of 
thoſe little preſents, which could not fail of 
proving agreeable to a young girl juſt emanci- 
pate from the duties of a boarding-ſchool. But 


1 could 
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could 1 for a moment have ſu ſpected that theſe 
gifts were deſtined to be the price of my honor, 
although diſguiſed under the appearance of pa- 
rental beneficence, I would have ſpurned the 
guilty preſents with all the dignity of inſulted 
virtue; but I was as yet unacquainted with the 
treachery of human nature, nor verſed in the 
arts of thoſe * finile but to e | 

5 may not be - unneceſſry lightly 1 to 1 
that from the cuſtoms. of the two countries, 
and the different mode of education, girls at the 
age of fourteen, in England, know much more 
of life than the French women at twenty, the 
latter being cloſely confined either at home or 
in convents, till marriage, which they cannot 
contract without conſent of their e till 
97 eee _ of _ : 8 


My own e finaplicity, added to the « cir- 
e of the Marquis being huſband to a 
lady whom I looked upon as more than a mo- 
ther, ſo completely filled my breaſt with admi- 
ration for his character, that I did not perceive 
the real motive which actuated him, till he 
convinced me, by his conduct, that his in- 


Ds were diſhonorable, and the very re- 
1 5 verſe 
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ood of thoſe which had induced his worthy 
lady to | patronize: e... 


9 proceed to the relation of Ga of thoſe 

facts which firſt occaſioned my ſuſpicions, leav- 
ing the reader to judge between us, whether 
they are ſufficiently warranted ; juſt previouſly 
hinting, that his conduct was at firſt ſo artful, 
as even to elude the penetration of the Marchio- 


neſs herſelf. 


Being one 1 at his houſe, W with, he 
faid, to ſpeak to me reſpecting ſome articles of 
apparel which he intended to give me, and ap- 
pointed me to meet him a few days afterwards, 
in the garden, at a particular hour, when I 
ſhould find the gate open. I obeyed his com- 
mands : we met accordingly, and he took me 
into a room where nothing could be ſeen from 
the houſe. As I had ever been taught to reſpe& 
him as a father, this privacy made me conjec- 
ture he was angry with me, and meant to re- 
primand me for ſome fault. Perceiving my 
fears, he gave me ſix livres, ſpoke very kindly, 
and told me not to be alarmed ; yet he appeared 
a good deal flurried, often running to and from 


the gate, as if fearful of ſomebody s coming. 
He 


( 

He then kiſſed me, deſiring me to make no noiſe, 
leſt the Marchioneſs ſhould hear: « And be 
ſure,” ſaid he very earneſtly, 706 that you don't 
ſay a f. vlable to Cicely, and the other maids, 
concerning what I have given you; they will 
only endeavour to get it from you ! Come and 
ſee me often, and I will be very good to you; 
but be particularly careful that you don't ſay 
a word to any one!”---Thefe ſtrict injunc- 
tions of ſecrecy appeared to me rather ſtrange.--- 
Come often, my dear girl! I ſhall always be 
glad to ſee you! Be diſcreet ! ! Next Monday 
J ſhall ſend Julia to fetch you: I mean to pre- 
ſent you with ſome cloaths, for Madame de 
Boulainvilliers, I fear, does not take proper care 
of you !”---He then particularly queſtioned me 
reſpecting what cloaths J had, which I told him 
were all new. I'll take care,” continued he, 

« that you ſhall have every thing proper; and 
when you bring any thing to the Marchioneſs, 
mind and come up the little ſtair- caſe, as if you 
were gong to ſee Cicely, and I will meet you, 
and give you ſomething for yourſelf !”---On 
this ſtair-caſe was a . . to his Private 


| on 
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The Monday 2 I was ſent for, as he 
promiſed. The ſervant directed me to Madame 
de Boulainvilliers's apartment, who received me 
that morning with particular affability. You 
muſt thank the Marquis,” exclaimed ſhe. © He 
is going to make you a preſent of ſome cloaths.“ 
I immediately accompanied the ſervant to his 
apartment, where-I found him with ſome pieces 
of ſilk and chintz. After looking over ſeveral 
patterns, he ſent the maid with one to the | 
| Marchioneſs for her opinion, at the ſame time 
deſiring me to ſtay with him. Here's a beau- 
tiful chintz. ſaid he, my dear! Tm ſure 
this will pleaſe you!” He then ſqueezed my 
hand, and kifled me, faying he would be very 
kind to me, if I would come and viſit him often 
at the ſame time giving me money, and cau- 
tioning me to be ſure not to tell any body. 


When Julia returned, we left the apartment 
together, but he gave me no cloaths. I haſtened 
to Miſs La Marche, anxious to make her ac- 
quainted with the Marquis's bounty, from whom 
I had now, at different times, received about 
the amount of a Louis. That lady thought, 
bke myſelf, that theſe gifts were but merely to- 
Lens: of N affection, ſhe therefore ſaid 

nothing 
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; nothing about it then; but the next 7 day, 
when the went to the Hotel de Boulainvilliers, 


mentioned to the maids, how very generous the 
Marquis had been to me. At length it very 


naturally, conſidering the channel it had got 
Into, came to the ears of the Marchioneſs. 5 


Madame de Boulainvilliers, a little chagrined, 


and wiſhing to receive intelligence from its 


proper ſource, inſtantly diſpatched her . 

in in queſt of me. hot 
When JI . ſhe received me with 6 i 

air of diſpleaſure to which I had been unac- 


cuſtomed. I was not conſcious'of any fault, 
yet I thought I muſt have done ſomething 
wrong, or there would not have been ſuch a 
change in my worthy benefactreſs. How is 


it, Mademoiſelle,” interrogated ſhe, in the ac- 
eent of reproof ; how is it, that you give 


your confidence to Miſs La Marche, in preference 
to me, and my maid, who has been ſo kind to 


you?” I tremblingly replicd, that the Marquis 
had forbid me to mention it. But, Madame,” 
rejoined ſhe, ** if the Marquis has deſired you 


to conceal it from me, he has given the ſame 
OO with reſpect to Miſs La Marche! Why 
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is ſhe entitled to your confidence, in preference 
to your mother? Why are the ſervants in- 
truſted with your ſecrets? do they act the part 


of a mother? is itthey who procure every thing 
for you? I am not pleaſed with you!“ 


| Unable to ſuſtain this chiding, I burſt into 
tears, when the Marchioneſs, obſerving how 
much I was affected, ſoftened her tone, and 
ſpoke to me more kindly. She defired me to 
dry my tears, and relate to her all the circum- 
ſtances I had mentioned to Miſs La Marche. 


3 
i 
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I obeyed, and very ingenuouſly recited every 

_ circumſtance which paſſed between the Marquis 

and myſelf: our private interview in the gar- 

den, his conduct, Preſents, and injunctions to 
ſecrecy. : 


The Marchioneſs heard me attentively, with- | 
out the leaſt apparent agitation. She proved 4 
herſelf a woman of ſenſe, and ated with the | 
higheſt * of 2 


When I ve gniſhed my narration, Fo ſent 
me away with a maternal admonition, and an 
aſſurance of her favor. Very well, my good 


. EE. girl? 
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cirl! Be always virtuous, and God your father 
will certainly reward you! * 7 

Soon OM this Ae enen I was attacked 
with my firſt diſorder, and was three days ill 
before it was determined between Monſieur and 
Madame de Boulainvilliers, whether I ſhould 
reſide at the Hotel; the worthy. Marchioneſs ' | 
not wiſhing to expoſe my youth and innocence 
to ſuch temptations as the Marquis, availing 
himſelf of his ſtation and circumſtanees, perhaps 
might offer. It was therefore in agitation to 
ſend me to the Hoſpital ; a propoſition which 
would have been rejected with diſdain by my 
worthy mother, had it not been that the felt 
her benevolent efforts crippled by the narrow 
pittance allowed her by the Marquis, though 
ſhe had herſelf raiſed him to affluence by her 
fortune, and aggrandized him by her title. She 
was reduced to a dilemma, which to a woman 
of her ſenſibility was extremely diſtreffing, ei- 
ther to abandon totally the favored object of her 
protection to the poor accommodations. of an 

Hoſpital, or ſend for me to the « Where I 
ſhould be expoſed to the power of temptation. 
Her benevolence, my ſituation not permitting 


*. — her in favor of the latter. 
The 


« UE 
The room I have before mentioned was the 
only apartment proper for my reception; that 
apartment was accordingly prepared, and, in a 
very languid nen, I became its poſſeſſor. 


The e Ct I His with 
the diſpoſition of her huſband, was but too well 
ſatisfied of the deſign he had formed; and fully 
_ perſuaded he would carry it into execution, 
whenever time and opportunity ſhould concur 
to favor his wiſhes, ſhe determined to counter- 
act him, and judging it would be the moſt pru- 
dent method to confine the ſecret to her own 
breaſt, the never dropped the leaſt hint, nor 
ever appeared uneaſy in his preſence, truſting 
to the ſucceſs of a plan ſhe had in agitation, of 
removing me beyond his reach, ſo ſoon as I 
might be able to bear the e, of an > applions x 
tion to buſineſs. | "4 


Notwithſtanding the 1 of the Mar- 
chioneſs, Who had taken every precaution to 
prevent his viſiting me (ſo fertile is the imagi- 
nation of the bad man in expedients to accom- 
pliſh his purpoſe) the Marquis ſaw me fre- 
quently, and apparently with the greateſt con- 
cern, He aſſumed all the tenderneſs of paternal 

Fa: regard, 
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tegard, and gave particular orders that 1 ſhould 


be attended with the greateſt care ; tay, even 


that my wants ſhould be anticipated. 


During theſe vifits, he would ſometimes ſeat 
himſelf by my bed-ſfide, making the moſt 
anxious enquiries reſpecting the ſymptoms of 
my diſorder, and where it affected me moſt : he 
would occaſionally feel my pulfe, my temples, 
and my ſtomach, under pretence of forming 
ſome judgment as to the nature of my com- 
plaint. Although I deemed this conduct very 
indelicate, yet, under the ſpecious pretence that 
he diſguiſed it, it would have ee unrea- 
ſonable to remonſtrate. | 


His warty lady, whoſe conduct on this oc- 


caſion I can never enough admire, finding it 


altogether impoſſible to prevent the Marquis 
from ſeeing me, while I remained in a houſe 
ſubject to his unlimited controul, determined I 
thould quit it, and try ſome occupation, till ſhe 


was able to aſcertain whether there might be 


any probability of the ſucceſs of her application 
to have me acknowledged at court; or, what is 
perhaps more probable. that ſhe judged it beſt, 
at this JanCure, rather to depreſs than elevate | 
| | thoſe 


„. 


thoſe notions which brighter fortune would not 
fail to inſpire. | 


Happy in every opportunity of doing juſtice 
to the benevolent kindneſs of my good mother, 
I with pleaſure mention the following circum- 
ſtance, which deſerves to be recorded for the 
honor of human nature; -The Marchioneſs 
privately ſupported my brother and myſelf, 5 
the pin- money ſettled on her by the Marquis; a 
ſum not only inadequate to her munificence, to 
which millions would have been unequal, but 
very incompatible with her rank, and the for- 
tune of which ſhe was — 


It was the intention of the Marchioneſs to 
have provided me with lodgings during my ill- 
neſs, that I might be freed from the ſolicita- 
tions of her Waal. but ſhe was prevented 
from fulfilling her kind intentions by the cauſe 
which has been already aſſigned; and it was 
doubtleſs for the ſame reaſon ſhe often expreſſed 
her uneafineſs, that it was not in her. power to 
give me an education ſuitable to the rank ſhe 
hoped I might one day be found worthy to 
7 M0 
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It will poſſibly be remarked, that the circum- 
ſtances I have mentioned are not ſufficient to 
prove that the Marquis had any evil deſigns, 
and that I accuſe him beyond the meaſure of 
the offence. With reſpe& to the firſt, I ſhall 
anſwer by relating hereafter a nee” in 
which his 1 was no longer equivocal. I 
ſhall reply to the latter, my love of truth, and 
my regard for virtue, the one convincing me 
that I ſhould conceal nothing, and the other 
that I ſhould point out to its votaries thoſe who 
would exert every means in their power to dex 


roy i it. 


About this period there appeared ſigns of a 
convaleſcence, and the apprehenſions of my 
friends had nearly ſubſided, when the Marchio- 
neſs received from the marine miniſter intelli- 
gence of my brother's arrival; conſequently ſhe 

prepared for his reception, by collecting toge- 
ther all the documents that could throw a light 
upon the antiquity of his deſcent, and introduce 
him to the Royal favor as the Baron de Valois. 


The Marchioneſs had formidable obſtacles to 
oppoſe her generous intentions. It was feared 


the 
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the king would reluctantly acknowledge my 

brother's claim to this title, as its appendages 

| had been long enjoyed by the Duke de Chartres, 

which Mien Madame de Boulainvilliers to 

avail herſelf of all the intereſt ſhe could make at 

court, and every evidence that mig ght ſubſtan» 
tiate our claim. | 


2 Although every thing was now ready, and 
we could adduce the moſt clear and irrefragable 
_ proofs of our deſcent, all was conducted with 
the utmoſt ſecreſy, the Marchioneſs wiſely 
foreſeeing that the ſudden appearance of my 
brother's pretenſions, backed by the influence of 
powerful friends near the Royal perſon, would 
prevail againſt the objections of thoſe who were 
intereſted to ſecure poſſeſſions they enjoyed, not 
from hereditary, but merely poſſeſſory right. 


At this juncture another circumſtance oc- 
curred to further the intentions of the Marchio- 
neſs, and reflected the higheſt credit on my 
brother, and thoſe who befriended him 


During the time of TY abſence, his conduct | 
recommended him to the notice of the Marquis 
| de Chabert, the admiral under whom he ſailed, 
F 4 who 
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who obſerviu g his aſſiduity in the ſervice, was | 
induced to make ſome enquiries reſpecting his 
birth. This worthy officer received ſuch ſatiſ 
factory proofs of what had been already aſſerted 


to him, that he cauſed a genealogical memorial 


to be prepared, ſtating my brother's pretenſions 


to the name of Valois, which he tranſmitted to 


his couſin, Monſier D'Ozier de Serigny, judge 
at arms of the nobility of France, to receive the 
ſanction of his nn 


Our affairs thus wearing ſo favorable an aſ- 
pect, and every arrangement completed that the 
head could dictate, the Marchioneſs prepared 
herſelf a feaſt for the heart. She concealed her 
knowledge of my brother's return, that ſhe 
might enjoy thoſe pleaſing and virtuous emo- 
tions, which ſenſibility participates in the meet- 
ing of two perſons, ſo near in blood, ſo dear in 
friendſhip, and ſeparated by ſo tedious an ab» 


ſence. 


The day preceding his arrival, and that on 
which he was expected, a ſervant was diſpatched 
to the mantua-maker's, with orders for me to 
dreſs myſelf, and immediately repair to the 
hotel. 

A little 
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A little Serie at this ſudden Sama 
* naturally timid in my diſpoſition, I began 
to fear I had done ſomething amiſs ; but the 
affable manner in which the Marchioneſs re- 
ceived me, baniſhed my apprehenſions, and left 
no other impreſſion than a grateful ſenſe of her 
condeſcenſion, heightened by ſurprize, when 
ſhe deſired me to ſtay and dine. Never before 
having had that honor, and totally ignorant of 
the cauſe to which I was indebted for it on the 
preſent occaſion, I was involved in a ſtate of 
anxious ſuſpence, from which I naturally ex- 
peed to be reheved by the Marchioneſs, in 
communicating the purport of this freſh inſtance 
of her benevolence. 


There was at dinner a company of twelve 
perſons, moſtly ſtrangers, who ſeemed to re- 
card me with particular attention, and were 
pleaſed to compliment me on the eaſy manner 
in which I conducted myſelf : in my reply to 
which I took occaſion to remark, that I owed 
every thing to the bounty of the Marchioneſs, 


whoſe foſtering regard had attended me from 
childhood. 


From 
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From the many encomiums they were pleaſed 

to paſs on me, the converſation turned upon my 
brother, when the Marchioneſs aſked me if I 
did not with to ſee him; adding, that ſhe had. 
ſeen a perſon of his acquaintance, charged with 
a commiſſion from him, — ſhe n 
very ſoon. 


There appeared to me ſomething myſterious 
in this interrogatory and declaration of the 
Marchioneſs, which I in vain laboured to deve- 
lope. The attention of the company, and their 
converſation reſpecting my brother, were cir- 
cumſtances at which I could not remain uncon- 
cerned, and that impreſſed my imagination with 
a belief there was ſome extraordinary proceeding 
about to be introduced, with the knowledge of 
which, however, my impatient curioſi yy was 
not gratified for that _ 


About eight o'clock the ales evening, 
being again ſent for, I was introduced to the 
Marchioneſs's apartment. She was accompanied 

by her youngeſt daughter, Madame de Tonneres, 
4 Marchioneſs de Chabert, another hay, and 
a young man. 


Madame 


= a. | 
Madame de Boulainvilliers, after ſome kind 
enquiries concerning my health, &c. added, 

that ſhe hoped ſhe ſhould always have the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing me as well as I then appeared to 
be. Nothing could be farther from my thoughts 
than that the perſon preſent was my brother. 
He ſaid nothing, till the Marchioneſs having 
firſt addreſſed him, he anſwered in ſuch a hoarſe 
ſonorous voice, that, obſerving him very atten- 
tively, I could not help exclaiming inwardly, 
«© Where, and for what purpoſe, can Madame 
de Boulainvilliers have picked up ſo uncouth a 
man ?*” He wore, inſtead of a cravat, a red 
filk handkerchief, and a very old coarſe great 
coat ; the reſt of his dreſs conformable. The 
Marchioneſs, obſerving my ſurprize, and ſeeing 
how attentively I ſurveyed him, ſaid to me, 


„ This gentleman, | my nar has ſeen your 
brother!“ 


Fu this moment an unaccountable ſenſation 
took poſſeſſion of my boſom, and awakened all 
that ſympathy which the children of the ſame 
parent naturally feel for each other, I imagined | 
I ſaw ſome features in his face which were once 
familiar. But ſurely,” thought I to myſelf, 
this can never be him! My brother was more 

an 
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delicate, more. handſome 3 ; ahis man is tog 
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coarſe © 


Wiſhing to be relieved from my doubts, I 
began to put ſome queſtions, and aſked if my 
brother | was grown tall? Unable to conceal 
himſelf any longer, he flew into my arms, and 
embraced me. I ſhrieked aloud, in hs mingled 
tone of joy and ſurprize. Behold,” exclaimed 
he, * behold, my dear ſiſter, that brother 
whom our honored mother has cheriſhed, and 
brought here at a great expence! The ſpec- 
tators of this tender interview were not uncon- 
cerned ; every countenance was expreſſive of 
the pleaſure they enjoyed, and my brother and 
myſelf were, the objects of their attention.--- 
„Ves, my dear children, exclaimed the Mar- 
chioneſs, embracing us, I will ever give you 
proofs of my affection ! nor is it poſſible to 
deſcribe what I feel on the preſent occaſion.” 

About eleven o'clock I was conducted back 
to my former habitation. My reflections upon 
this were by no means pleaſing ; but my joy at 
ſeeing my brother, and the hope he inſpired 
me with in a parting whiſper, was at once food 
* my canolity, and alleviated thoſe ſenſations 
WD which 


(7 
which would otherwiſe have been inſupportable, 
All is ready, my dear ſiſter! all is ready to 
make us known! But don't mention it to any 
one!” Ignorant of what was in agitation, I 
thought it extremely ſingular.— All is in rea- 
dineſs to make us known.”---What can this 
mean ? thought I, and to what purpoſe is my 
brother ſent for at ſo great an expence ? and 
why is every thing ſo very ſecret ?---A thou- 
ſand conjectures cron upon my mind, and 
that mn deprived me of ſleep. 


The next morning my wakes came to ſce 
me, ſpoke with the greateſt tenderneſs, and 
bid me make myſelf eaſy, encouraging me to 
hope for a favorable alteration in my circum- 
ſtances. He now appeared in a very different 
dreſs, habited at all points like gentleman, and 
| fit to be preſented, as it was then intended he 
ſhould be, to Monſieur Maurepas and- the other 
miniſters, and afterwards at court. 


My brother renewed his viſits to me every 
day, for about a week, and the Saturday fol- 


lowing ſet off for 9 with the Marquis 
| de Boulainvilliers. 


With | 
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With 3 I feel myſelf reduced to the 
neceſſity of entering more fully into the cha- 
rater of the Marquis, having pledged myſelf 
to prove ſatisfactorily his nefarious deſigns, leſt 
I ſhould be cenſured for afſertion without proof: 
in vindication of myſelf, therefore, I am x neceſ- 
fifated to declare me truth. 


About a month after the arrival of my bro- 
ther, I was removed to the Hotel de Boulain- 
villiers. The fame apartment in which I had 


formerly ſlept was aſſigned me, and a little girl 


appointed to attend upon me, in conſequence of 
a a ſevere illneſs. 


During my 8 at the Hotel, the Mar- 


quis embraced every opportunity of rendering 


himſelf agreeable. Ignorant at that early pe- 
_ riod, my heart, a ſtranger to love, felt but the 


emotions of gratitude for 1 1 and | 


. 


Such were my ſenſations when he made his 
firſt advances. I knew that the Marchioneſs 
took every precaution to prevent his being alone 
with me, but we eyes were not open to his 

deſigns. 
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deſigns. Was it ſtrange that 1 ſhould not be 
able to detect his diſſimulation? 


His intentions indeed required diſguiſe, and 
he tried every art of ſeduction to win me to his 
purpoſe. Eternal ſpirit, who preſideſt over 
virtue, let the voice of lamentation be loſt in: 
ejaculations of gratitude! Thy arm indeed has 
ſcourged me, but my arm has THER; my in- 
nocence! 1 | 


. the time of my indiſpoſition, I ſome- 
times ſent my little girl for confectionery, or 
whatever elſe might tempt my ſickly appetite; 
and frequently che Marquis met her on the 
ſtairs, and enquired what ſhe wanted. On be- 
ing informed, he would ſay, No; that is not 
good for her complaint.” The girl, intimi- 
dated by his anſwers, concealed this circum- 
ſtance, and, influenced by the fears the was | 
under from the Marquis, would return to me | 
with excuſes, that the cook was gone out, and | 
that there was nobody to give her what ſne 1 
wanted. | „„ | | 

| 
| 
; 


Soon after the Marquis, who generally eis 
me one or two viſits every day, would himſelf 
=> comæ 
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come to my chamber, arid aſſuming the appear- 

ance of parental ſolicitude, irtfully enquired if 
I had taken any thing that day. Upon being 
anſwered in the negative, he would exclaim, in 
a very earneſt manner, „ But, my dear child, 

you certainly ſhould!ꝰ J have ſent my ſer- 
vant,” replied I; but there is no body at 
home to give her any thing.“ -I will go 
myſelf to the kitchen, and 0 it,” he would 
anſwer, in a manner expreſſive of the moſt of- 


ficious concern. 


Through theſe little offices, he expected to 
work upon my gratitude. He varied his ma- 
nœuvres, and attempted to win over my vanity 
to his intereſt. 


He ſoon afterwards ſhewed me two pieces of 


beautiful blue and roſe-coloured filk, as I paſſed 


to make enquiries, and pay my reſpects to the 
Marchioneſs; but not finding his hopes likely 


to ſucceed, the ſight of theſe ſilʒks Was the only 


gratification I api, 


. He at. length, however, determined to put | 

me to the ſevereſt teſt, and finding his machi- 
nations hitherto ineffectual, he thought to crown 
66 ml 
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all by a coup. declat, and aftually ſent me one. 
day, by his valet de chambre, an elegant re- 
peating watch ſet with diamonds, worth at leaſt 


150 louis. On receiving it, I ran to the apart- 
ment of the Marchioneſs, and, communicating 


to her that the Marquis had ſent it me, ſhewed 
her my ſine watch. Whatever her thou ghts 


might have been, ſhe appeared pleaſed with this 
mark of her huſbhnd's attention; but I thought 


ſo valuable a preſent did not appear very agree - 


able to Mademoiſelle de Paſſy, the Marchioneſs's 


youngeſt daughter, who remarked, that my in- 
fluence was greater with the Marquis than either 

her's or her ſiſter's, their father never having 

given them a watch of more than ſix or eight louis 


value; they all, however, complimented me on 


the occaſion. Nevertheleſs, during the time 
this watch was in my poſſeſſion, I thought I 
experienced a degree of coldneſs to which I had 


been vodecuſlomed in that family. I conjec- 


tured I read this in their countenances : : what 
followed convinced me I was right. 


The ſequel of my narrative will ſufficiently | 


prove by what motives the Marquis was ac- 


tuated, whoſe years and ſituation might have 


taught him better. He imagined ſo magnificent 
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2 preſent would rale the eyes of a youthful 
female, and entice her from the path of honor, 
to experience all the horrors of ſelf-reproaching 
| conſcience; but thoſe good angels, who con- 
ſtantly hover round, ready to protect diſtreſſed 
virtue, whiſpered my heart, and Wen it 
againſt 9 


Without any hope of bag his ends by 
flattery or preſents, he reſolved to mike another 
effort ; an effort which requires no comment, 
and will render any apology for the apparent ſe- 
verity of my former accuſation, I hope, unne- 
ceſſary. 


Upon the ſecure and quiet hours of ſleep, in 
defiance of thoſe laws of hoſpitality which even 
ſavages hold ſacred, he rhade his laſt attempt; 
and the obſtinate reſi ſtance he met with cannot 
fail of ſubſtantiating my innocence, at the very 
moment that it points out his guilt. 


Night, the 8 beſt adapted for the execu- 
tien of fo black a deſign, was choſen by this 
violator of all the laws of humanity and- hoſpi- 
tality, for the completion of his long-intended 
purpoſe. Deſpairing of ever being able to gain 


his 
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his point by flattery or preſents, he had feeourf 
to an expedient, which muſt draw on him the 
ſevereſt cenſure of the good and virtuous, and 
was effected through the means of a power 
he certainly pofſefled, of having free acceſs 
throughout his own houſe, in which, under 
his protection, 1 was then renn 


This nd to have been a determined ſtep 
on the part of the Marquis, who had uſed the 
utmoſt precaution in removing evety obſtacle to 
the execution of his project: he apptoached itt 
darkneſs, except what little aſſiſtance he derived 
from the faint glimmerings of an half-extin- 
guiſhed lamp, and with the leaſt poſſible noiſe 
removed a commode, which had been placed 
againſt the ſervants chamber-door to prevent 
any perſon from paſſing, and with the moſt 
fearful caution directed 1 ſteps towards my 
apartment, where, after imploring the protec 
tion of heaven, I had reſigned myſelf to repoſe. 


Starting ſuddenly from my ſleep, on hearing 
a noiſe in my bed-chamber, to my terror and 
aſtoniſſiment I beheld the Marquis de Boulain- 
villiers, with the lamp I have already deſcribed 
in his hand, and in his night-gown and flippers... 
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All the kindneſs he had pretended, all the pre- 
ſents he had beſtowed, appeared at once diſſi- 
mulation and treachery; and, recovering from 
the ſurprize which ſo extraordinary an event 
had naturally plunged me in, anger and reſent- 
ment took place of gratitude and W Going and I 

determined, be the conſequence what it would, | 

to defeat his — | | 


Perceiving the agitation of my ſpirits, he in 
a ſoothing voice begged me not to be alarmed ; 
he promiſed, expoſtulated, and threatened, with 
equal ſucceſs. Deaf to his intreaties, I ſum- 
moned reſolution to tell him, in a ſpirited tone, 


that if he did not inſtantly quit the chamber, I 
would, by my cries, alarm the family. 


This menace had its deſired effect. Guilt and 
cowardice are generally concomitant ; the latter 
operated in my. favor. Fearful that I ſhould 
make the Marchioneſs acquainted with his con- 
duct, he departed, muttering curſes upon my 
obſtinacy, and ſaying 1 ſhould yet feel his ven- 
geance. 


F rom this moment, malice and revenge oc 
cupied the place of kind nen, preſents, &c. 
. 
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| ns; influenced his future conduct. Eager to 
ſeize every opportunity of doing me an injury, 
he ſtill wore that air. of diſſimulation which he 


, well knew how to practice, and while he ap- 
peared publicly anxious for my welfare, he ſe- 
cretly plotted my ruin. 


But a ſhort time had elapſed, before the ſame 
valet who had brought me the watch, came with 
his maſter's compliments, and begged me to 
lend it him, as he was going to Verſailles. 


Without heſitation, I complied with this re- 
queſt, but never again had my watch in my 
poſſeſſion, nor did he ever mention a ſyllable to 
me concerning it. In this inſtance of his mean- 
neſs, however, he unintentionally did me a 
piece of eſſential ſervice ; for while that watch 
remained in my poſſeſſion, an unuſual coolneſs 
pervaded the countenances of the Marchioneſs 
and her daughters; now it was removed, I 
hoped to regain their eſteem and affection, nor 
was I deceived, One of the young ladies, per- 
ceiving I did not wear my watch as uſual, had 
the curioſity to aſk what was become of it, and 
on being informed that the Marquis had ſent for 
* and had not returned it, pleaſure ſeemed to 
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beam from their eyes, that ſhyneſs which they 
had. for ſome time obſerved left them, and, in 
ſhort, I received their careſſes, and experienced 
their friendſhip, in a greater degree, x at 
than before. 


I digreſſed from the relation of my brother 'B 


arrival, to remove ſome difficulties which might 
have ariſen in the minds of my readers relative 
to the Marquis. I feel much ſatisfaction, how- 


ever, in quitting the Marquis to return to my 


brother, 


Soon after my brother's arrival, the credens 
tials of his birth being properly arranged, a day 
was fixed to preſent him to the king, in conſe- 


quence of which he was conducted by the Mar- 


quis de Boulainvilliers to Verſailles, and remained 


ſome time at the hotel of Monſ. le Count de 
Vergennes, 


One day,.as my brother was taking a turn on 
the parade, the Marquis de Marigny, who had 
formerly taken great notice of his behaviour, 
accoſted him very familiarly. What, Remy, 
is that you? What brings you here? Then 
dared ſurveying him, exclaimed with ſur- 

prize, 


+ 


prize, How very fine you are! The Mar- 
quis aſked a great many queſtions: to thoſe re- 
lating to his journey to Verſailles, he gave no 
| ſatisfactory anſwer, only obſerving that he had 
met with a friend who eountenanced and. prof 
tected him. 


| The long- expected day at length arrived, 

when my brother was introduced to the king. 
This eeremony was performed by the Marquis 
de Boulainvilliers, Monſ. Chabert, the Count 
de Maurepas, and Monſ. Neckar, He was pre- 
ſented as the Baron de Valois. 


His Majeſty having acknowledged his title, 
and knowing him to be the undoubted deſcend- 
ant of a family who had once ſwayed the 
ſceptre of France, (a family whoſe name, per- 
haps, he would not with to ſee revived) recom- 
mended him to devote himſelf to the church. 
My brother fuggeſted his predilection for the 
army. The king thanked him for his inclina- 
tion to ſerve him, but at the ſame time more 
ſtrongly recommended him to ſerve his God. 
« Sire,” replied my brother, I am then ſerv=, 
ing my God, when I am ſerving my king. 
—ä The 
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The auguſt monarch, pleaſed with "His an- 
ſwer, condefcended to promiſe him every ens 
couragement to acquit himſelf of his duty to 


both, 


Soon after, a grand dinner was given by 
Monſ. Chabert, to which the Marquis de Bou- 
lainvilliers and my brother were invited. The 
Marquis arrived firſt. My brother, having been 
detained by ſome friends whom he had met in 
his way, did not make his appearance till the 
company were ſeated. He was announced as 
the Baron de Valois, a title which the greateſt 
part of the company were ſurprized at hearing, 
«© The Baron de Valois !** whiſpered one to the 
other. We know none of that name, but the 
ſon of the Duke de Chartres !”---Their aſto- 
niſhment {till increaſed, when Monſ. de Chabert, 
filling a bumper, gave A health to the new 
Baron de Valois ; * 


Monſ. de Marigny, being engaged in conver- 
ſation when my brother was announced, and 
now firſt hearing the name of Valois, eagerly 
looked round, and at len Sth « diſcovering my bro- 


ther, upon whom all the _ of the; company 
| | were 
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were at this moment fixed, he enquired of the 
gentleman near him, What was the meaning 
of all this? The inſtant he was informed that 
my brother was ack' pwledged by the king as a 
deſcendant from the Valois, he was ſo tran- 
ſported with joy, that he ſuddenly ſtarted from 

tis chair, and ran to embrace him, 


The „ charmed 58 the ſonkilith of 
the parties, and apprized of the ſudden revolu- 
tion in our fortune, were curious to hear the 
cauſe which occaſioned it. My brother com- 

plied with their wiſhes, related his Rory, and 
gave ſatifaQtory anſwers to every * | 


1 the greateſt pleaſure that I mention 


the names of the Marquis and Marchioneſs de 


Chabert, and Mon. de Marigny. They were 
all the particular friends of the worthy Madame 
de Boulainvilliers ; a circumſtance alone ſuffi- 
cient to rank them high in the eſtimation of 
| every good mind, It was they who, next to 
her, were our parents and protectors. Never 
ſhall their kindneſs be effaced from my remem- 
brance ! Never ſhall I think of their names, but 


with the warmeſt emotions of gratitude ! 
= I ſhall 
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1 
I ſhall not apologize for this digreſſion in fa- 
vor of my benefactors, which, however criticiſm 
may cenſure, I truſt humanity will not con- 
demn. oy : 7 


Few men poſſeſs Go much ſen6bility, ſo 3 
goodneſs, as the Marquis de Chabert. It was : 
he who took the trouble of collecting, and pro- 
perly arranging, our papers; it was he who 
forwarded them to his couſin, Monſ. d'Ozier, 
judge of arms of the nobility of France, for his 
certificate. Not content with what he had al- 
ready done, and not wiſhing to be exceeded in 
beneyolence, even by the Marchioneſs herſelf, 
he wiſhed to bear a part in all the ſubſequent 
expence. - He pulled out his purſe, adding, 
Madam, your charge is certainly conſiderable, 
and your bounty has been of long continuance ! 
You have been ſingular in your benevolence! I 
do not aſpire to an equality ; ſuffer me only 
to partake with you the pleaſing reflections 
which ever accompany good actions; I beg 
you will indulge me in a contribution of one 
half, for what you have beſtowed on theſe. 
children! Int 


T have 
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I have already mentioned ſeveral PO of | 
| this worthy lady's bounty, but it would requize 

2 volume to do juſtice to the numerous and 
ſtrikingly benevolent marks of attention ſhe Was 
continually heaping upon us; denying herſelf a 
participation in her moſt favorite amuſements, 
to compenſate for the narrow limits of her pri- 
yate purſe, out of which ſhe ſupported us. 


I am a” faid this „ lady, 
that God has ſent theſe three children as a 
bleſſing to my family! And having often aſked 
me, if ſhe ſhould ſend for my-ſiſter, upon my 
anſwering that there was nothing I more ear- 
neſtly deſired, Then I aſſure you, my dear 
child,“ replied ſhe, I will exert my utmoſt 
endeavours with Monſieur Boulainvilliers to ef- 
fect my purpoſe.” It was this promiſe that, 
in the hours of illneſs, operated as a cordial 
medicine, and, by reviving the dying embers 
of hope, tended to accelerate the progreſs of 
returning health. This benevolent mother 
never loſt a fayorable opportunity of urging her 
ſuit to the Marquis, who, wearied by her im- 


portunity, yielded to her requeſt, and my ſiſter 


was accordingly lent for. f 
Behold 
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© Behold then, at length, the recognition of 


the Valois !---They bad the title, . N but 


not the means to ſupport it. The penſion of 
800 livres was very inadequate to ſupport the 
dignity of one of the firſt houſes 1 in France. 


Monſieur de Maurepas, whom the king had 
intruſted, was deſired by his Majeſty to make 
what arrangement he thought proper. He was 


not to blame for this penſion's being ſo trifling ; 


and I owe him the juſtice to declare, had our 
cauſe been properly ſupported, the deſcendants 
of an illuſtrious family, ſo long kept out of 
their rights, ſo long expoſed to every indignity, 


would have been better rewarded for their ſuf- 


ferings, than with the pitiful penſion of 800 
livres 8 331. Rerling) per annum. wo 


The juſtice of the ſovereign would not have 
done this : the generoſity of Monſieur Maurepas 
would at leaſt have doubled it. Who then ſet 
himſelf in oppoſition to the juſtice of the ſove- 
reign, and the generoſity of his friend ?---It was 
the Marquis de Boulainvilliers: it was he who, 
acquainted with the ceconomy of the king, and 


converſant in the arts of a courtier, wiſhed to 


recolm- 
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recommend himſelf to the royal attention, ſup- 
poſing every other man to be influenced by the 
ſame parſimonious motives which governed his 
own conduct: it was this ſeeming friend, who 
wiſhed to arrogate to himſelf the merit of ap- 
pearing generous, without ſufficient ſpirit to be 
ſo. He dictated, himſelf, this penſion of 800 
livres, under the ſpecious maſk of patriotiſin : 
the ſtate, he alledged, was overwhelmed with 
debt. But,” replied the Count de Maurepas, 
10 eight hundred is given by his Majeſty upon 
the moſt ordinary occaſions. Suffer it to be 
more than that. Let me make ſome addition.” 
No!“ replied Monſieur Boulainvilliers to 
the laſt, we will content ourſelves with eight 
hundred ! But I beg you will take the trouble. 
to repreſent to the king, that, as the ſtate is fo 
loaded with debt, I wiſh to enter, as much as 
poſſible, into his Majeſty's views of ceconomy. 
I will myſelf, therefore, ſupply the ſurplus; 
for I look upon them as our children, and they 
ſhall want for nothing !”*---Thus was this pen- 
ſion finally determined, and we received a bre- 
vet, wherein eight hundred livres were ex- 
preſſed, payable to each of us, to commence 


from December 1775, without any deduction. 
How 
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How great an alteration does change of cir- 
cumſtances create in the ideas and actions of 
men! No ſooner were we acknowledged at 
court, than all the nobleſſe inſtantly deſired our 
acquaintance, and crowded every day to pay 

their reſpects to the Baron __ myſelf. 9 


I cannot ſay that felt t myſelf at all tran- 
ſported by the compliments J received on this 
occaſion : my ideas had ever been elevated to as 
high a ſtation as that which I at preſent enjoyed. 
F was; however, | pleaſed, and grateful to my 
benefactreſs, and reflected that, without her 
protection and powerful aſſiſtance, I had not 
been reſtored to my birth-right. I contraſted 


the ſplendor of my preſent with the ragged 


wretchedneſs of my infant condition, rooted by 
misfortune on the winter-ſhaded fide of a bleak 
mountain, without hope of protection or relief, 
and where, but for the foſtetihng care of the 


good Marchioneſs, I ſhould have remained 
ſtruggling with adverſe fortune, Which could 


* ended only with my life. 


We were now, in the meridian of proſperity, 


receiving the compliments of the * and 


the 
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the friends of Madame de Boulainvilliers intro- 
duced the whole circle of their acquaintance 


Every one congratulated us on our good fortune 


and the reſtotation of a family ſo ancient, with 


a penſion ſufficient to ſupport its dignity. All 
the Gazettes were filled with this: they ſpoke 


of the recognition of the three children, and were 


profuſe iti panegyric on the royal munificence 
and royal humanity, in acknowledging the chil - 
dren of Valois, and granting them an annuity 


of 3000 livtes, and an equipment. This 


ſtory was in every body's mouth: compliments 


redoubled : every one was laviſh in praiſe of the 
king's goodneſs, and were proud, as they inſi- 
mated, to 12 it ſo well applied. 


It wit Joubtleſs appear ſingular, that Monſ. 


Boulainvilliers ſhould never contradict theſe re- 
ports, and it is ſtrange that every body ſhould 


believe them; but it was the ſyſtem of Monſ. 
de Boulainvilliers ever to appear what he was 
not, and ſeldom or never to be what he ap- 
peared. 


Monſ. de Boulainvilliers took great care to 


ſend his ſecretary round to the different coffee- 
| houſes, to make extracts from the Gazettes, 
4 | and 


„ 


and from theſe materials to form reports favors 
able to himſelf ;. for he was much more anxious 
to receive the credit of a good action, and ac- 
quire popularity from oſtentation, than my 
worthy mother, who was much better pleaſed 
with the conſciouſneſs of having done well, 
than with that empty praiſe which more fre- 
| quently attends hypocriſy than virtue. Her 
benevolence was reduced to a ſyſtem; her good 
actions were habitual ; juſtly ſhe thought, and 
her practice was ever conformable. That good 
lady was anxious to remedy. the negligence of 

her huſband ; ſhe went round among her friends, 
particularly thoſe who had the beſt acceſs to the 
royal ear, and influenced them to apply for an 
addition to our penſion ; ſhe particularly viſited 


| Monſieur and Madame Neckar, who expreſſed - 


much good-will towards us, and, doubtleſs 
from the repreſentations of the Marchioneſs, 
intereſted themſelves warmly in our favor, not 
only promiſing a continuance of their friendſhip 
and ſupport, but Monſieur Neckar actually pre- 
ſented my brother with an equipment of four 
or five thouſand livres, and his commiſſion of 
enſign. | I 


* 
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1 1 mean time Madame de Boulainvilliers 


intereſted herſelf with the miniſter to obtain an 
| addition to my penſion, at that time ignorant | 


this ſmall ſum of $00 livres, which appeared 


to her ſo inadequate, had been abſolutely fixed 


by her huſband, to recommend himſelf to the 
king, at a period when, it is perhaps neceſ- 


fary to hint, every retrenchment in the expen- 


diture of the revenue was the object of a mi- 
niſter, who, born in a republic, well knew the 
advantages of induſtry and ceconomy, and whoſe 


ſudden elevation to the head of the finances. of 


F. rance was matter of aſtoniſhment to the differ- 
ent, c courts of Europe. 


This able miniſter perfectly . ES 


the king i in plans of ceconomy, and the ſanction 
of his royal maſter gave efficacy to his regula- 
: tions. 4 | 


The chene knew not that the Marquis 
had thus influenced the miniſters, though ſhe 
was ſoon after acquainted with it; nor wall 
this circumſtance probably have been diſcloſed, 
if my brother had not waited upon Count de 
Maurepas and Monſ. Neckar, to return his ac- 
know ledgments, and beg a continuance of their 
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kindneſſes. They firſt mentioned the very words 
which I have before related to have been uſed , 
by M. Boulainvilliers, in fixing the quantum Ty 
of our penſion. M. Neckar and my brother | 
could ſcarcely believe what they heard; ſo far, 
however, did it influence my brother's conduct, 
and he felt himſelf ſo materially hurt at what 
he believed to be impoſlible, that he did not 
even pay the Marquis a viſit of thanks, in com- 
mon with the reſt of his friends who had ſtood 
forward on this occafion. He was the more 
induced to take this ſtep, having never expe- 
rienced any exertion of that ackfeinn to ſerve 
us; who had contributed nothing towards de- 
fraying the expence of my education, which 8 
was borne alone by my worthy mother, out of 
the parſimonious allowance of her huſband, 
though (as has been already obſerved) her name 
and 3 had raiſed him to — rank, he en- 
_ Joyed. : "= ; 


I was confined to my apartment by indiſpoſi- 
tion, when Madame de Boulainvilliers and the 
Abbe Tacher, brother to Madame Chabert, 
came together, to inform me of the penfion 
granted to me and my ſiſter, which they ſaid 


was the ſame as that 8 to my brother. 
| With 


( 


With the moſt heart felt aratitads; I expreſſed 
my obligations to the Marchioneſs for this, and 
every Aber inſtance of her attention to my 
welfare; at the ſame time regretting that they 
ſhould have had ſo much trouble to acquire ſo 
ſmall a penſion. Her anſwer, however, was 
the ſame as Mr. Neckar gave my brother, that 
the recognition of our title was a great 
point gained; that time would bring about 
every thing; and that our being acknowledged 
would give a ſanction for greater demands, of 
which we muſt avail ourſelves when pont, 
* ſhould offer. 


Aiongit the numerous viſitors who con- 
ſtantly crowdud to the Hotel de Boulainvilliers, 
probably to gratify curioſity by ſeeing us, was 
the Counteſs de Strokonomke, who was very 
intimate with the Marchioneſs; alſo the Ducheſs 
de Choiſeul, lady of the bed-chamber to the 
queen. In a converſation between theſe two 
ladies, it was hinted that I ſhould be married 
very ſoon ; that, with this fortune of 1000 
crowns, I thould very readily get a huſband; 
and that the king would certainly give a brevet 
of rank, and the title of colonel, to the perſon, 
whom I ſhould make choice of. Aſtoniſhed at 
is —  _- _ 


(too 
kearing them talk of a penſion of 1000-crowns, | 
I anſwered, that I really did not underſtand 
what they meant; adding, that I had only 
Zoo livres, and my ſiſter the ſame, as far as 1 
had been able to judge from the words of the 
brevet. How, my dear! replied they, 
Don't you know that it has been circulated 
through all the Gazettes in Europe? and if it 
is not really true, M. de. Boulainvilliers would 
certainly have contradicted it. It is thought ſo 
by the king, and the royal family, who read 
the papers; they believe it: and, inſtead of 
pitying you, all the world is loud in praiſe of 
the king, reſpecting his conduct towards you. 
The public therefore are very well perſuaded 
that you have each of you 1000 crowns ; and 
that, if it was not true, Monſ. de Boulainvilliers, 
who was capable of giving the beſt intelligence, 
would certainly have contradicted it, and not 
ſuffered the public to be impoſed upon, who 
muſt lament that ſo ſmall a penſion ſhould be 
given to ſupport the dignity of ſo illuſtrious a 
name; a penſion only equal to that generally 
granted by his Majeſty to one of his domeſtics, 
after twenty years ſervice, and ſcarcely ſuffi- 
cCient to ſupport even the little exigencies of 

obſcurity !?”? 5 


I have 


* 


I have before hinted that the perſon moſt cul- 
pable was Monſ. de Boulainvilliers, who, under 
his peculiar circumſtances, could not, with any 
ſhadow of propriety, take upon himſelf to con- 
tradict the public prints; for that would have 
directly led to a detection of his artifice, by 
giving the miniſters an opportunity to vindicate 
themſelves, in aſſigning the true reaſon, which. 
muſt neceſſarily criminate him, and enable me 
or my virtuous mother, who held a lie in the 
utmoſt abhorrence, to contradict it. 


W I ain. * inſtead of * me 
a favor, in procuring me to be acknowledged as 
a deſcendant of the Valois, from the inadequacy 
of the penſion granted to ſupport the dignity of 
a noble and royal houſe, who had ſacrificed their 
lives and fortunes in defence of the ſtate, -it had 
plunged me intodiſtreſs more poignant, if poſſible, 
than that I had already experienced whih I re- 
mained in obſcurity, . At the ſame moment that 
the Marquis de Boulainvilliers had given-me to 
underſtand I ſhould want for nothing at his 
houſe, in fact I wanted every ching; - and 
the bad management of the Marquis in this 
affair will appear evident, when I relate that 
our nen was made to commence from De- 
I 3 
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cember 1776, and that whole year hs never 
offered to accommodate me with a ſin gle ſol. 


| Under theſe eo, not wiſhing to 
remain a burden to the liberality of my worthy 
benefactreſs, and deſirous to conceal from her 
thoſe wants ſhe had fo long prevented me 
from experiencing, and which now, how- 
ever it might deprive her of the means of ſup- 
plying her own, ſhe would inſtantly have ad- 
miniſtered to, I accepted the offer of the Mar- 
quis, to advance me what ſums I ſtood in need 
of upon my penſion ; which, generally exceed- 
ing the limits of it, I was conſtantly in arrear, 
id at the concluſion of the year never had mo- | 
ney for my neceſſary occaſions. Monſ. de Bou- 
lainvilliers ought not to have influenced the 
miniſters, and prevented them from doing as 


they wiſhed. 


In the month of March, a ſeaſon remarkably 
fine, Monſieur, the king's brother, gave a grand 
gala, upon the mrchaſs of an eſtate called 
Brunois, moſt delightfully ſituated, which 
Monſ. Brunois had decorated at an immenſe ex- 
pence. His grand-father was agent and partner 
with the famous Samuel Bernard, the Jew, and 

: father 
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father of the Marquis de "WE CIO RI A 
grand entertainment was given, conſiſting of 
two tournaments and a comedy: an amphi- 
theatre was fitted up, for the reception of the 
royal family, who, attended by almoſt all the 
Freneh nobility, were preſent. 5 


The ſtory of our misfortunes and recognition, 
circulated in almoſt every Gazette, had reached 
the ear of the Lady Elizabeth of France. She 
expreſſed a deſire to ſee us. The Marchioneſs 
de Pont de Caſſel, one of my particular well- 
wiſhers, appriſed Madame de Boulainvilliers of 
this eircumſtance, who, wiſhing to gratify the 
princeſs, took a few turns on her terraſs, ac- 
companied by my brother, in his full uniform, 
and her youngeſt daughter, Mademoiſelle de 
Paſſy, to repreſent the three children. As the 

court paſſed (which it was obliged to do, in 
coming from Paris) the eſtate of the Marquis de 
Boulainvilliers, at Montgeron, the princeſſes 
paſſed firſt, and condeſcended to ſalute us. 
Madame de Pond, who was in the character of 
Dame de Palais to the royal ſiſters, pointed us 
out, and was the cauſe of our being taken no- 
tice of. We then went to Brunois, and were 
. at the comedy, which was performed 
: 4 8 in 
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10 compliment to the king. The royal family 
were ſeated promiſcuouſly, and it was our good 
fortune to be placed near them, particularly the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, who had ſaid, on ſpeaking 
of us, as the Marchioneſs de Boulainvilliers was 
informed. that ſame day, that, as we were ac- 
 knowledged by his My we were 10 _ 


+ | 
In conſequence of the attention paid to us by 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, the captain of the guard 
placed us near her at the banquet, and Madame 
de Boulainvilliers and her daughters had the ſa- 
tisfaction to obſerve that ſhe honored me with 
Fu regard, 
9 When the play was ended, the royal family 
adjourned to the tournament, and ſeated them- 
| felves at the upper end of the liſts, near the 
amphitheatre, whither we alſo followed, and 
again had the good fortune to obtain a ſeat near 
that of the Princeſs Elizabeth, who on this oc- 
caſion honored us with a more re partial atfention | 
den before, 


1 will ally be imagined, that is notice of 
3 exalted. a perſonage drew towards us the 
Fre „„ compliments 


xz 
compliments of almoſt all the court, who were 
ſo profuſe in their encomiums on the humanity 
and judgment of the Marchioneſs, that they | 
could not fail of reaching the royal ear, and 
their Majeſties graciouſly condeſcended to join 
theirs to the general wiſhes of the nobleſſe, for 
our welfare, 


Madame de Polignac, now. governeſs to the 
royal children, was preſent at the amphitheatre, | 
and was at that time but Jong: in favor with | 

the queen, | 


Theſe cireumſtances- are not recited merely 
from oſtentation, or with a view to induce the 
reader to ſuppoſe I poſſeſs uncommon attrac- 
tions: they are mentioned in juſtice to my fa- 
mily, and will at the ſame time ſufficiently 
evince that J have been the ſport of Fortune, 
elevated and depreſſed at the 5 of thet 7 


capricious deity; 


5 It is my wiſh alſo, from a ſtatement of theſe 
fats, to impreſs upon the minds of my readers 
how very inadequate a trifling penſion, of little 
more than three and thirty pounds a year, muſt 
ae been to ſupport the dignity of a family, 
2h mu 
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lately acknowledged by the king to be one of the 
firſt in France, and nearly related to his own, 
and who, but for the interference of lukewarm 
friends, would have extended his munificence 
ſufficiently to have enabled us to ſupport its dig- 
nity. | | | | 


Let me not be accuſed of treſpaſſing on the 
patience of my readers, by detailing incidents 
apparently frivolous, but permitted juſt to hint, 
that there is ſcarce any thing ſo trifling that 
may not be attended with ſome advantage, ] 
have engaged to write my Life, and am giving 
a portrait, where ſeveral touches of the pencil, 
ſingly taken, appear inſignificant ; collectively, 
they are eſſential to the piece. I ſhall not ſup- 
preſs thoſe foibles, which will doubtleſs meet 
the cenfure they merit ; therefore reader, who- 
ſoever thou art, I have ſome claim to thy at- 
tention, and would with to intereſt thy candor, 
while I purſue a ſurpriſing narrative, which, 
however trivial its outſet may appear, will in 
its progreſs excite, and in its concluſion > gratfy, 
10 . x 


dans lows ther Madame de Pond, and others 
belonging to the court, repreſented to us how 
| much 


6 
much the royal family complimented Madame 
de Boulainvilliers; that the princeſſes had been 
much affected with the hiſtory of our misfor- 
tunes, and were pleaſed to hear that our deſcent 
had been ſo well authenticated. Madame de 
Pond, willing to take advantage of this happy 
diſpoſition of the court in our favor, conſulted 
with Madame de Boulainvilliers to ſolicit, not 
merely an equipment, but an abſolute and cer- 
tain augmentation to our penſion, which ſhe 
was ſure could not fail of ſucceſs. 


The worthy Marchioneſs, whoſe heart ever 
felt for the diſtreſſed, but particularly the ob- 
jects of her benevolence, eagerly embraced this 
propoſal, and, with my brother, waited upon 
Monſieur and Madame Neckar, and Monſieur 


Amelot (at that time entruſted with the ma: 


nagement of affairs of ſtate) and his lady. After 
this viſit my brother departed for Breſt, about 
April 1776. 


I wil now attempt to make good what I 
have heretofore repeatedly aſſerted, that diffi- 
culties of every kind thwarted the attempts of 
thoſe who were anxious for my advancement, 


and dangers of every deſcription beſieged me in 
the 


„ 
the execution of my deſi od and rendered al 
; n 5 W e 

From che moment I was ſatisfied of the nar- 
row limits of my penſion, I frequently reflected 
upon its inadequacy to the ſervices of my an- 
ceſtors, and the compliments which were paid 
us; compliments which, under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, I even conſtrued into reproaches. In 
ſhort, the unavoidable expence attending our | 
preſent ſituation was ſo greatly ſuperior to the 
means allowed for ſupporting it, that I began 
to ſuppoſe 1 it abſolutely impoſſible for us to con- 
tinue in it. I affected to wear the ſmile of 
gaiety on my countenance, whilſt . diſcontent 

preyed upon my heart. At length my health 
fell a ſacrifice to my uneaſineſs of mind; my 
countenance exchanged the bloom of health for 
the fallow hue of melancholy; and I was 
frequently attacked by convulſions, probably 
brought on by the concealment of what was 
paſting in my breaſt. During this time, I had 
all the medical aſſiſtance that could be pro- 
cured, which was attended with conſiderable 
expence to the Marchioneſs; nevertheleſs that 
worthy lady ſpared neither expence nor atten- 
tion, chat might in the ſmalleſt degree be con- 

| ducive 
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ducive to my welfare. Eagerly intent on my 
reſtoration to health, -ſhe was buſy among her 
friends at court to procure the neceſſary means 
to enjoy it. 


The Marchioneſs de Boulainvilliers had inte- 
reſted herſelf ſo powerfully in our behalf, that 
her applications were in a fair way of terminat- 
ing ſucceſsfully. Every thing was in a train 
Pn ſecuring an augmentation of our penſion, 
when a circumſtance occurred which conſider- 
ably diminiſhed the influence of that amiable 
lady, and fruſtrated all my hopes. The cha- 
rater of the Marquis had ſuffered ſo ſeverely in 
the public eſtimation, that it extended ta all his 
connections, and the very name of Boulainvil- 
| hers became a mark for opprobrium, and in- 
cluded in the general cenſure the reputation of 
the Marchioneſs. Generous lady! in vain ſhall 
calumny attempt to ſully thy ſpotleſs fame! 
Thy actions alone can teſtify thy virtue, and 
that virtue is almoſt ſufficient to extenuate the 
follies of thy huſband. | | 


The circumſtance I allude to, at that time 
made a great noiſe. At this period, perhaps, 
amidit the n 0 hich prevail, it may be 

almoſt 
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a forgotten, at leaſt 'the Engliſh reader 
will ſcarcely recollect it. 


Madame de Boulainvilliers was en gaged on a 


| viſit to the villa of Monſieur Narbonne, Biſhop 


of D'Evreux. She had ſcarce been a fortnight 
abſent, when the Marquis followed her, leav- 


ing me at the Hotel de Boulainvilliers, in a very 


weak ſtate of health, with the a and 
two other ſervants. 551 


1 Aiſtllery of compounds, clint on in ſhip 
eaverns under his houſe and grounds, which 
extended to a conſiderable diſtance, with every 


thing neceflary for tranſacting the buſineſs with 


as few perſons, and as ſecretly as poſſible, at 
this time ſmelt ſo powerfully, which iſſued from 
the openings into the cavern, that it became al- 
moſt intolerable. My curioſity was ſtrongly 
excired, but none of thoſe about me were ca- 
pable of giving me any ſatisfactory anſwer to 
the queitions I put to them. All ſeemed greatly 
1 2 every ** was confuſion. 


Wiking to unravel this Oy WE I went out 
under pretence of paying a viſit to Mademoiſelle 
de Paſſy, the Marchioneſs's youngeſt daughter, 


at 
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at that time a penſioner in the convent of St. 
Omer's. As I paſſed, the porter ſeemed much 
confuſed, and looked very pale: at the ſame 
time I ſaw his ſon running along the garden, 
as I underſtood afterwards, to apprize Mr. Den- 
nis, ſecretary to Monſieur de Boulainvilliers, of 
what had happened, who, the moment he re- 
ceived the intelligence, opened a large reſervoir 
of water, which almoſt inſtantaneouſly filled 
thoſe fiſſures in the cavern from whence the 
ſtench iflued, and deſtroyed the greateſt part of 
the compounds; ſo that a very ſmall quantity was 
actually found. Going out of the great gate, 1 
ſaw the Gud a pied, and great crowds of people 
collected together, all. ceprobuning the conduct 
of the Marquis. I was ſenſibly affected for the 
uncaſineſs this behaviour of her huſband would 
give my worthy benefactreſs; and was ſhocked 
at the fight of the Gud a pied, and the immenſe 
ſtills and other unplements which were dragged 
out by the enraged populace, who exclaimed 
vociferoufly aquiteſ ſuch a mean debaſement of 
the French nobility. I again'demanded of the 
Swiſs the reaſon of this uproar, but could get 
no other anſwer, than that he had ſold ſome 
wine without permiſſion. Diffatisfied with this 


reply, 
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reply, and fatigued with the diſturbance, I re- 
tired to my chambe.. | 


It may eaſily be 3 a 1 af 
this kind could not long remain a ſecret : it was 
ſoon circulated throu * all Paris, and became 
the general topic of e RO, * judged it 
my duty to acquaint the Marchioneſs, and had 
actually begun a letter for that purpoſe, but a 
convulſion fit ſeized me before I could complete 
my undertaking. The report inſtantly after 
reached the ears of the Marquis, who imme- 
diately poſted to Paris; he was metyon the road 
by his ſecretary ; and the Marchioneſs arrived 
foon after. They were, however, obliged to 
enter the town by night, to avoid the inſults of 


the populace. 


% 

This unfortunate affair prevented their ap- 
pearing at court for a conſiderable time, which 
greatly mortified my worthy mother, who was 
not privy. to this ſubterraneous ſpeculation, 
which her ample fortune had rendered unneceſ- 
fary, and her birth diſgraceful. It was this 
untoward circumſtance which had -rendered all 
her plans on my behalf abortive, although nearly 
mature for ſucceſs, and induced perſons of di- 


l 


* 
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dültinction, who had formerly been particularly 
intimate, to withhold their viſits. 


The diſcovery of this Adee mean occupation 
was by ſome attributed to the Count de Bou- 
| hinvilliers, a relation of the Marchioneſs, to 
whom ſhe was alſo guardian, and will ſerve to 
elucidate my remark, that the Marquis became 
poſſeſſed of his title in right of his wife, whoſe 
family was of great diſtinction. The Marquis 
was a ſon of the Preſident D'Hureux, by a 
daughter of the famous Jew, Samuel Bernard, 
whoſe riches, though great, could only be 
equalled by his philanthropy and beneficence. 
The Marchioneſs was heireſs to Monſieur de 
Balaincourt, Marquis de Boulainvilliers, and 
there being no male heir to inherit the title, 
the Marquis made intereſt to Procure it for 
2 himſelf, | 8 

4 

The —_ aan and ni of [thi | 
Count de Boulainvilliers was the very oppoſite _ 
to that of an informer : he, on the contrary, 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to conſole the 
Marchioneſs, and intreated the Prince de Conti 
to uſe his influence with the king in behalf of 
the Marquis; a circumſtance alone ſufficient to 
TREE ß - - _ - - _—_— 
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vindicate ** from ſo unjuſt an aſperſion. His 
Majeſty was ſo much incenſed at the conduct 


of the Marquis, which he conceived. a ſtain 


upon the French nobility, that he gave public 
marks of his' diſpleaſure, by Proninjng him 
from appearing at court. 


The diſpleaſure of Fi monarch ſo far biaſſed 
the opinions of the nobility, that the Marquis 
was ſhunned by all ranks. The Prince de Conti 
diſcontinued. his viſits ; but having, through 
the interceſſion of the Count de Boulainvilliers, 


undertaken to reſtore him to the royal favor, 


by way of affording him all the countenance and 
friendſhip in his power, he renewed his viſits, 
with a view of gaining over the reſt of the no- 
bility (ever ready to follow the example of per- 
ſons of diſtinction) in favor of the . he had 
el] . 


I had the honor to be preſent when this di- 
ſtinguiſhed perſonage paid his ſecond viſit. We 
were in the ſaloon when the prince was an- 
nounced; .and it being in ſome meaſure a viſit of 
buſineſs, as ſoon as he entered, the Marchioneſs 
made a ſign for me to retire. I roſe to obey ; ; 
_- as I had en had the honor to be 
| introduced 
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| introduced to him, with the greateſt politeneſs 
and affability addreſſing himſelf to the Marchio- 
neſs, ** No, Madame! I conſider Mademoiſelle 
de Valois as one of your children; there is no 
neceſſity for her to withdraw ; from this day | 
the muſt ſtill be dearer, as the king is diſpoſed 
to forgive the offence of the Marquis, and has 
declared that his principal inducement is the at- 
' tention paid by your family to theſe deſcendants _ 
of the Valois.“ I felt a diſagreeable ſenſation 
as the prince uttered this, and wiſhed I had not 
been preſent, leſt ſuch a declaration ſhould hurt 
the feelings of my worthy benefactreſs. Whe- 
ther he had heard of the Marquis's conduct in 
our penſion, and wiſhed to intereſt him more 
ſtrongly in our behalf, or whether the huma- 
nity and beneficence of the Marchioneſs, of 
which all Paris was ſenſible, in a great degree 
counterpoiſed the meanneſs of the Marquis, and 
influenced the royal breaſt to this reconciliation, 
I cannot exactly determine. 


I muſt now recall to the recollection of my 
reader, my ſiſter Marianne, of whom I have 
yet ſaid but little. She was left, as has been 
before ſtated, expoſed to the charity of Durand, 
a wealthy farmer, who had found means to 

1. 3 poſſeſs 
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poſſeſs himſelf of a confilemble pak: of ihe 


eſtate at Fontette. I have hinted that my mo- 


ther's extravagance had rendered my father ne- 


ceſſitous. Durand had money; and, as people 
in diſtreſs ſeldom conſider the exorbitance of in- 
tereſt, my father unfortunately fell within his 
gripe, and Durand failed not to take advantage 


of his neceſſities. My mother herſelf knew C 
this, and conſidered that it was his duty to take 


the charge of ſupporting a part of the family. 
---I have been able to collect theſe conjectures, 


from a paper which my mother pinned upon the 
garment of my infant ſiſter, expreſſive of her 


thoughts on this ſubject, and L that he 
would take care of her. 1 


55 Durand, anos took her into his houſe, 
but he determined to make her as little expen- | 
ſive as poſſible, and even thought that, inſtead 


of being ſaddled with a burthen, he might be 
eaſed of the expence of a ſervant. She was 
accordingly, as early as poſſible, taught to do 
every menial office- about the en This, 
however, was habitual, and had ſhe remained 


ignorant of her birth, her life perhaps had 


paſſed in happy and quiet obſcurity; but as the 
of ew. _ many people in the neighbourhood, 
| acquainted 


-- 
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acquainted with the circumſtances, gave ber 
information of thoſe misfortunes which had in- 
duced her family to leave the cradle of their an- 
ceſtors, the patrimonial inheritance, in queſt of 
preferment at court, but had never been heard 
of ſince, This tale | awakened her ſenſibility. ' 


They: pointed out the manſion where ſhe was. 
: the ſpark was kindled, which, with in- 


= years, ſpread into a flame, and warmed 


her boſom with reflections on her birth, and the 
difference between her preſent ſituation and that 
to which ſhe was entitled. She till preſerved 
the name of St. Remy, and mourned her miſer- 
able and orphan condition, deprived of her pro-. 
tectors ere ſhe was yet acquainted with them; 
but the eſtimated her loſs by her ſituation, of 

which ſhe deſpaired to ſee a change, 


1 hw before N that at FR time br 5 
my brother's being received, and at that of the 
grant of the penſion, the Marchioneſs conceived. 
the benevolent intention of ſending for my ſiſter, 
hoping thereby to alleviate my ſufferings, occa- 
ſioned by my bad ſtate of health. She accord- 


ingly performed her promiſe, by writing to 15 


Durand for that purpole. ; 
I 3 9 Efeven 
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Eleven months elapſed without receiving any 
intelligence. The Marchioneſs, Fatprizel at 
this deky, wrote, about fourteen months after 
her firſt application to Durand, to the rector of 
Fontette, who returned for anſwer, that Durand 
had certainly received her letters, but ſuppbſed 
he had been at a great expence in bringing her 
up; that ſhe was ſo very ſerviceable about his 
houſe, that he could not conveniently part with 
her; and that he judged it his intereſt, at all 
eyents, to retain her in the eee EN, 


Durand had heard of the penſion TE 
my fiſter, and thought it, on that account, his 
intereſt to keep her near him; but he had a 
much ſtronger, and what his avarice deemed a 
more weighty. reaſon. He knew the means 
whereby he became poſſeſſed of the eſtate of 
Fontette : he knew they would not ſtand the 
teſt of legal inveſtigation, and he did not chooſe 
my ſiſter ſhould leave him, leſt her evidence 
wait materially affect his intereſt. 


Madame 8 Boulainyilliers had wrote more 
letters than one. He dreaded the power of the 
Mareltioneſs, and ſtudied. by art to counteract 

| it. 
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. "Though the left his houſe, though deprived 
of a ſervant, he ſacrificed this comparatively 
trifling advantage to the more important one of 
retaining her in the country : for this purpoſe 
he propoſed to marry her to a neighbouring pea- 
fant, named Colas Idlie, og by this to 
make Himſelf Kue 


The NMatchionefs, hearing of His intention, 
and finding no time was: to be loſt, inſtantly 
wrote to Monfieur Roullier d'Orveuille, in- 
tendant of Champaigne, requeſting him to give 
Durand orders etther-to ſend my ſiſter inſtantly 
to Paris, or to bring her thither himſelf. This 
peremptory order was complied with, throu gh 
fear, and we received an anſwer, firing. the day | 
when he would AF her. 


| Madame de Bouldinyiliere, ever complſcizte, 
concealed from me this good news, fearing, 
from the indiſpoſition with which I was almoſt 
always afflicted, that a too ſudden tranfition 
from grief to joy might be attended with the 
worſt conſequences ; ſhe therefore contrived, 
by degrees, to acquaint me of the approaching 
arrival of my ſiſter, to whom a penſion of eight” 
hundred livres had been granted, as well as to 
*. . 


/ 
/ 
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myſelf ; mentioning the in ſhe was expected, 
and explaining to me what ſteps ſhe had taken 
to oblige Durand to bring her to Paris, as alſo 
the motives which induced him to detain her. 


Overjoyed at this unexpected good news, and 
o0verwhelmed with gratitude to my benefactreſs, 
I impatiently waited the arrival of my ſiſter: I 


imagined it would alleviate that affliction I had ſo 
long been a prey to, but which would now 
ceaſe to weigh me down, when repaſed i in a 
ſiſter in whom I could place my confidence, 


/ Thoſe who are not ignorant of the Pangs of 


ſilent ſorrow, have probably felt, or their ſen- 


ſibility may lead them to anticipate, thoſe ſen- 
ſations I experienced at the hope of folding a 
beloved ſiſter to my heart, who had juſt been 


relieved from ſuch a diſtreſſing ſituation, . 


The day on which my ſiſter was expected at 
length approached, and ſhe arrived. about one 
| o'clock. Madame de Boulainvilliers, Madame 
the Marchioneſs de Chabert, Madame de Pond 
de Coſſet, and the three daughters of Madame 


de Boulainvilliers, were aſſembled: they placed 
me in the midſt of them, and my ſiſter being 
brou ght 
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brought in, Tell me, my dear, which of 
theſe ladies do you take to be your ſiſter?“' 
She ſurveyed the company attentively, and 
throwing herſelf on my neck, This is ſhe!” 
replied Marianne. My heart tells me, this is 
ſhe!” The company wiſhed not to conceal 
thoſe emotions which did honor to their ſenſi- 
bility. The author of this ſcene, the worthy 
Marchioneſs, ſurveyed us with a look of tender- 
neſs, her eyes gliſtening with the triumph of | 
beneficence and bumapity; 


Soon after the company retired, and left me 
alone with my ſiſter, who almoſt ſtifled: me 
with careſſes; but our tongues mutually refuſed 
their office ; we had a thouſand things to fay, 
a thouſand queſtions to aſk, but the fulneſs of 
our hearts rendered us incapable of 'gratifying 


our wiſhes, 
| f 


The company returned after a ſhort abſence; 
they remarked the effect this interview had on 
my ſpirits ; and my eyes, expreſſive of the con- 
tentment of my heart, proved the cordial in- 
fluence a mind at eaſe has to ſubdue the indiſ- 
* of the body. . | 


Though 


il 
10 
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"Ph T had not time to recount to my 
fiſter the 8 of my life, I was as eager 
to make her acquainted with the kindneſs of my 
worthy mother, as ſhe to be beneficent, or 
my ſiſter to acknowledge it. As we returned 
with the company, HEB enquired which 
of thofe ladies had been fo kind to her ſiſter. 
When ſhe was informed, ſhe threw. herſelf 
at the feet of the Marchioneſs, and kiſſing her 
gown and hands, thanked her for the favors ſhe 
had done her brother and ſiſter, and intreated 


* ſhe would have the goodneſs to. take her alſo 


under her protection, which ſhe would do every 
thing in her power to merit; adding, that the 
ſhould entertain the higheſt reſpect for Monficur 
de Boulainvilliers, * every other branch of 
the . © 


The " Ji REY pleaſed with theſe effuſions 
of gratitude, promiſed her protection and ſup- 
port, All ſeemed to congratulate us on our fe- 
heity, which appeared to be the genuine effu- 


ſions of ſenſibility. I recounted to Marianne the 


hardſhips I had ſuffered : the pitied | them, and 
related her own ; while half was loſt on either 


fide by mutual communication. 


The 
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The Marquis de Boulainvilliers, hotwith- 
ſtanding the diſcouragements he received, con- 
_ ceived hopes even from his repeated diſappoint- 
ments. He ſtill continued his odious addreſſes, 
and perſiſted in his attempts to win me to his 
purpoſe, All my remonſtrances, all my reſiſt- 
ance, was fruitleſs, and I had no reſource to 
avoid his importunity, but to retire to a eon- 
vent. I had made this propoſal about a year 

ago, and begged to retire to the convent of 
D'Hire, about half a league from Montgeron. 
The Marchioneſs even Hoke to the Abbeſs on 
the fubject; but the Marquis had wearied me 
with arguments to diſſuade me from my intent, 

and the tender affection of my mother would 
not permit! her to part with me. [ 


On the arrival oe my alter, whom I found 
inclinable to the meaſure, I determined to go 
to this convent ; and the Marquis, finding it 
impoſſible to diſſuade me from my purpoſe, aſ- 
ſumed a different tone: he reproached me for 
what · he termed obſtinacy, and was noticed by 
the whole houſe, as entertaining a ſtrong degree | 
of reſentment againſt me. 


One 
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One morning Monſieur de Boulainvilliers 
came to my apartment, ſpoke to me with great 
apparent frankneſs, and made a profuſion of 
fine promiſes. On his ſecond viſit he was not 
10 polite ; he made ſome diſagreeable propoſi- 
tions: in ſhort, his language wore a threaten- 
ing aſpect. . Since,” faid he, . you are de- 
termined to go to this convent, you ſhall-remain 
there all your life ! I ſhall make a point of pre- 
venting Madame de Boulainvilliers, my daugh- 
ters, and all my acquaintance, from ever com- 
ing near you! He took care to ſend out my 
fiſter and the maid, at this time, that they 
might not be witneſſes to his behaviour, nor his 
threats ; and added, when quitting my cham-. 
der, Prepare yourſelf, then: I am very ſorry 
chat you ſhould be ſo indiſpoſed; but, ſince you 
hate me, you ſhall be puniſhed for your ingra- 
titude, and that ſuddenly: it is proper that we 
ſhould be ſeparated !”” He then went out to 
order the horſes to. be put to the coach; for, 
exclaimed he, I am going to conduct the 
Valois to their convent !” He then ſent one 
of the women to help me to dreſs, and aſſiſt me 

in packing up. After this 1 enquired for my 


mother, to requeſt of her permiſſion ta come 
and 
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and bid her farewell; but ſhe was not to be 
found. I have ſince learned from herſelf, that 
ſhe was afraid ſhe could not bear our part- 
ing ; and that it was Monſieur de Boulainvilliers 
| who told her, and all the houſe, that it was 

myſelf who propoſed this ſcheme, upon which 
was moſt obſtinately bent, and 2 he found 
it in vain to oppofe i 


| The abbey wing: but at a ſhort diſtance, we 
ſoon arrived, and found the Marquis and the 
Count de Franclin,. the brother and nephew of 
the Abbeſs. They were ſurprized to ſee the 
Marquis de Boulainvilliers, who accompanied 
us, with the Chevalier de P Hil. This man, as 
all Paris knows, 1s the creature of the Marquis; 
and he had the aſſurance to propoſe him to me 
as my huſband, faying, ©* You may then be 
always at the hotel; your reputation wall be 
fafe; and you may carry on an intrigue with- 
out ſuſpicion!” They had been that very 
morning to inform the Abbeſs, that my ill ſtate 
of health would not permit me to come in leſs. 
than a month. As it was neceſſary, however, 
for the Marquis to aſſign ſome reaſon for this 
ſudden return of the Chevalier and himſelf, he 
aſſured the Abbeſs it was abſolutely my own 
70 5 deter- 
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determination, from which he had done all 10 his 


power to diſſuade me, but in vain. The Lady 
Abbeſs informed him, that, coming ſo very un- 
expectedly, things were not in readineſs for our 
reception. Thel Marquis replied, Then they 


muſt do as well as they can: adding, They 


will experience the bad effects of their obſtinacy. 
It is not my fault. Then turning to the Ab- 


beſs, he told her he had ſomething particular to 


communicate to me, and we were left alone in 
the parlour. You are,” faid he, *< at your 
own diſpoſal, either to go or ſtay, If you will 
return, and act as I would with. you, for your 
own advantage, I will arrange every. thing for 
the beſt with your mother.” No!“ replied 


I, with indignation ; *<* I will ſubmit to every 


inconvenience ! To be unfortunate, is better 
than to be criminal! The Abbeſs, the Cheva- 
ler, and my fiſter, being returned into the 
room, the Marquis took his leave, expreſſing 
great concern for our welfare, and that he 
would ſee us very ſoon, and bring the Marchio- 
neſs along with him. | 


The day after, I wrote to my tender mother, 
who anſwered my letter in the kindeſt terms. 


Her letters gave me great conſolation, and ſhe 


r 


frequently viſited me, accompanied by her 
daughters. But the Marquis de Boulainvilliers, 


whole negle& indeed gave me no very great 
concern, called on me but once, as he paſſed to 


his eſtate at Paſſy. 


Att ached to the convent, I became delighted ; 


with this new ſcene of life, where every thing. 
ſsemed peaceful, calm, and contented.. I was. 
not perſecuted with the odious addreſſes of the 
Marquis ; I was not harrafied by the hurry and 
buſtle of the buſy world, nor tormented with: 
that complimentary language which ſpeaks every 
thing, and means nothing. My mind was more 
at mk and my health by degrees returned. 


The Lady Abbeſs regarded me with the tender- 


neſs of a parent. Polite, ſenſible, generous and 


humane, her kindneſs, and the aſſiduous atten- 


tion of the young ladies, my companions, ren- 


dered my life fe. agreeable in the convent, that 


in about three or four months after my reſidence 
among them, I ſignified to the Lady Abbeſs my 


intention of taking the veil, with two other 


young ladies who were going to devote them- 
ſelves to religion. I followed exactly every re- 


ligious ar 5 I complied with every duty; I 
prayed, 
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prayed, faſted, watched and wept. Seven or 
eight months after, I wrote to ſeveral friends of 
the Marchioneſs, requeſting that they would 


exert themſelves, on my behalf, to . her 
conſent that I ſhould take the veil. 1 


The good Abbeſs had many 1 
with me on the ſubject, and aſſured me that it 


required the deepeſt conſideration, before, in 


the full bloom of my youth, I ſacrificed all 
my future proſpects, to be confined for life 
within the narrow limits of a convent. She 
contraſted the charms of ſocial with the recluſe 
auſterity of a religious life; told me it was 2 


vow that could never be recalled, and adviſed 


me to proceed with the utmoſt deliberation. 


Her repreſentations, however, were ineffec- 
tual, and, notwithſtanding every remonſtrance, 
I remained in the ſame mind, of devoting the 
remainder of my days to the ſervico of my 
Creator. | 


The best would by no means give 
her conſent; in conſequence of which the Lady 
Abbeſs, who had made every remonſtrance in 


her pow er, adviſed me to write to the arch- 
biſhop 


1 
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biſhop of Paris, and intereſt him in my favor, 
to win over Madame de Boulainvilliers to comply 


with my requeſt. 


That reverend prelate exerted kn ſo ſuc- 


ceſsfully, that he had nearly brought my good 
mother to a compliance, when I received a let- 


ter from the Marchioneſs du Pond Caſſee, to 
whom I had alſo written to uſe her ſolicitations -. 
in my favor: This worthy lady, ſo far from 


according to my deſires, was of an opinion dia- 


metrically oppoſite. Religious, without being 
enthuſiaſtic, ſhe thought that the Creator might 


be much better glorified by active benevolence, 
and fulfilling all the duties of ſocial, than by the 
gloomy penances, faſts, prayers and mortifica- 


tions attendant on religious life: ſhe painted 


its inconveniencies in glowing colors; ſhe 
conjured me to do nothing haſtily, told me 1 
was too young- to determine, and ſuggeſted, 


that if after taking the veil, my ſentiments 


ſhould alter, my Pen. Was * — loſt. 


Much as I elicemad Madame du Pond, dearly 


as I loved the Marchioneſs, the remonſtrances 


of the one, and the tender ſolicitations of the 


other, were equally ineffectual. I had ſeen 


Vol. I | * nothing 
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nothing in this world that could fix my attach- 
ment; I directed my thoughts to a better; my 
beſt friends pleaded in vain to draw my atten- 
tion from the ſervice of my Creator. Would to 


heaven that my reſolutions had remained u un- 
haken! 


tedene de Boulainvilliers, finding her argu- 
ments and ſolicitations equally inefficacious, had 
recourſe to a ſtratagem, with a view to procraſ- 
tinate the execution of ſo raſh a ſtep, and avail 
herſelf of the interval, to wean me from my 
determination. She was acquainted with mo- 
naſtic regulations, and knew that a lady during 
her noviciate, going out of the convent on any 
pretence whatever, becomes thereby incapaci- 
tated: it terminates that moment, and ſhe is 
obliged again to commence it, and continue the 

ſame time, before ſhe is permitted to take the 
habit. I was not aware of this, and the Mar- 
chioneſs availed herſelf of my ignorance to exe- 
cute her intentions. 


She . on her a to go to the 
convent, and invite my fiſter and me to dine 
with them at Montgeron. She deſired him to 
enforce her invitation, by repreſenting: that this 

| | would 
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would probably be the laſt opportunity they 
ſhould have of ſeeing me, as the eſtate at Mont- 


geron was to be diſpoſed of, and that next year 


they ſhould be at another. He added, that 


there was a large party who wiſhed to ſee me 
before I took the veil, which finding me abſo- 


lutely bent wpon, no further ſolicitations ſhould 


be uſed to diſſuade me. oh 


The Marquis had? his views in wiſhing me to 


feturri; and he executed his commiſſion with all 


the eloquence he was maſter of; but neither 


his perſuaſion, hor plauſibility, influenced my 
acceptance of this invitation. Deſirous to ſee 


my worthy mother, at whoſe inftance I well 
knew the Marquis had viſited me ; not without 
a with to take a laſt farewell of thoſe friends 
who expreſſed their concern for my welfare, 
and totally ignorant of what was in agitation, I 
determined, with my ſiſter, to N the 


28 25 to . geron. 


When we arrived, a kgs company of both 


ſexes were aſſembled. The Marchioneſs and 
her daughters, doubtful of the ſucceſs of the 
Marquis' s application, appeared particularly 


pleaſed to fee us. My health being now almoſt 


K 2 * *-. reſtored, 
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reſtored, my uſual vivacity returned with it; I 
felt the joys of the ſocial circle in which I was 
engaged; the converſation was various and en- 
tertaining, and the hours glided rapidly away: 
at n, I bethought. myſelf that it was time 
to return to the convent, and ſignified my with 
to depart. The company were unanimous in 
their wiſh for my continuance ; from perſua- 
ſions they condeſcended to uſe intreaties, but 
my reſolution ſtill remaining inflexible, Ma- 
dame de Boulainvilliers informed me, in a tone 
blended with the kindneſs of friendſhip, that 
ſhe could by no means permit me to depart, and 
that orders had been given that the carriage 
ſhould not be prepared. In conſequence of this, 
finding it equally rude and inefficacious to per- 
fiſt, I made a merit of neceſſity, and conſented 
to ſtay. 8 


Day after day paſſed on in the ſame manner. 
My worthy mother, whoſe ſociety I was moſt 
fond of, made uſe of every means in her power 
to wean me from my reſolution: every one 
ſtrove to give me the moſt engaging picture of 
ſocial felicity, and the un en "of; the world, 
to which they knew, from my Apen, [ 
was not. inſenſible. 


During 
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During this time, the Marquis Je Bend 


villiers took every opportunity of being alone 
with me, under pretence of reaſoning me out 
of my predileQion for the convent ; but, in 
fact, he was urging his own iniquitous ſuit. 


In one of theſe viſits, while the Marquis, 
under pretence of the. pureſt friendſhip and pa- 
ternal kindneſs, was preſſing my hand to his 
lips, the Marquis de Brancas and the Abbe 


Tacher entered the room. We were both con- 


| fuſed, but our confuſion: proceeded from diffe- 
rent motives : the bluſh of conſcious innocence. 


coloured my cheek ; the complexion of con- 


ſcious guilt ſtained that of the Mangquis, 


en ſo peculiarly circumſtanced, that I had 
never dared to communicate any part of his 
conduct to my mother. I knew it would give 


her uneaſineſs, and that ſuch a communication 
would have been prejudicial to the intereſt of 


our family. Under this delicate predicament, I 


was obliged to endurg--1what I knew not how 
to remedy. $79 


The Marquis & Brancas and the Abbe Terk 


well knew the diſpoſition of the Marquis de 
—_ Boulain- 
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Boulainvilliers : they did not imagine that I 


gave him encouragement ; their candor acquit- 


ted me both of impropriety of conduct, and 
evil intentions ; neither their candor or their 

_ friendſhip could preyail againſt their judgment, 
which accuſed him of both, His importunities 
had before determined me to retire to a convent, 
I was delighted with the life I led there. Im- 
proved by the inſtructions of the worthy Abbeſs, 
and charmed with the aſſiduities of my compa- 
nions, the Marquis, inſtead of prevailing on me 
to ſtay, increaſed, by his een my in⸗ 
clination to * | 


At the expiration of eight dpi; unable ta 
reſiſt my entreaties, the Marchioneſs conſented 
that I ſhould go, upon condition that I would 
not perſiſt in my reſolution of taking the veil, 
but wait at leaſt till I was twenty-five years of 
age. She expreſſed a with that I ſhould change 
my convent, that I might be nearer the family, 
and pointed out the Abbe Royal de Longchamps, 
about three leagues and an half from Paris, as 
the moſt eligible ſityation. I acceded to this 
propoſal with the leſs regret, as many of my 
companions at the convent d'Hire having taken 
* veil, I ſhould be deprived of their Sasy ; 

| and 


( 
and the loſs I ſhould ſuſtain on being removed 
from the inſtruction of the good Abbeſs, would 


be counter poiſed by the viſits and correſpondence 


of the Marchioneſs de Boulainvilliers. 


On the 2oth of March, 1778, I removed to 
the Abbe Royal de Longchamps, where I was 
frequently viſited by the family of Boulainvilliers 
and their friends. The Marquis came frequently 


in the morning, on horſeback : he was always 


admitted to viſit me; but theſe viſits, where 
love was always the topic, became at length ſo 
very diſguſting, added to the remarks of the 
penſioners in the ſame convent, to whom viſits 
from the other ſex were very unuſual, that I 


intreated the Abbeſs, who was friendly to me, 
in general terms, not to ſuffer any gentleman 


viſit me, on any pretence Whatever. 


The Abbeſs complied | with my widdhen, and 


the Marquis was denied admittance. Enraged 
at this repulſe, he had recourſe to threats, and 


laid, that neither my mother, nor any of the 


family, or friends of the family, ſhould come 
to viſit me, neither ſhould I ever come to the 
caſtle to viſit them at Paſly. This threat was 


not problematical ; four months paſſed without 


K4 ſeeing, 
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ſeeing, or hearing from any body, I wrote 
often to my mother, but my letters were inter- 
cepted; and, as I afterwards learned, whenever 
the Marchioneſs propoſed paying me a viſit, the 
Marquis was ſure either to invite company, or 
remind her of an engagement. He remarked, 
by way of raiſing her diſpleaſure, that we never 
wrote, though I had actually written ſeveral 
letters, and was greatly ſurprized at receiving 
no anſwer. Indeed, this conduct appeared ſin- 
gular in the convent, and ogcahoned 4 variety 
of mente. | | 


At length Coquelin, his valet de chambre, 
the ſame perſon who formerly brou ght me the 
watch, called one day to ſee us. I charged him 
to deliver a letter, and repreſent to the Mar- 
chioneſs how much the diſcontinuance of her 
viſits was regretted by my ſiſter and myſelf, and 
to jntreat her to anſwer our letter, bi 


It is here neceflary 1 to . that the Mar- 
chioneſs, the moſt amiable of women, fulfilled. 
all the duties of domeſtic life, in a mode almoſt 
beyond example: the paid the moſt implicit 
ee to her huſband, "whole deſigns did 

Tg 
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not elude her penetration, though fhe had the 
prudence I not to 1 to ſee thee. 


About the year 1774; the 8 de Bou- 
lainvilliers was attacked with a fiſtula. In the 
extremity of pain occaſioned by that diſorder, 
and in a fit of devotion, he made a religious vow, 
that if it ſhould pleaſe God to reſtore him to 
health, he would make a pilgrimage to St. 
Reme „ to return thanks. 95 | 


It is r to aids to the Engliſh __ 
that 3 in all Catholic countries this is very com- 
mon. Some ſaint is ſuppoſed to preſide over 
every diſorder, and receive the patients, who 
in all dangerous caſes make offerings, and re- 

turn thanks at the ſhrine of that ſaint, whole 
influence facilitated the cure. 5 


The — 8 Ae was a Atul, St 
Reme's, a female, is the tutelar a Her 
complexion is rather dark, from —_ ſhe. 
is probably called La 8 Noir. She has a 
chapel appropriated to herſelf; her ſhrine is 

profuſely decorated, and ſhe is habited in the 

richeſt attire, finely embroidered and orna- 


mented with pearls and precious ſtones. In one 
: hand 
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hand. ſhe holds a roſary, and in the other a 
lighted taper. Her figure is majeſtic, her coun- 
tenance engaging and ſerene. Thoſe who pro- 
ſtrate themſelves before her, always bring of- 
ferings, according to their circumſtances, ex- 

preſſive of their gratitude for the favors they, 
through her interceſſion, have received. This 
ceremony continues nine days, from whence it 
is called Newvenne : it is performed every morn- 
ing faſting ; maſs is ſaid, and ſu pplications are 

made to this virgin ſaint to grant the ſupplicants 
every thing that may be beneficial to their inte- 
reſt. 1 bf 


About this period the Marquis was' preparing 
to fulfil his pious reſolution, when Coquelin 
brought me an anſwer from my worthy mother, 
acquainting me with the circumſtance, and aſ- 
ſuring me, at the ſame time, that ſhe would 


ſend for 1— after his m 


What 20034 have refreſhed his memory, and 
rouſed his religious compulſions, after having 
lain dormant four years, I am at a loſs to deter- 
mine, unleſs the returning W of the 
ſame diſorder. 


Plea ſe 


. 
Pleaſed with the anſwer of my mother, and 
delighted to think, whatever mi ight have been 


the intentions of her huſband, ſhe at leaſt had 
not forgot me, I waited with impatience for 


the departure of the Oey" which was not 
Joys alen | 


'The day lebten to his . my 


good mother performed her promiſe, and ſent 


her coach to fetch us. She received us, on our 
arrival, with all the tenderneſs of an affectionate 
parent, made us preſents of gowns, and enter- 
tained us very agrecably for three weeks, during 
the time of the penitent's pilgrimage, till news 
arrived that the Marquis was on his return. On 


this intelligence we were preparing to depart. 


The Marquis arrived three days after his let- 


ter, and ſurprized us juſt as we were on the 


point of returning. Our worthy mother, per- 
ceiving his diſpleaſure, kindly undertook to ſet- 
tle all differences, and promote a reconciliation. 
She made uſe of every means to win over the 


Marquis to her purpoſe ; told him that we had 
wrote feveral letters, expreſſing a deſire to ſee 


him before his departure, and with him a good 


an, This Oy lady interceded ſo ſuc- 
5 celsfully, 


— 
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1 
cefsfully, that a temporary reconciliation Was 
effected, and ſhe obtained permiſſion, with great 

difficulty, that we ſhould ſtay two days longer. 


The next morning the Marquis came into 
my chamber, and renewed his odious ſolicita- 
tion; but finding me ſtill impregnable to his 
attack, and giving him my uſual anſwers, he 
was quite exaſperated, and gave the Marchioneſs 
many trivial reaſons for our immediate depar- 
ture; ſuch as, that the coach could not be 
ſpared another day; that he expected company, 
who would have occaſion for our chamber. 
The affection of the Marchioneſs led her to 
make ſome remonſtrances, the reaſonableneſs 
of which being unable to contradict, he flew 
into a paſſion. Uneaſy at being the cauſe of 
this diſturbance, my anxiety was obvious, 
and noticed by all the family, but particularly 
by the worthy Marchioneſs and her daughters, 
who, on that account, treated me with parti - 
cular kindneſs. 


There was no alternative; expoſtulations and 
entreaties were equally ineffectual. We re- 
turned to the convent, where I ſtill felt the 
ſtrongeſt r to take the veil. My com- 

| panions 
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panions were all friendly, and the Abbeſs a very 
worthy woman. I continued there, happily 


ſituated, till the death of the Abbeſs cauſed a 


conſiderable diminution in my felicity; for moſt 
of the long-ſtanding penſioners, with whom I 
was in habits of familiarity, ſoon after her 
death quitted the convent. 


In the year 1778, Mademoiſelle de Paſſy, the 
Marchioneſs's youngeſt daughter, upon the eve 
of being married to the Viſcount de Tonneres; 
required us to be preſent at the ceremony, and 
| preſented us with very elegant dreſſes to appear 
in on the occaſion. The nuptials were ſolem- 


nized in the church of Saint Euſtace, which 


was crowded by perſons of diſtinction of both 
ſexes. We were placed in the church on each 
| fide of Madame de Boulainvilliers, it being the 
cuſtom in France for adopted daughters to be 
placed on each ſide their mother during the ce- 
remony. This circumſtance . us to 
be particularly remarked, and we became after- 


wards the ſubject of much converſation; ſome 


obſerving, from the countenance and protection 
we experienced, that we ſhould have fortunes 
equal to the dignity of our birth, and (thanks 
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to Mademoiſelle de Pafly' 8 _ proſent) the 


brilliance of our 1 


Monſieur de * as 3 whi had been 
the means of bringing about the match between 


the Viſcount de Tonneres and Mademoiſelle de | 


Paſly, a gentleman who was naturally fond of 


negociations of this nature, came ſoon after to 


the Marquis and Marchioneſs de Boulainvilliers, 
deputed by a young gentleman who was re- 
ported to have'been a natural ſon of Louis the 


Fifteenth. His name I do not recolle&, but 


his mother was a German Baroneſs, of the name 
of Kinkelle, and ſpent the remainder of her life 
in a convent. I recolle& once having ſeen this 
gentleman at the Opera : he was about one and 
twenty years of age, and appeared to de very 
elegant and accompliſhed. c 


The fubllence of this roo was, that as 


Mademoiſelle Valois was without fortune, Ma- 
dame de Boulainvilliers ſhould exert her influ- 


_ ence at court to obtain for him a lieutenancy in 
caſe he ſhould marry her. This accompliſhed, 
and his intereſt ſtrengthened by his connection 
with the family of — he would 


make 
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make vigorous efforts to recover the poſſeſſions - | | 


of my anceſtors. It is doubtleſs unneceſſary to i 
hint, even to the Engliſh reader, that, by the - 
civil law which prevails upon the continent, | | 
contracts of marriage are frequently made be- | 


tween the parents or guardians, without the | 
children havin g any Know —_ of the tranſac- | 
tion. | | 


Monſieur de Fort de Beaufort had permiſſion 
of the Marchioneſs to ſpeak to me of this cir- 
cumſtance, in her preſence. He availed him- 
ſelf of this permiſſion, and aſked me if I ſhould 
have any objection to this young gentleman for 
an huſband. Upon my expreſſing no great diſ- 
inclination to the propoſal, my worthy mother 
wiſhed to put every thing in a train for com- 
pletion, and, to avoid expence, propoſed that 
the wedding ſhould be kept at the caſtle at Pafly; 
but my good friend the Marquis, ever ready to 
marr the benevolent intentions of the Marchio- 
neſs; ever anxious to thwart the deſigns of thoſo 
who wiſhed to render me ſervice, would hear 
nothing of this propoſition, and declared that he 
did not chuſe to concern himſelf with the mat- 
ter. In conſequence of ſuch adeclaration, neither 
this, 
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this, nor any future propoſal, took effect, dur- 
ing my continuance at his bouſs. : 


Madame de eien erpreffel much 
regret on this occaſion, but endeavoured to con- 
ſole me. Marriage, my dear child,” faid that 


_ worthy mother, is perhaps not ſo very eli- 


gible as your youthful imagination may ſuggeſt ; 


but you ſee I am not to blame in this buſineſs, 
which I have not been backward in promoting, 
becauſe I found it agreeable to your wiſhes, 
Don't make yourſelf uneaſy under this diſap- 
pointment. Conſider, when you marry, you 
ſubject yourſelf to a maſter! Were I, my dear, 


in your — I would not think of chang- 


ing my name.“ 


. For theſe very reaſons, my dear mother,“ 
replied I, which you have juſt given me, I 
conceived an-inclination to take the veil, hoping 
in a few years after to be made an Abbeſs, by 
which means I might enjoy the pleaſures of ſo- 
ciety, and preſerve my name;” adding, that 
I now only waited the conſent of my dear mother 
to commence a religieuſe. The Marchioneſs, 


finding me ſtill preſs my requeſt, changed the 
converſation, 


—— —— N 3 


is > 


cbüper tie „ and ſpoke n no more to ne on n the ] 


tubject of Ny” 8 


About x ihks' after we atGenad to our . 
convent, which did not appear o agreeable as 
before. Every thing ſeemed to wear a new face; 
all was dull, infipid, and taſteleſs ; from mix- 
ing with the gay circles of Paris, - amidſt the | 
continued round of diverſions, in the elegancies 


of politer life, ill could I reconcile 8 to the 
chearleſs gloom of a convent. I experienced a 


change which I know not how to expreſs : my 
heart panted for the ſcenes 1 had quitted. 
Whirled in the vortex of diſſipation, for a mo- 
ment I forgot my reſolution of taking the veil. 


A few weeks reconciled me. The tumul- 
tuous ideas which filled my boſom, at my firſt | 
return to the convent, began to ſubſide. I ſaw 
the luxury of the metropolis , and the buſtle of 


the great world, through their proper medium. 
My companions were anxious, by their aſſidui- 
ties, to diſſipate my melancholy ; : —_ oy 
ceded, Kal ny Peace manned. 


The - Ganaily: of Boulainvilliets was now "06 
_ at OY and launching out into all the 
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luxury of 3 of diſtinction. We had the : 
mortification to feel the inadequacy c of our pen- 
fion to ws with the young ladies in their 
faſhionable amuſements ; and Aer a r viſit 


ef & + 


clinations of. 3 the veil, pet e to | 


liſten to a propoſal made by my ſiſter, of retiring 
to a convent at Bar ſur Aube, where our pen- 
don would be juſt 1 ſuffi ER to ſupport v us. 


Atter 8 taken: 2 durifu] farexrell of our 


dear and honored mother, and bidding a reſpect- 
ful adieu to thoſe friends whoſe attention chal- 
len aged our gratitude, friends whom we could 
not leave without regret, we were conducted 
by Monſieur Denis and his wife, (who, during 
our ſix weeks viſit on the marriage of Made- 
moiſelle de Pally, ſhewed us many civilities) to 


Nogen, from whence we took a place in the 


diligence, which conveyed us. directly to. Bar 
ſur, Aube, where we entered a convent belong- 
ing to the Benedictine order. 


* 


Here we received many viſitors in the neigh- 


bourhood, who came to pay their compliments. 


They made entertainments on our account, and 


ped. to expreſs. their) Joy at ſeeing us, by the 


* wx 2 
2 * 
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elegant variety of amuſements they prepared to 

welcome our arrival. Since they had heard of 
our reception at court, and of our connection 
with the Marchioneſs de Boulainvilliers, to 
whom we gratefully attributed the ſplendor of 
that reception, all ſeemed to vie with each other 
who ſhould pay us the greateſt attention. We 

were even ſolicited by many to reſide in their 
houſes, that we might more commodiouſly en- 
joy the entertainments prepared for us, which 
were, in fact, as far as the country would per- 
mit, one eontinued round of diverſion. 


In the midſt of the houſe of merriment, 1 
was not inattentive to the cries of the oppreſſed. 
The Counteſs de Ligneville, detained by letter 

de cachet, had been cruelly treated by thoſe | 
religious, who ſhould, from the tnild dictates of 
Chriſtianity, have learned a better leſſon than | 
that of perſecution. I remembered that I my- | 
ſelf had been once expoſed to the outrage of | 
calamity, the ſport of every blaſt. I had been 
myſelf the victim of oppreſſion; and adverſity 
| tends to meliorate the heart. I reſolved to in- 
tereſt myſelf in her favor. I had not been more 
than eight days in the cloiſter, before I faw ho -? | 
much this unfostunate lady was oppreſſed. She = 
F„„õöÜ[;— e „ 


7 
had written to her friends, who! had bann i E 
unfeeling as the religious; and the neglect of 
thoſe who ſhould protect her, inſtead of inclin- 
ing them to the kinder offices of conſolation, 
which religion dictates, was a ſanction for con- 
tinuing their oppreſſion. Her ſituation de- 
manded my compaſſion, and I gave full and ex- 
plicit information of their eonduct to her female 
relations. To the Counteſs de Buſſoit, her cou- 
fin, whom I had very often the honor of feeing 
at Paris, the Duc de Deux Ponds, and her . 
ther the Count de Ligneville, I wrote a very 
clear and unexaggerated ſtatement of the Coun- 
teſs's grievances, conjuring them to intereſt 
themſelves in procuring her redreſs with all 
poſlible expedition ; and they did me the honor 
to anſwer me immediately, aſſuring me that 
there ſhould be an alteration. 


About a ennie . the . Counteſs de 
Ligneville was ſent back to Ligny, in Lorraine, 
to a convent of the Auguſtines, where ſhe was 
treated with much greater lenity, and had li- 
berty to go out to any part within, the confines 
of the town. I have had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
her ſeveral times ſince, and ſhe has expreſſed 

her 


Cw ) 
her thanks for the favors ſhe n which 
ſhe gratefully attributed to yy interceſhon. 


Modems: de Aa es, 5 1 live 
rank, had a very extenſive acquaintance, had 
given us letters of recommendation, through 


which we were | univerſally well received. 


Among thoſe with whom we were more parti- 


cularly intimate, was Madame Clauſſe de Sure- 


mont, aunt to Monſieur de la Motte, of whom 
hereafter I ſhall have much to fay. This lady, 
by her infinuating addreſs and amiable manners, 
ſoon found means to give us a diſguſt to the 
convent : in ſhort, ſhe enticed us away to board 
at her houſe, where we were very elegantly , 
entertained at four hundred livres per annum. 


Is ſnall 8 inhabited by 4 a Fm families, - 


who think themſelves equal. if not ſuperior to 
their neighbours, envy is not uncommon, ' and 
| ſcandal too frequently predominant.---To illuſ- 
trate this aſſertion, I muſt obſerve, that many 
of thoſe who viſited us at our convent, now 
ſuddenly declined their viſits. Diſpleaſed at our 
rejecting their ſolicitations, and giving the pre- 
ference to Madame de Suremont, they whiſ- 
pered cheir ſurprize that we ſhould reject ſa 


L 3 85 many 
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many offers of elegant houſes and better aecom - 
modations, and at length take up our reſidence 
in, what they were pleaſed to term, the worſt, 
When we went to the afſemblies, which were 
indeed very frequent at Bar ſur Aube, where, 
though but thinly inhabited, every family vied 

with each other in luxury and diſſipation, ſcan- 
dal was buſy with whiſpers, and they ſeemed 
to drop their private diſſentions, delighting in 
any ridicule againſt Madame de Suremont, 
my ſiſter, and wel, N 


Madame de . a their be er 
and took occaſion to remark, that, far from be- 
ing chagrined, ſhe was ſenfible they paid her a 
compliment. She treated us with particular 
complaiſance, anticipated all our wiſhes, and ac- 
commodated us with every thing we had occa- 
ſion for. Being a woman of ſpirit, and fond of 
amuſements, ſhe ſpared no expence at her en- 
tertainments, over which ſhe did us the honor 
to appoint us preſidents ; and: the young people 
in the neighbourhood expreſſed their ſatisfaction 
by a numerous and conſtant attendance, 


Some time after, we paid our reſpects to the 
| Biſhop of Langres, where we continued only 
a few 


© © : 

a few- days, but were treated with the greateſt 
cordiality and the utmoſt politeneſs. From 
thence we viſited the Baroneſs de Pontcher, to 
whom we were recommended by our friend 
Madame de Chabert : here we were not re- 
ceived with that politeneſs we expected, which 
the extreme age of the Baroneſs, then almoſt 


an hundred years old, and the ſubſequent apo- Fs, 1 
logy for her conduct, ſufficiently excuſed, The _ 


company were at dinner when we entered; but 
the Baroneſs neglecting e even to aſk us to be 
ſeated, we immediately ſet off from de Chaſſie, 
their villa, to the Counteſs de Vilbertin' 8 about 


eight leagues diſtant. We arrived about * 
o'clock in the evening, and the politeneſs. of | 


that lady's reception made ample amends for the 


diſappointment we experienced in the former, ; 


After paſſi ng 4 weak af the Counteſs de Vil- 


bertin's, we returned to Bur ſur Aube, where ä 


we recommended our uſual diverſions. Amongſt 
many other ſpecies of amu iſement, we frequently 
performed comedies, ; in one of which I en gaged 


| We 
to take a part. The evening appointed for the 


repreſentation of this play approaching, it be- 


441 : 


came neceſſary that I ſhould loſe no time in 
preparation, M. de la Motte, an officer in the 


E 4 Gens 


. 
Gens d' Armes, and nephew of W 5 
mont, being on a viſit to Bar ſur Aube, acquired 
great reputation for his performance, and be- 
came remarked for his aſſiduity and attention ta 
pleaſe. The part « of a valet was aſſigned t to him, 
and that of a Waiting-maid to me; we di- 
vided the applauſe of the company, for baying, 
as they Were pleaſed, to expreſs, ſuſtained our 
characters with ſo much propriety. This en- 
couragement excited my partiality f for a diverſion 
to. which I had already a predilection, and ; in 
which M. de ha Motte alſo e & great taſte 

rom 8 moment of our firſt rand eat 
M. de h Motte paid me very particular and 
pointe:i attention: he eagerly ſeized every op- 
| portunity « of ſhewing n me how ſolicitous he was 
to pleaſe: his compliments were not glaring, 
but of that delicate nature which could only 
| proceed from the genuine dictates of an honeſt 
heart. Elegant in perſon. and manners, inſi- 
nuating in addreſs, the honorable intention 
which he manifeſted could not. proye difagree- 
able to me: : 1 liſtened, and, What 1s, J believe, 
generally the conſequence where any of our ſex 
bften to the perſuaſions of youth, elegance, and 
% af) 4 ROWe, 


accompliſhments | in Fey other, Was not at 3 
gas. diſtange from lovin 80 him, 


At length ntl e bg mutual 
affection. The obſervations of the men on this 
ſubject, however they might be pleaſing to M. 


de la Motte, I ſhall not repeat, but content my 
ſelf with obſerving, that ſome of the women 


regarded. Me 8 as an heckt of envy. 


N 12 705 1 5 . the growing 
attachment of her nephew, and afforded him 
every opportunity of urging his ſuit. She fre- 
quently left us together when the company 
were gone, engaging M. de la Motte to remain 
and write out my parts, and give me inſtruc- 
en in 31985 . | 


5 and Es let me anticipate 
the objections of prudery, and obviate them by 


my replies. Was it conſiſtent with the delicacy 
of the female character, that I ſhould permit. a 
young man to be alone with me, at ſuch hours, 
and upon ſuch pretences? At that period, un- 
| conſcious of | guilt, I was conſequently: unac- 

quainted with fear. My heart, filled with the 


peafurs it received from Bis converſation, | 
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taught me to believe that I Was nor At 


wrong ; and that Madame de Suremont wala 
not avs permitted theſe interviews, if "_e Rad 


thought otherwiſe. 85 


1 wil ingenuouſly confeſs, char 1 loved M. | 
de la Motte. He poſſeſſed a ſincerity of heart 


ſeldem to be found, but in the country, blended 
with thoſe poliſhed manners which' are not often 
excelled in the metropolis. He ſeized every 
opportunity of rendering himſelf agreeable, and 
I had every reaſon to ſuppoſe he entertained fa- 
vorable ſentiments for me, at leaſt 1 wiſhed fo; 
and the gradation is ſo natural, that it will not 
appear ne if I believed it. a” 5 


M. de la Motte, 1 had Carla for ſome 
days, appeared thoughtful and melancholy; ; 


but, as he had never communicated to me the 


cauſe, though I was uneaſy at the effect of it, 


I forbote to make enquiry. He adviſed me to 
go to Paris to ſee my brother, and to make 
known his pretenfiotis' to the Marchibiieſs,' my 
worthy mother, and endeavour ts obtain her 
conſent to our univri. Fearful' that breaking 
this matter ſuddenly to the Marchibiieſs,' after 


having carried it on ſo far without her know- 
ledge, | 


C 135 ) 


wich mige ive her offence, I heſitated fore 


time ere I could \form a reſolution to acquaint 


her; but, truſting to her goodneſs, ] at length 


yielded to his arguments in favor of a determi- 


nation, which was alſo conſonant to -the dio- 


fates of my own heart, 


When I had refdived on a journey to Paris, 
which highly gratified M. de la Motte, I left 
him, to write a letter to Madame de Boulain 
villiers and my brother, informing the Mar- 
chioneſs, that having heard of my brother's | 


arrival, and anxious to ſee him, I ſhould be at 


Paris the Saturday following, by eight o'clock. 
The interval was occupied by M. de la Motte 
in giving me directions for my behaviour, and 
carneſtly prefling me to return as ſoon as poſ- 
ible, and complete his happineſs by the cele- 


bration of the nuptials, 


Not a ſingle perſon in the houſe, not even 


my ſiſter, was acquainted with what was in 


agitation. The attentions of M. de la Motte 


had long been obſerved, and our marr iage Was 
whiſpered only as a AI 


On 
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On the Wedneſday followin g about three 


in the morning, I ſet off in the diligence, 
and after a very tedious. and difagreeable jour. 


ney, over roads which at once prove the neglect 
of the government and the patience of the people, 
I e near Paris, and found Julia, the Mar- 
chioneſs's firſt woman, waiting with a coach at 
the gate de Saint Antoine. I was not a little 


| pleaſed at being ſo near the end of my. journey, 


and felt no regret at quitting my diſagreeable 
vehicle, for one which conveyed me to the 
Hotel de Boulainvilliers. Po 


A 


| I was 1 ſee my brother, but I was 


diſappointed ; he had received orders to join his 
department at Breſt. This intelligence Julia 
did not give me, and probably the had. received 


inj junddions from the Marchioneſs to conceal i it. 


Madame de Boulainvilliers e e me with 


that cordiality and affection with Which the ten- 
dereſt of mothers would receive her dau ghter, 
after a long abſence. She told me, that my 
brother would not have written to inforra me 
of his arrival, if it could have been foreſcen 
- how ſoon he was to depart. This information 

gav e 


E 


gave me much uneaſineſs, which Madame de 


Boulainvilliers, who ſeemed delighted to ſee me, 


uſed every aſſiduity to diſſipate. How different 


was the reception of this amiable mother to 
that of her huſband! The Marquis de Boulain- 


villiers, whom I ſaw but a ſhort time, received 


me with coldneſs and indifference; but this was 
entirely obliterated by the kindneſs and con- 


deſcenfion of the n 


; The even was ocovipied by many queſ- 
tions which the Marchioneſs de Boulainvilliers 


aſked me relative to Bar ſur Aube, concerning 
our reception, and the diverſions and entertain- 
ments of the place. I took advantage of this 
opportunity to mention the comedy. I per- 
ceived, from her winking at Madame de Ton- 


neres, her daughter, that the had had ſome 
private correſpondent in that place, who had 
informed her of more than 1 knew, and that 
the information I gave them was by no means 


n This did not a little ſurprize me. 


5 1 FORE two OE they reſumed this topic, 
and Madame de Tonneres aſked me what was 
the character which I played. I told her that 
6 a waiting-maid. She ſeemed ſurprized that 
6K I ſhould 


>. ms 

I Tſhould chuſe a part like that, when there Were 
many others for which I was much better 
adapted. * But who,” ſaid Madame de Bou- 
lainvilliers, was the young man who played 
the part of Jaſinin ? Is he a young man? Pray 


how old is he?” I could not well comprehend 


the drift of theſe queſtions, which, nevertheleſs, 
I found myſelf conftrained to anſwer. He is 2 
young gentleman,” replied I, © who has z 
commiſſion in the Gens d'Armes;“ and gave 
them information reſpecting his family. And 
what do you think of him?” That he has 
a pleafing addreſs, is much of a gentleman, and 
has received a very good education ; underſtands 
muſic, dances to perfection; every body gives 


him the character of being a very accompliſhed | 
young man, and that he played his character 


like an experienced actor. Perceiving me 
warm in my encomiums, the Marchioneſs 


ſmiled. Her daughter obſerved it, and they 


exchanged ſome very ſignificant glances with 
each ater, Madame de Bouhinvilliers reſumed 
her queſtions. Pray, my dear, ſaid ſhe, 


* who wrote your parts, and rehearſed with 


you?” © Monſieur de la Motte! my dear 
mamma, replied I. ---They then ceaſed to 
queſtion me any more, that day, concerning 


Monſieur | 
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. 
any ſuſpicions, n the — of the con- 
verſarion. 


"Mans * Boulainvilliers ** the Works 


of Racine, to be brought, from which ſhe 


alked me to recite ſome paſſages apparently to 


judge of the manner in which. I playd them, 
but in fact to introduce an occaſion of ſpeaking 


of Monſieur de la Motte. And ſo he is very 


well bred”? interrupted the Marchioneſs; Mon- 


fieur de la Motte is very accompliſhed : f:- La 
my dear Mamma.“ Then is he not, interro- 
gated ſhe, badly calculated for the part of 
1 ?“ „It may not be perhaps perfectly 
conſonant to his addreſs, nevertheleſs he filled 
it extremely well.“ Does he often engage 
you to dance with him?” © He. never, my 
dear Mamma, replied I, dances without me.“ 


Madame de Tonneres, with whom I was 


frequently left alone, examined me yet more 
cloſely than Madame de Boulainvilliers ; the 
age of the former lady being nearer to mine, gave 


her an opportunity of prying much cloſer into 
my affair s. What (faid ſhe in a tone of 
rallery) did this preſumptuous wretch a 
alpire to be your, huſband ?” * Oh, yes! he | 
propoſed 
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mother, at the ſame tume informing me of 8 


fortune and expectancies. * And what anſwer 
did you make, my dear? 4 That I would beg 
Madame de Boulainvilliers to give her conſent, 


replied I.“ * But did you make hin no pro- 
miſes of your own accord? and are you really 


partial to him? I anſwered theſe queſtions 


in the affirmative.” * Well then, my dear, 
(replied ſhe) from your approbation, I will be- 


lieve him worthy of your love.” Then do 
me the favour (replied I) to repreſent my affec- 
tion to my dear mother, at ſome convenient 
opportunity, when I am not preſent, and you 
may, if you pleaſe, inform her, at the ſame time, 
that Monſieur de la Luzerne, biſhop of Langres, 
can give her every information of the family, 


With which he is well acquainted, and indeed is 
mqueſted by the mother of Monſieur de ls 
Motte to demand me in marriage.” 


It muſt be FOE} that I . wrote to > hae 


reverend prelate, intreating him to make uſe of 


his intereſt with the Marchioneſs, and a Lady 


of my acquaintance had adviſed me to repoſe in 


him the greateſt confidence, that he might 
have it in his power to argue cloſely with Ma- 
== FIC Ee 3 
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dame de Boulalavilliers. 8. 211. indeed FRY at 
thought of the propriety of this meaſure, and 


had as oſten deferred it, till at length I thought 
it beſt to deterniine by the advice of a female 


friend, who, not immediately intereſted, could 


give me the beſt directions Madame d. Ton- 
neres kindly undertook my cauſe with the 


Marchioneſs, who having my happineſs at heart, 
wiſhed me, i in a matter which could hut once be 
reſolved on, to take time for deliberation,” 12833 


. Ranot. my dear (d that PONV ad ſepſi- 

ble lady) in love with a man merely becauſe in 
the ſame play he has performed the part of a 
lover; perhaps your imagination has been 
warmed by the character you played in concert, 
Ah, my dear child! abſence is the touehſtone of 
true loye ; ſuffer this young man to leave the 


country, examine your ſentiments, and weigh 
them well z ſeparation may perhaps efface your 

partiality, but if you find your affections abſo- 
lutely engaged, aſſure yourſelf that I ſhall be the 


laſt perſon to oppoſe your happineſs, if happineſs | 


can be found, in the marriage ſtate ; but put your 
lover to the teſt ; conſider if he has no eſſential 
defect which the bln 
_ evetlogked.; 1 | 
MMI M 1 Thus 


neſs of paſſion maychave 
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Thus did this tender and afoRionate mother 
who. probably felt herſelf that marriage was not 
the happieſt ſtate in the world, though ſhe had 
the prudence to conceal it, endeavour by argu- 
ments, clothed in accents of maternal tenderneſs, : 

to perſuade me to deliberate well before I entered 
into an engagement, the moſt ſolemn, the 
moſt important ; an engagement which con- 
ſtitutes either the joys of Ow" or the ones 
tortures of the infernal world. 


Though Madame as Bouldnvilliers, ſeemed 
rather to diſſuade me from my purpoſe than 
conſent to its accompliſhment, ſhe nevertheleſs 
conſented to write to the Biſhop of Langres, 
who the very next evening paid her a viſit ; that 
lady was pleaſed with the opportunity of form- 
ing an acquaintance with a man of ſuch abilities 
and merit. As ſoon as he arrived I made my 
obedience and retired, leaving him and the 
Marchioneſs to their pn conference. 


Il Was in no Sal agree of ist); to learn 
the reſult of a negotiation to me of ſuch im- 
portance, yet was at a loſs of whom to inquire. 
The next morning I was relieved from ſuſpence, 
and received a letter from the reverend prelate 
— 
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informing mie of their converſation the evening 
before; he gave me ſome hopes of obtaining the 
donſent of the Marchioneſs; as tò the Marquis 
he declared that he would have nothing to do 
in making matriages, that he ſhould not trouble 
himſelf in giving any adviee, but that he thought 
Miſs Valois was a giddy young girl; he never 
mentioned the ſubject to them again, but he 
paſſed his jokes on me, ſaying, with a ſneer, 
« Don't expect my conſent, for 1 ſhall never 
| ul it. fi | | 


Madame de Houlatnvitiicrs "ARR me to 


continue with her a month, but being anxious to 
return, I pleaded i in favour of my departure the 
moſt effectual excuſe to a lady of her religious 
ſentiments, that I was conſtrained on the laſt 
day of Eaſter to take the communion at Bar 
ſur Aube. Madame de Boulainvilliers ſignified 
her approbation; ſhe took me to the Tenebræ 
of Longchamps to the Concerto Spiritnale, and 
to every other place where ſhe thought I might 
be amuſed ; after many maternal admonitions 
the bid me an affectionate adieu, and preſented 
me with twelve louis W on the 
road. | 


not. n g my WN — ne without 
the conſent of the Marchioneſs, which, though 
the expreſs object of my journey, I could not 
conſiſtently - with delicacy. or duty, preſs any 
farther, leſt I ſhould appear too precipitately to 
reject her prudent adviee, and incur, I N 
nion alſo, the FEE 4 e 
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r return to 5 Bar ve 8 was 1 

agreeable than my journey to Paris. I had 
written to my ſiſter and Monſicur de la Motte; to 
apprize them of my arrival, who met me about 
two leagues from Bar ſur Aube, at a beautiful 
feat, the reſidence of Monſ. de la Motte's mother. 
That Gentleman had advanced on horſeback as 
far as Vendhurſt, a {mall village, abeud ene 
N _ from * wad — 
Then news _ my eee 1 the Intel of | 
; wy journey bad tranſpired, and extended to the 
village; every one ſpoke of my marriage with 
Monſieur de la Motte. It was whifpered that 
Mademoiſelle de Valois was returned with the 
conſent of her brother and Madame de Boulain- 


villiers, to ſolemnize this marriage ; all received 
| ; me 


week, Eee CY LE 


"Ix; 


Anger de Ia Motte: a+ me with the 


moſt heartfelt ſatisfaction, but his countenance 


ſeemed to ſpeak a degree of anxiety ; his plea- 


ſure was damped” hy a fearful anticipation of 
futurity : he feared that it was the intention of 


Madame de Boulainvilliers to have married me 


to ſome other huſband, and trembled for the 
ſucceſs of my embaſly ; he read in my counte+ 
nance that all was not as it ſhould be, while the 


words which dropt from Madame de Boulain- 


villiers made me doubtful whether I ſhould be 


able to obtain her conſent. The uneaſineſs 


which on this account overſpread my counte+ 
nance, was intelligible only to Monſieur de la 


Motte, by whoſe advice, and to obviate every 


objection, I was prevailed upon to take the only 


ſtep prudence dictated in 10 delicate _ em. 


n a Seamus el M 1s: 


x 


My pen Was hes enen dig which I At. 
cloſed a ſecret my timidity could never ſuffer 
my tongue to diſcover; I immediately wrote to 


Madame de Boulainvilliers three ſucceeding let- 


ben intreating her to compaſſionate my diſtreſs, 


„ IMF. and 
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and to let her N grace our union. 1 


alſo wrote to the Biſhop of Langres, intreating 
that worthy Prelate, who before had done me 
ſignal ſervice to intercede with the Marchiones 
in my behalf 


'The interceſſion of the eBiſhop l I was 3 
would have its due weight, which, added to the 
ſenſibility of my worthy mother, who I hoped 
would coincide with what could not be altered, 
at length produced that conſent ſe —_— to 
my future AN 


My applications docks up fa time, and the 
interval between them and their ſucceſs was to 
me a ſituation of ſo much anguiſh of mind, that 
I 6nd language as inadequate to convey any idea 
of, as I to deſcribe the joy I felt on being relieved 
from ſuch anxiety. I had no confident, my 
uneaſineſs was unknown to my ſiſter, nay I con- 
cealed it from M. de la Motte. The approba- 
tion of Madame de Boulainvilliers having now 
given a ſanction to our proceedings, an early day 
was appointed by the advice of the friends of 
M. de la Motte for the celebration ark the Dep: 
tials. . 


Monſieur 
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be my guardian, we appointed Monſieur Ar- 


minot, Lord of Bouchemin, my couſin, to ſtand 
in his place, and I was married, according to 


the cuſtom of that province, at midnight ; the 
church was much crowded; my poor fiſter was 
far from congratulating me on this occaſion, as 
ſhe had imbibed a ſtrange preſentiment that my 
marriage would not prove an happy one. 


The day after our marriage, a grand dinner 


was given by Madame de Suremont. The en- 
tertainment was profu ſely elegant. There were 
two tables, one in the anti- chamber, and the 
other in the dining- room. Every apartment 
was open, and very ſoon crowded : the health 
of the bride was an apology for drinking wine as 


though it had been water. When they quitted 
the table, all were deſirous to ſalute and with 
me joy. The remainder of the . was ſpout 


in e, 


The banas of marriage had been publiſhed a6; 


Fontette, which made the peaſants of that place 
curious to know the day. They came in great 


numbers to Bar ſur Aube, with an intention of 


ſeeing the en, and remained there ſome 


M * day Sy 


- Monſieur de Boulainvilliers having refuſed to 
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days. Ha theſe there came two ment 1910 2 
woman, who begged permiſſion of Madame de 
Suremont to ſee Monſieur and Madame de la 
Motte. On her interrogating them. who they 
were, they replied, that they came from Fon- 
tette, And we are people whom Madame 
de Valois, who is lately married, if fhe knew 
we were here, would receive well. 1 Being in · 
formed of this circumſtance, I went to receive 
them, and found they were two brothers and a 
ſiſter, on my mother's: ſide, by ſecond marriage. 
I. received them cordially : they 'reprobated 
much the conduct of their ſiſter; who, they 
ſaid, had behaved unworthily. . But, Madame, 
you will, notwithſtanding, do us the honor of 
ſpeaking to you! How does Mademoiſelle de 
Saint Remy, your ſiſter We have no other 
view in coming to ſee you, than to be honored 
with the name of relation, thou gh we confeſs 
ourſelves unworthy of that honor. We know 
what our ſiſter made you ſuffer, when in this 
country ſome years ago, but ſhe was aſhamed 
to come again to Fontette; ſhe knew ſhe would 
meet the reproach ſhe merited, for cruelty to 
her children. Suffer us, Madam, notwithſtand- _ 
"gs to ande you, and * Pu Joys on the 

| - preſent 
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preſent occaſion.” They did ſo, and enn, 


. with oy rern. %% ;ũ W 2 
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Soon aſter 0 . A: very aa 15 


youn £ man, came to Madame de Suremont, and 
— bluntly for Mademoiſelle F Yhette, a 


name by which my ſiſter had formerly been 
known in the country. I know no ſuch per- 
ante replied the. . What do 'you mean by 
Mademoiſelle Filliette ?” „Why, Madame,” 
replied the clown, ** the fiſter of Mademoiſelle 
de St. Remy, who is juſt married. Pleaſe to 
tell her that I am ee of pam the will EY 


* me,” BY 


| ede Suremont communicated this to 
my ſiſter, who, out of compaſſion for the un- 
fortunate ruſtic, refuſed to ſee him, leſt ſuch 
an interview ſhould make him more unhappy: | 


Durand, indeed, to detain my ſiſter in the 


country, had promiſed her in marriage to this 
peaſant, whoſe appearance was greatly in his 
favor ; but ſhe had never conſented to this pro- 


poſal, nor given him any encouragement.” The 
repetition of her birth by the people in the 
neighbourhood, as I have before mentioned, 


had kindled i in the boſom of Marianne hopes of © 


an 
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an alliance: more conſonant to hw 1 more 
conſiſtent with her birth. Far from deſpiſing 
this poor creature, ſhe wiſhed to avoid giving 
him pain. She begged me to ſpeak to him ;-] 
did ſo. Good day, my dear friend! What 
are your commands with my ſiſter? 41 with, 7 
Madame,” replied he, to have the honor of 
paying my reſpects to her. She is of the ſame 
age; we have ſtood ſponſors together; and 
Monfieur Durand, her-god-father, has promiſed 
me that I ſhall marry her. But her fortune is 
changed; ſhe is now Mademoiſelle de Valois; 
and I am not quite ſuch a fool to think that the 
will have me for her huſband, as ſhe is deſcended 
from the blood royal : but I with to have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing her in her fine cloaths ; for 1 
am ſure, continued he, burſting into tears, 
e ſhe is very handſome !”---I could not help 
ſhedding a tear of pity for this haneſt ruſtic, 
and admiring the genuine ſimplicity of nature, 
His grief, however, was not to be alleviated ; 
the preſence of my ſiſter would but have in- 
ercaſed his miſery; at leaſt ſhe thought ſo, and 
could not be prevailed upon to ſee him. Find: 
ing himſelf without hope, he went home again, 
murmuring at what he termed the Ralle haurt⸗ 
edneſs of his miſtreſs. veg 
Soon 


tette, where, it being Sunday, we went to 


maſs. All the peaſants, at our entrance, roſe | 
from their ſeats, and defjred that the Curate 


ſhould do us honor, as the children of the Baron 
de St. Remy, their lord. We received the holy 


water in the ſeat of the Lord, the conſecrated 
bread, and afterwards the maſs; the bells were 


rung, and every one teſtified their joy on our 
arrival. . crowded about the houſe where 
we were: we ordered them fix livres apiece, for 


which they fees their gratitude by drinking 
our healths, a1 and the health of the Baron Saint 
Remy de Wale and his ſafe return. They 


then conducted me to the manſion of my an- 
ceſtors, and round the grounds of the patrimo- 


nial eſtate. This manſion, this noble eſtate, 
thought I to myſelf, might have been poſſeſſed 


by the deſcendants of thoſe who acquired it by 


| valor, and enjoyed it with . hoſpitality. I la- 
. mented the ravages of luxury: I thought of 


the credulity and eaſy temper of my father, who 
facrificed every thing to the extravagancies of 


his wife. Was it not for theſe, he might have 


maintained the dignity of his anceſtors,” and his 
miſerable OI g might 8 uniformly ſuſ- 


1 after, I accompanied my ſiſter to Fun . 


tained 


{ 
| 
. 
| 
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wine that ae to which b they mane 
wth entitled. eee n | an 


ens time Sa wo. mr eee I 
Cara: of twins, which both died. For 
fix days my recovery was uncertain; hut the 
ſtrength of my conſtitution, however, at length 
got the better, and, as foon as I was able, I re- 
turned viſits of thanks to all thoſe families in 
town who had treated me with the greateſt po - 
liteneſs and regard. Monſieur de la Motte, 
whole leave of abſence expired on the firſt of | 
July, Was bl god to ſet. out for Lunerile, 


| 1 enjoyed. ster this 3 Waeſs, 3 
better health than I had ever experienced before, 
I became more embonpoint, and my complec: 
tion reſumed its uſual colour; my mind was 
much more eaſy,. and I entered into the diver- 
ſions of the place with all the eaten e of a re-: 


covered ed V. 


Ant this time I was e a * 
the return of my huſband, who had procured 
freſh leave of abſence. Three months inſenſibly 
glided away, when the day of his departure ar- 
nved, Nothing PR paſſed during this 

interval, 


(3) 
interval, but quitting the houſe of Madame de 
Madame de Ja Motte, When my huſband de- 
parted for Luneville, he left me in his journey 

at St. Nicolas, at the houſe of Madame Mail- 


fort, wife of an old officer in the Gens d' Armes, 
with whom Monſieur de la Motte's father had 
rmerly been intimate, to whom he had pre- 
viouſly written, begging her to look out for 
ſome eligible. e e in a nee for my! 
PROS" ASTget a 
8 Mialfort, wha had 2 ry 15 
huſband, had not yet been able to find a con- 
vent to lier mind, though ſne had made two or 
three applications; in conſequence of which 
ve: ſet out, directed by chance, to a convent of 


the Benedictines, where F enquired if there 


would not ſoon be a vacancy, and was informed 


there would be one in a fortnight. The va- 


caney accordingly happened, and I joined this 
ſociety of Benediftine ladies, paying a e 
en hundred m Per: annum 1 


* 
* 


Ny . 1CC in tha convent was very. ni 


able: had many friends, but 1 had alſo forme 
enemies. . and malice are, perhaps, in 
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ſome tonvents, as prevalent as in the citcles of 
the drawing-room : ſcandal was buſy with my 
reputation, and there were not wanting thoſe 
who even doubted whether I was really the 
wife of Monſieur de la Motte. A female friend 
informed me of theſe ſuſpicions, and adviſed me 
to depoſit the certificate of my marriage with 
the Biſhop of Nancy, that it might be referred 
to, without my ſeeming to. ſuppoſe that they 
ſcrupled it, and that it might not be imagined 
my friend had betrayed cher ſecrets. I availed 
myſelf of this advice, and inſtantly ſent to Ma- 
dame de la Motte, begging her to ſend me my 
marriage regiſter, | per return of poſt. On my 
receiving it, I put it into the hands of the Su- 
perior, who adviſed me, leſt her conduct ſhould 
create any diſturbance, to ſend it myſelf to the 
| Biſhop, who, on its receipt, wrote a letter to 
the Superior, informing her, that if any of the 
ladies had any doubt concerning Madame de la 
Motte, they were at liberty to peruſe her mar- 
riage extract, at that time in his poſſeſſion, 
The moment the Superior communicated this 
intelligence, every diſturbance ceaſed, and all 
was quiet. Theſe religious, heartily ſorry for 
their ill grounded ſuſpicions, now: ated a very 
different part. TORE — to make me 
amends, 


Ca) 


| FO: by every attention, every evility in | 


their power, and we became more intimate than 


if theſe diſturbances had never happened. They 


ſtrove, by their good offices, to obliterate from 


my mind the recollection of their former con- 


duct, which I moſt heartily forgave, and was 
cautious never to mention a ſingle circumſtance 
that might affect their ſenſibility, by inducing 
ther to e that I ſtill remembered *. 


We pads our time in a 8 e man- 


ner, and when the period of my departure ar- 
rived, they expreſſed the greateſt regret. They 
gave the keys to the porter, to open the doors; 
but, when I went out, none of them could be 85 


ſeen to tad me adieu. 


The forrow I felt at leaving my friends in this 


convent was in ſome degree counterpoiſed by 
the hope of ſeeing my huſband, who wiſhed me 


to be nearer him during his continuance in the 


e at ene 


1 bad ſcarce anus at this place, wha I re- 
ceived many letters from the religious in the 
convent, expreſſive of their regret for the loſs 
| of my company, and apologizing for their not 


bidding 


| 
i + 
| 
{ 
4 
| 
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bidding me farewell. Theſe letters, with many 


_ others, were ente in chat nee 


e 9 1 ants 


The attention al * ors iFe's 5 11 wat | 
een! at Luneville, whether it proceeded, only 


from compliment and politeneſs, or was really 


the effuſions of genuine friendſhip, was more 


than ſufficient to have raiſed my ꝙanity, had 


that been a predominant foible; but, fully per- 


ſuaded of my own deficieney in point of per- 
ſional charms, 1 could only attribute it to reſpect 
for my huſband, their knowledge of my birth 


and reception at court, and to a lively complec- 


tion, animated with the greateſt eee = 


N I was remarked, even to a „ 


The Marſhal 4 Caltries contrlanded. the Gene 


| * then quartered at Luneville. Monſieur 
de la Mette hoped, from the circumſtance of 


* . * 


his marriage, to obtain ſomie militafy promotion, 


The Marſhal warmly befriended: him; but the 


ſuperintendance of the navy department not 


permitting him to continue with the corps, the 


Z Marquis ee an to "_ com- 


wand. 


— 
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80 much was I delighted with the attention 
o my aſſociates, and the undiſturbed tranquility 
of ſuch a life, that when I left my former con- 
- vent, at the defire of M. de la Motte, I did it 
on this expreſs condition, that I ſhould paſs in 
another the whole time required for his conti · 
nuance in the garriſon; and ſoon after I en- 
tered a convent about three leagues from Lune- 
ville: but I was not ſuffered long to enjoy that 
| repoſe which” ſuch a | fituation would Er af 

forded me. | LED. x 
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Z The besehen a abſence of the Marſhal 1 ds Caf 
: tries, who was ſincerely our friend, was an un- 


fortunate circumſtance. The Marquis d' Auti- 
champ made greater and more plauſible pProfeſ- 
 fions of ſervice,” but he had not one grain of the 
| fincerity of the Marſhal de Caſtries. Acquainted | 
with our ſtory, he adviſed us to go to Paris; told 
vs that nothing could be done at Luneville, but 
that at Paris we ſhould have the good offices of the 
Marſhal de Caſtries, with tlie aſſiſtance of Madame 
de Boulainvilliers, and that he would intereſt 
himſelf with his particular friends to procure 
ſome advantageous poſt for my huſband. This 
advice appeared too rational to be neglected; 
but when the time of our departure approached, | 
1 J. 3 N it 
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Kamal "es to eee me. 


| fans: ohjecti 
band; he anſwered, that having had twice k 


206th the great; ſtill I felt am 


verſally met with. I deter 


5 compliments, and profuſe proffers of ſervice, of 
the other ſex, leſſon' d ho the: conduct af the 


- at Beaichamp.. 


. 
a NS 4M 
W 
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it appeared that I alone was to ſolicit the aff. 
tance of our friends at. Paris, and the Marquis 


This plan aw rather 3 * 110 "ON 
ons to proceeding without my huſ-. 


of alen. be- calls not Le e expect a 


1 F . dove ai have Gy 
informed me what I had to expect from favor 


forward, and my hopes were conſiderably 
ſtrengthened: by the flattering reception I uni- 

ned, in future, to 
ities, the extravagant 


ſuſpect the preſſing civi 


„ 


4 left 8 1 Fi the Cann, 


wy butband, and took the road to Strafburg, 
Where the Marquis and Marchioneſs de Boulain- | 
. chen Were 5. We were diſappointed on ur 


My arrival, 


* . 
. z 
1 


e to Rnd _ gone to Saverne; ; and re- 
maining that night at Straſburg, next hay went 
on to Saverne, and waited Wen the 3 of 
Boulainvifliers, g Ce bo, = | 


4 ” ;. "P21 eſs FL, 
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The hi ber maler atid edles, 
received us kindly,” It was here that 1 firſt fawy 
the Cardinal de Rohan, of whom 1 mall here- 
after have much to fay. Little did my tender 
| mother think, at the moment ſhe prefented me, 

what would be the calamitous conſequence: 

but it is not for human nature to perietrate the 

gldom of fütutity, other wiſe we ſhould often 
find, that the objects of our moſt ardent wiſhes, ; 
however gilded by the rays of preſent opinion, 
ae eventually but misfortunes in diſguiſe. 
Madame de Boulainviltiers, influenced by the 
moſt generous motives, introduced me to this 
| Prince; ; his reception was at once flattering to 
| a f \ unty aud maternal anxiety. 


Some days aka the Marchioneſs u to 
Paris, inviting me, and the Count, my huſband, 
to; accept an apartment in her magnificent hotel, 
in that tity. M. de Ia Motte, was obliged to go 
to Bar ſor Aube, to arrange ſome family con- 

cerns, and ſhortly after I accepted the kind and 

„ © om 
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preſſing invitation of my. worthy mother, and 
arrived. at the Hotel de ee at Paris. 


1 am now about to enter r upon a a more in- 
BBS. a patt of my hiſtory, and to reſuee it from 
an imputation of ſameneſs which perhaps may 
be thrown upon ſo minute a recital of tranſ- 
| actions in the early period of my life; but as it 
was eſſentially neceſſary to invalidate my aſſer- 
tion, that I was born to be unfortunate, and to 
prove that my life has been one continued ſcene 
of misfortunes, I truſt the candid reader will 
ſee the propriety of this minute attention to par- 
ticulars, and Pity rather than deren 
; Thou gh apparently gattered ad carefled, 1 
nevertheleſs was-envied; in proportion as my 
afpiring notions advanced towards the ſummit of 
Fheir object, my enemies were in ſecret. plotting 
my deſtruction, and rejoicing maliciouſly is in i the 
PI of "y_ ol, * 95 n 


| "Boos after: my Te at #- 55 Hotel 0 Boulain- 
villers, I wrote to- a friend with whom I was 
- once particularly intimate, at the convent of 


St. N icholas, . * intention to dine 


x „„ 5 with 


(187 35 
with her on the Monday following, and begging 
her to return me no anſwer, 18515 ſhe was ſo 
particularly engaged that it would be i inconve- 
nient to her on that day. I received no anſ wer, 
and accordingly prepared to fulfil my viſit, an- 
ticipating in idea the pleaſure I ſhould receive 
in meeting her, and in renewing that friend- 
ſhip which had | formerly ſubſiſted between us. 
On my arrival at the gate, my ſervant returned 
from the porter, with the ſtrange intelligence 
that the lady had been dead near a fortni ght. 
Conceiving that he muſt have made ſome miſ- 
take, I inſtantly ſent him back: the porter re- 
turned with him, and confirmed, to my aſto- 
niſhment, what my ſervant had told me. 1 
aſſure you, Madame,” faid the porter, (obſerv- 
ing my ſurprize) that ſhe is dead, and die of 
55 nen ee 


I had received a letter froin her but ſeventeen 
days before, not long fince had ſeen her at the 
convent of St. Nicholas, in blooming health 
and high ſpirits, and ſcarcely believed it poſfible : 
that there could be ſo ſudden an alteration :' a 
young girl, only nineteen years of age, and but 
a twelvemonth married! Stupid with aſtoniſhe, | 
ment, and incapable of uttermg a word, I could. 
'S .. 


Tt "Y ; 


not 8 myſelf to part TR ay: Kiel i, 
oP ſuddenly ; at length her huſband ſent one of | 

his domeſtics, and a gentleman with whom 1 
had been before acquainted, to hand me mt of 
my carriage, and invite me to walk up. I de- 
bated for a moment, in my on mind, whether 
I ſhould accept this invitation, leſt my preſence 
might add to the huſband's diſtreſs; neverthe- 

leſs, not being able to perſuade myſelf that ſhe 

Was actually dead, I nn RW: mw een 
to viſit her hu band. 6 


1 ad 1 behold "Ip a: nel 0 e fever 
fliction as preſented itſelf at my entrance. The 
diſtreſs, the grief of her huſband, ſtruck me 
beyond the power of deſeription; the apartment 
was hung with black, and tas: | 
corated with ſome little articles of dreſs and 
jewels worn by the deceaſed. The chamber in 
which I was received contained a bed of ſtate, 
on one ſide of which hung a picture of the de- 
ceaſed lady, holding a crucifix in her hand; on 
the other fide was a figure of Death, in the 
attitude of warning her to prepare, while her 
countenance repreſented a ſmile of ne re- 
ſignation; before her ſtood the communion cup, 
with yy ather: concurrent, object which could 

render 


i N 
1 
n 
= es 


tender the ſcene awful in feng, Ink anos | 
ther chamber ſtood the bed whereon ſhe died, 
without furniture, repreſenting a tomb; in this 
was placed all her wardrobe, and here the un- 
fottunate huſband devoted every morning and 
evening, to pray, and indulge his melancholy, 
The mourner, whoſe legs were ſcarcely able to 
ſupport him, was aw inal away to a mere 
ſhadow; in ſhort, every thing ſpoke the energy, 
the extravagance of ſorrow, beyond the power 
of language to Expreſs.---A ſcene like this, to 
a perſoi even of moderate ſenſibility, muſt have 
made a very ſtrong impreſſio on. A dinner Was 
ordered to be prepared; but, after ſuch a ſight, 
who could have eat? I found my preſence diſ- 
treſſed this wretched huſband, and, unable to 
ſuppreſs my tears, T determined to depart.--- 

Such a picture of conjugal affection is ſo very | 
rare, that I think it my duty ta record it. 1 


. With « m b bed in what I had juſt Gm 
I returned to the Hotel de Boulainvilliers, where 
my melancholy was greatly heightened by find- 
ing my worthy mother confined to her bed. 
That amiable lady, attached even to all my 
friends, had'defired me to bring the deceaſed - 


lady . next day, to dine with me: I had once 
255 ; N * before 


1 
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before preſented her, at the Abbey of. Lang: | 
champs. The ſcene I had juſt left, added to 
che indiſpoſition of the Marchioneſs, produced 
an effect upon me I found it impoſſible to con- 
ceal. . The Marchianeſs perceived it, and ſaid, 
66 You ſeem very loweſpirited, my dear child, 
not withſtanding vou have had the pleaſure of 
dining with Four friend. 1711 ae not hat n 8 
to hear: of any ine, a was 1 to con- 
verſation on death, eſpecially by ſuch a malady 
as the mal, por, at which ſhe had always been 
—— terrified. Well, my dear,“ faid ſhe, 
finding I made no eee „ ſhall we have the, 
pleaſure of ſeeing your friend to-morrow y? 
No, Madame,” replied I, ſhe ; 18 engaged 
for a n 4 in the country, and ſets out to- 
' morrow.”” This dear mother appeared affected 
that I ſhould have been —— of my 
friend's COmpanye 


* os. on {ings the e 4 
obſerved ſome eruptions on her face, attended 
with a violent fever, Which I Was fearful ap- 
peared like that deſtructive malady ſhe had ſo 
long dreaded; and, notwithſtanding the efforts - 
"of the Marguis £ to make. For appear recovering, 

7 | | potwith+ 


TEOTY 


not ichſtanding his influence in biaſſing the 
opinions of the faculty, J had the inexpreſlible 
anguiſh to obſerve that ſhe was dangerouſly ill, 


and terrified at the idea 55 "me would. not 
recover, | 


m 


a as Ko of this 3 . of | 
women, nay, even while ſhe was confined to 
her chamber, the Marquis de Boulainvilliers, 
notwithſtanding every repulſe, ſtill ceaſed not 
to perſecute me with his odious addrefles. His 
conduct at this period rendered him doubly diſ- 
guſting: my anſwers were more pointed and 
peremptory, which irritated him to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he could not bear me in his ſight. 


The N gentlemen, Me firs. Cand: = | 
& la Motte, to whom I gave an account of her 
health night and morning, fatisfied that ſhe. 
could not recover, imparted their ſuſpicions to 
the Marquis de Boulainvilliers, who would re- 
ply, How, gentlemen? Tis impoſſible ! you 
. muſt certainly be miſtaken ! ” Such was conti- 
nually his tone. She has had three or four 
hours ſleep,” continued he. We know not,” - 
replied they, but Madame the Counteſs has 
reported otherwiſe.” How,“ anſwered he, 
\ 5 8 e 
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A he to db. ih nt L 
withed to 'brow-beat Victoire bh: 
men who conſtantly attend 
to foree her to eoincide in His 
neither watched with that tender anriety, nor | 
do I believe the was equally eren to make 
thoſe obſervations, as myſelf, ho, during th. 
time of my continuance in the convent, hal 
been in the habit of vifiting tlie fick, pa ing 
attention fo every ſymptom of their complaints, 
and doing all thoſe little offices which Fooniſi 
dered as my duty. For theſe reaſons,” Victeire 
was not ſo competent to judge; and che oppor- 
tunities I formerly had of making my obſerva· 
tions, enabled me to form an opinion on the 
ſtate of the Marchioneſs' s's health, I therefore, 
without any fear of the Marquis, ftated truly 
every thing T had obſerved; and one day, when 
he had told the phyficiatis, &« She has ſlept 
well; the is really now very tranquil, and muft 
not be difturbed'!” I ſummoned up ſüfficient re · 
ſolution to remonſtrate (and F truſt the initereſt 
T had in the preſervation of a life ſo dear, wilt 
ſufficiently warrant the remonſtrafice) « Sir, ik 
we conſult theſe gentlemen, they are the proper 


Jadges, and we e ought to follow their advice.” 85 


1 e wha ob — for her for- 
tune. He was, indeed, too great a libertine to 
taſte the enjoyments of conjugal felieity, and 
he wiſhed to have it ſuppoſed that he believed 
the Marchioneſs was not really dangerouſly ill, 
| otherwiſe he would not have been able to apo- 

lagize for his neglect in not ſeeing her; and if 

he had really! believed the report of the phyſi- 

cians, he muſt, to fave appearances with. the 
vrld, have attended more punctually * mz 
wiſe,. whom, if any judgment can be formed 
from his character, his conduct, or the 8 
ant he was not very forry to loſe, 


length, | with ſome difficulty, Þ obtained: 

a private 0 conference with the phyſicians, and 
abirefied: them to this purport: Are you ſure, | 
gentlemen, that Madame de Boulainvilliers is 
vell enough? The Marquis poſſibly deſires you 
to ſay ſo, becauſe he does not wiſh to make her 
uneaſy. I caution you, leſt ſhe. ſhould die, 
which I fear will be the caſe in three or four 
truth, and do not give him his way; for his 
cat ir torlay all the blame, if any thing 
ſhould 


wy 


| ſhould. W upon you. He will fay, d 
you were unacquainted with the nature of her 
diſorder, and conſequently incapable: of admini- 


ſtering the proper remedies. Conſider, gentle- 


men, your reputation is abſolutely at | ſtake. 
Don't quit him this night, before you have 


truly ſtated the ſituation of Madame de Boulain- 
villiers, and give orders that ſhe may receive 
the ſacrament to-morrow morning, before it is 


too late.”---The phyſicians quitted the room, 
perfectly fatisfied with my remarks, and affur- 
ing me that my wiſhes of having the ſacrament 


| adminiſtered ſhould be complied with the next 
i opined 5 ¼ ĩ [riding 


6 # * 


The certificates of health, till then, had been 


made by the Marquis de Boulainvilliers, pre- 


Ciſely as he had dictated. The public could 
ſi˖ carcely ſuppoſe the Marchioneſs was indiſpoſed, : 


much leſs that ſhe was ſo dangerouſly ill ; and, 


with all theſe reports of her good health, and 


the hours ſhe ſlept, would be extremely fur- 
' prized to hear that ſhe was dead next day: 
theſe gentlemen would be called two very able 
_ doctors, and the Marquis de Boulainvilliers would 


immediately have exclaimed that they had de- 
ceived him. It was not, however, in his power 


to 
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to FRI me; for, if any Fallen may 1 
formed of his deſi gus, from his words or ac- 
tions, I think I am not miſtaken 1 in any thing | 
4 have before. advanced. 


+ Gow: days 5 the Jeath of his wi the 
Marquis de Boulainvilliers called me into his 
chamber, and after ſome very fooliſh converſa- 
tion, Well, well, my dear, if ſhe ſhould die; 
the is ſo very particular, ſo capricious, ſo va- 
poriſh ! you have ſeen what I ſuffered in our 
journey to Straſburg. Beſides, my dear, you 
will be more- comfortable; - the is ſo very. jea- 
lous! If you did but know what I have borne 
with on your account, I'm ſure I ſhould be dear 
to you. I dare fay ſhe has told you many 1. 
nes about- me,. when at the ſame time ſhe was 
porrpengin g me concerning you. Certainly the 
cannot live a long time, and we ſhall ſend for 0 
Jour! uſband here: I ſhall find means to pro- 
eure him a poſt in ſome regiment, which will 
prevent him from troubling us often. He in- 
finuated that this might be a connection of mu- 
tual conveniency, if I would but comply with 
his deſires; and that, as I was now a wife, my 
reputation would be beyond the reach of ſlander. 
He even made an offer to > ſhare his fortune, and 


to 


* * 
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to — his children, if they ſhould" mus 
mur at Ane Phys did he e ; 
obviate every difficulty which might aiſe, 
painted the advantages which would ref Shen | 
my conſenting to be his miſtreſs, s, in colors beſt 
1 adapted, as he thought, to allure my van 
1 engage my imereſto eb oth jous pro 


him with ſtifled — my aller were 
very thort. I could not flatter myſelf with the 
idea that a man of his age would: berge 


— with rating bir & tin ths n 5 


jury, either t me an my friends, would never 
be wantiug . E ſuffrred his inſalent propoſitions 
with filenee, but Ldeſpiſod the being who made 
them, bene: Pesald not n er as a man, but 


is conference, I avoided him as much 
In 1 er the Count de 
* ys the Viſcount: de Clairmont, their 
couſina, tallied me an my long conference with 
the: Marquis, to eg n * anſwer 
than a eure luis. . 
n 
That arg: wenig ; Meſſrs, Gard a PR: la 
Motte, the Marchioneſs's phyſicians, arrived, 
and reported: that the was dangerouſſy ill. It is 
impoſſible to expreſs the rage of the Marquis at 
wr this intelligence. „Tis Madame de la Motte, 
ſaid he, petulantiy, who has biaſſed 'you 3 
*and will you Sen to her? She's a mere 
mp No, Sir,“ replied they, © it is our 
ſerious. Judgment. From this moment we 
apply hliſters to your lady; and to- mor- 
rdw, at „ it is our with that 
* receive walks: ſacrament.” They then 
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| purpoſe, and to take care to- 1 
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ordered Victoire, a girl Who had cid d very 
good education, to make pr parati ns fot that 


affect the Marchionefs. as little as poſſible; Mas 
dame de Boulainvilliers had no idea-that-the had 


the ſmall-pox ; ſhe attributed her diſorder to 
the eryſipelas, and had always ſo much dreaded 


the former malady, that it was judged prudent 


not to inform her of her true ſituation. 


N 


About nine the next t morning," the Mirqui 


entered the apartment of his lady, and in a very 
different tone made enquiries concerni 


mii g 118 
POOR WIFE, and to know how ſhe had paſſed 
the night. At the ſame time obſerving me, he 


ſhot ſuch a glance, that his eyes appeared, like 


* Baſiliſk's; ready to ſtrike me dead.” I was bold 


enough, notwithſtanding, to ſpeak to him, to 


tell him what I had ſuffered. I have attended 


you, replied he, % two hours. Vou have in- 


deed deceived me, but in ſhall n it! 4* 


Every e —— hou receivin g the 


ſacrament being now made, that | ſacred ordi- 


nance commenced, and the ceremony was ex- 
tremely affecting. The neareſt relations aſſiſted. 


It ſeemed like the æra of the Marchioneſs's 
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death, * that her neareſt friends, as the grief 1 
of their countenances ſtrongly indicated, would 4% 
follow the moment after; The ceremony per- 


formed, the parties preſent retired to their apart - 
ments. That night I paſſed in tears, and, from 
the affliction of mind, and want of neceſſary 


nouriſhment, 1 found myſelf extremely feeble. 
the next morning. Whenever I moved a little 
from the Marchioneſs's bed, and ſhe could only 
hear my voice, My daughter Valois,” ſaid 
the; are you; near me?” © Yes, my dear 
mother, I am.” She was unable to perceive 
me, as the. ſmall- pox had eloſed up her eyes. 
| preſſed both her hands, then very much 
. marked with the ſcars of that diſorder, a long 
time within mine, and wept. inceſſantly, as I 
but too plainly foreſaw that I ſhould ſoon loſe 
the deareſt object of my regard; a mother who 
had ever felt for me ſuch tenderneſs and affec- 
tion. 12 Vou weep, my dear daughter,“ aid 0 


the, hearing me ſob. ** No, my dear mother,” 


replied I, not wiſhing to make her uneaſy; 1 


have only a cold in age head, but I feel e 
much nen. | 


The Marchioneſs . not -che leaſt 1 of 


death; the: could not even bear any perſon to 
VoL. I. % Te ſpeak 
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ſpeak of it. She was fond of company; und. 
careſſed and reſpected, ſhe was the delight of 
every eye, and the admiration of every heart, 
who had the felicity of her acquaintance. Af. 
fable, polite, fenfible, humane and generous, 
ſhe left behind her a name never-to be forgot- 
ten, while theſe qualifications ſhall be admired 
as ornaments of human nature. This was her 
univerſal character, which, TI was going to ſay, 
was not the partial panegyric of friendſhip, but 
even her enemies allowed her this merit. Ene- 
mies, did I fay ?. Fretra& what I have written. 
She had no enemies, but thoſe whoſe enmity, 
far from being diſgraceful, is even meritorious ; 
the enemies of virtue. M LL 
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lence breathed her laſt; and, notwithſtanding 
the efforts of every one to prevent it, ſhe 
breathed her laſt in my arms. All wiſhed me 
to avoid this ſpectacle; but they ſtrove in vain 
to tear me from her. I could not, I dared not 
think that ſhe was dead. At length, with 
great difficulty, they forced me from the body. 
I was in a ſtate of delirium. ** Live, live, my 


| ear Footer,” ſaid I, n myſelf to the 
kreathleſs 


Ca) 
| breathleſs corpſe, 8 or 1 am ga foe ever! 
You are ed ook: _ ee wy life! 


ee wy my infane inbecility ! direftiels 
" my youth ! whoſe precepts I will ever fol- 
low, but whoſe example I deſpair to imitate, 
thou art at this moment an inhabitant of the 
manſions of felicity. It is thine to wear that 
crown to which thy virtue entitled thee, while 
it is ours to mourn thy loſs, which all who 
| knew thee have moſt deeply felt ; but mine, 
much more emphatically mine, are the genaia 
tears of gratitude and . 5 


on the death of e mother, my ex- 
iſtence was dark and comfortleſs; the earth 
was to me a ſterile promontory, ard the hea- 
vens a peſtilent congregation of vapours. 
Every amuſement was inſipid and taſteleſs. I 
had now / no friend whoſe affection and prudence 
was ſo ſufficient to adviſe, nor whoſe power ſo 
able to affiſt. The Marquis de Boulainvilliers 
indeed remained; but what was the Marquis de 
Boulainvilliers? He was not my friend; on the 
contrary, he was the very reverſe. He was, 
as F ſhall hereafter prove, my bittereſt enemy; 
but he yrs upon his immenſe n to 
: O " ſet 
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ſet the opinion of the world at defiance. Bucyel 
up by wealth, and that degree of influence 
which wealth alone creates amon g thoſe ſordid 
beings who bow the knee to Mammon, he con- 
ſulted not the dictates of reaſon or philanthropy, 
but gave a looſe to his unbridled appetite, ſome- | 
times even throwing aſide the maſk of diſſimu - 
lation, except where he wiſhed to palm himſelf 
upon the public opinion, for virtues which the 
' malevolerice of his ſoul, and the avarice of his 
diſpoſition, would never Hoek: him to Prac- 
tiſe. 5 N eee 5 | 
Four days after this event of inexpreſſible | 
anguiſh, which had for a time diſordered my 
reaſon, I found myſelf in my bed, although * 
knew not by what means I came there; and 
when the. frightful idea of the loſs. I had fuſ- 
tained occurred to my memory, I fell into con- 
vulſions. The Baroneſſes de Fodoas and de 
Cruſſol, a little recovered from their ſorrow for 
the death of their beloved parent, notwitſtand- 
ing their grief was yet recent, viſited, and en- 
deavoured to conſole me. They obſerved, that 
the loſs I had ſuſtained was much more terrible | 
to me than to them, though they had loſt their 
own a mother. | N attachment was much more 
| : inviolable, 
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::violable, more ſtrong than the brittle tie of 
nature, and my affection was ſtill ſtrengthened 
by the ſenſe of my un protected ftuaton,. She 
yas the pillar whereon I founded all my hopes; 
relentleſs death had plucked it away, and I fell 
* defenceleſs and forſaken. Monſ. Gard, who 
33 attended my deceaſed mother, came often during 
my illneſs. to yiſit me, and behaved with great 
attention and kindneſs ; ; but he had no medicine 
for the cure of my diſorder ; he could not raze 
the written troubles of the brain; he had no 
ſweet oblivious antidote againſt thoſe reflections 
continually occurring to my imagination, of the 
value of her I lamented ; nor was it within the 
compaſs of his art to miniſter to a mind fo diſe 
caſed, ſo diftraGed as mine, | | 


The " de Cruſſol did me the honor to | 
viſit me, and, as ſoon as I was ſufficiently re- 
covered to be removed without danger, ſent his 
carriage for me, to take an airing. The Viſ- 
counteſs de Fodoas alſo paid n me the lame atten- | 


tion, | 


About a fortnight after my recovery, not- 
withſtanding his conduct, as he was the huſband 
of my much lamented parent, I thou ght it would 

em 1 
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be proper to pay a viſit of Dollies” to the 
Marquis de Boulainvilliers, ho- exhibited : a moſt 
complete picture of diſſimulation and hypocriſy, 
His mourning was all external,” glaring to the 
eye of the world, while in his heart he was 
even rejoiced at being delivered from what he 
termed an eumbranck He was now more "x 
Þberty to gratify his paſſions ; he might now 
marry another fortune; and ſuch was his ava. 
rice, if he could once touch the fortune, he 
was perfe&tly indifferent as to the wife, 


The portrait T am now Aut to exhibit, of 
this diſconſolate huſband, is fp very ſingular, 
that T almoſt fear my veracity will be queſtioned 
for the relation. From fome preceding reffec- 
tions upon the character of that bad man, my 
credibility may perhaps be” ſuſpecded. Let it 
not be ſaid that my narration is tinctured with 
too much acrimony; let the character of this 
man be read in the public eſtimation; let it be 
read in the preſence of individuals whom he bas 
injured; and then let an impartial judgment be 
formed, if the facts I ſtate are at all improbable; 
let my injuries be weighed, and then let it be 


decided if wy remarks are too virulent. 55 
From 
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From motives: of mere fear, from reſpect to 
the other branches of the family, I went to pay 
2 wits ” condolence to the Marquis de Boulain- 
villiers. I found a great change, on ſeeing him; 
the ee were hung with black; he af- 
fected to he ſtruck, as if he had felt the moſt 
lively emotions of grief; but his countenance 
e ſtruggled with his heart, which 
ſeemed to feel the contrary emotions of plea- 
ſure. He affected an air of ſorrow : I am 
very poorly, my dear girl!“ ſaid he, in a faint 
and'melancholy tone; How are you! I fat 
down at ſome diſtance from him, that I might 
obſerve him well, till the return of Victoire, 
whom he had ſent into his cloſet, to open the 
door, which, when any came to make viſits of 
condolence, the. was generally diſpatched to 
ſhut. He aſſumed a very ſerious air, and much 
mournful grimace; hut the moment the viſitors 
i EONS extinguiſhed all the lights, except 
one ſmall piece in a wax candleſtick, which he 
kept burning, to licht the others in a hurry, 
Thus did his ayarige' ftruggle with his pride, 
whilft diffittulation was uſeful to both. I am 
now relating a ſcene to 1 : was aQually an 
mee N N 
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The Prince de Conti's ecuyer came, on the 
part of the Prince, to pay compliments of con - 


. 


dolence. The valet de chambre announced ſome 


gentleman, whoſe name I have now forgot, 
but who was ſent by the Prince de Conti. The 
name of the Prince's ecuyer put the Marquis nr 


a buſtle, who, forgetting that this gentleman 


was in the firſt ſaloon, (and from that to where 
we then were, was a grand ſuite of rooms) 
in a moment this diſconſolate mourner was run 
ning about from one room to another, lighting 
all the candles with the greateſt expedition. 
Nothing could be more curious; the ecuyer was 
ſtanding without at the door, obſerving the 


; Marquis in his: progreſs of illumination, and 
wondering at what he faw, at the ſame time 
not daring to enter. Obſerving his ſituation, I 


got up, d endeavoured to perſuade him to 
walk in; but he choſe to remain where he Was. 
Aſhamed to have been witneſs to ſuch ccono- 
mical hypoeriſy, in vain/ did I ſpeak to the 
Marquis; he was ſo buſy i in his illuminations, 
that he paid no attention to me, but made ſigns 
not to be 8 It was be a me 


ok begged me not to rene him. At "HS 


the candles _ lighted, and the theatre pre- 
. 
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pared, the actor ſoon made his muſcles. n 
geſture conformable. The Marquis went to- 


wards the gentleman, to whom he affected to 


be ſcarce able to ſpeak. Obſerving his ſituation, 


I paid my compliments to the gentleman, and 


| mide ſome apology for the ſilence of the Mar- 
quis As t as he had ſat down à few mi- 
08 he cla aſped his hands together, and turn- 


ing up his eyes to heaven, Ah! Sir,“ ſaid he, | 


« no man hut myſelf can tell the loſs I have 


ſuſtained ! ! A wife, whoſe. merit----but- I ſhall 
not live; 1 ſhall not be able to ſupport her loſs ** 


The ecuyer and. I endeayoured to ſtifle our in- 


dignation at that conduct, to which he knew 


not we had both been witneſſes. See, Sir,” 


pointing to his big belly, how I am fallen 


away!“ This was a farce paſt endurance; it 


was abſolutely impoſſible for me to bear it any 
longer, and I aroſe to depart. There is my 
child, Sir!“ continued he in the ſame mourn- 
ful tone, at which I could ſcarce refrain from 
laughing; and I dare fay the ecuyer would not 
fail to divert the Prince at the expence of the 


Marquis, who, in eyery viſit of condolence, 
had ſo often played the hypocrite, that he was 
mA an adept i in the dards 


Soon 
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Soon after, when my health-was x Uttle re- 
coveted, I received the viſits of my friends, and | 
teturned them. The old Marquis was jealous 
of theſe viſits; he ſuſpected all- thoſe whom 1 
termed friends, were in fact lovers; he was 
fuſpieious of every one. The character of M. 
de la Luzerne, Biſhop of Langres, could not 
put him beyond the reach of thie Marquis's ſuſ- 
picions: even he who reſpected all my family, 
and behaved to me like a father; for it was 
eonſtantly the buſineſs of that family to oblige 
the whole human race, by eyery Kindneſs in 
their power. In ſhort, every one who obliged 
me, every one whom it was my intereſt as well 
as duty to ſpeak: well of, all were conſidered as 
my lovers; at the ſame time he himfelf way 
continually making his deteſted offers, ' which 
became by repetition more intolerable than ever. 
He never failed to fuggeſt how much it was my 
intereſt that I ſhould ſubmit : he told me his 
wealth, his inftuence, all would be at my dif- 
poſal, and that every obſtacle in the road to my 
wiſhes would inſenſibly vamfh away. Finding 
this note unſueceſsful, he touched an ge 
ſtring; - he addreſſed himſelf to my fears; 


inſinuated how much it was in his power to 
| | $ - feat - 
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feat all my withes, how eaſily he could bmi 
my reputation with thoſe who would otherwiſe 


ſerve me. What will you haye me fay,” he 


one day aſked me, ** to thoſe perſons whom I 


am going to viit, if they ſhould happen 1 


Iuiries about 0 Ht To-morrow Le 2.4 


promiſed you is el, as ; well as the Princeſs 
de Beaufremen t what do you with that I fhould 


fay to them ? * Paffion « overcame me, and made 


me for a moment forget the reſpe& Fowed both 


to the name aid memory of my worthy mother. 


* Ah, wicked man! you are capable of every 
thing, and can plot the deſtruction of a child, 
whom your worthy departed ſpouſe has brought 
up and educated with fo much care! It is your 
4m to ruin me in the eſtimation of thoſe who 


wiſh to make me comfortable, and to poiſon | 


their good intentions, by giving them a bad opi- 
nion of my conduit; However, if I Ent be 
permitted perſonally to explain myſelf, I can 


write; T'can'exphin ' your ert and 105 will 
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make you known.“ = 


This vibe pp tts Mteibeptel my let- 
ters, though they contained nothing worth diſ- 
covery, and was eternally reproaching me, and 


telling 
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telling me 11 1 r other. men i better than 
e | . 155 „ 1 


1 was we? a little pleaſed at the Rn of my 
huſband, a circumſtance which gaye me much 
ſatisfaction- The Marquis received him well, 
a endeavoured to deſtroy his good opinion of 

He ſent one day to ſpeak to him on;buſi- 
: cg but the converſation was chiefly about me. 
He labored. to inſinuate that I was: fond of 1 in- 
trigue. « Oh!” fays he, 46, her couſin i is parti- 
cularly attentive to her. Be cautious! Madame 
is very fond of company: the is intimate with 
my ſons - in- law: I would haye you watch her 
narrowly: I have known her from her infancy. 
Count de la Motte had too much good ſenſe ta 
| give any credit to theſe inſinuations of the Mar 
quis; he heard, nevertheleſs, 2 thing, * | 


r 


but he did not belieye a fingle OY > ett 74 
2 5 . days after, to pay, Fl reſpeds 
to the Marchioneſs de Luxembourg. J was in- 

dulged that morning to ſtay as long as 1 pleaſed, 
and converſe on my affairs. I was very gra- 
ciouſly treated, though, from what my good 


friend the Marquis * told me, I was not 
05 without 
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without ftrong fears that the door would be | 
- ſhut upon me. I reflected that the Marquis 
was rich and powerful, and had often ſeen, that 
ſome men are ſo depraved, that the moment 
| they have the power to do an injury, they ſel- 
dom leave it undone for want of inclination. 1 
conſidered that” I was poor and unprotected; 
and, upon weighing my reſponſibility with that 
of the Marquis, in the eſtimation of the great 
world, I knew that the word of the Marquis 
we turn 1 the ſcale n me. 
At my firſt. interview with Mains de Lux- 
embourg, ſhe ſeemed rather reſerved, which 
greatly intimidated me; however, I took cou- 
rage, and informed her of my huſband's arrival: 
to which ſhe replied, I am very glad to hear 
it, as that will prevent you from experiencing 
thoſe temptations to which many young women, 
without ſuch protection, are too frequently ex- 
poſed.“ This declaration alarmed me, and I 
na to ſay a word or two concerning 
the Marquis de Boulainvilliers, which was ſuf- 
ficient to open her eyes; but ſhe was already 
prepoſſeſſed. Oh, no, my dear child!“ faid 
ſhe. << Be very cautious that you make no 
miſtake. in Or: aſſertions! The Marquis de 


Boulain- 


a 
r 
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Boulainvillers ſpeaks of you as an affection 
parent; and if he reproves you, it is becauſe he 
has your happineſs at heart; he does not mean 
to injure you. The obligations you owe to him 
ſhould direct your conduct, and you ſhould give 
him your confidence. For my part, I am ſen - 
ſible of the manner in which he ſpeaks of you ; 
and thoſe perſons who have ſpoken of you late- 
ly, ſpoke. very favourably. So far from being 
your enemy, the Marquis is a father to you! 
Be very cautions how you take things amiſs!” | 
I did not know whether 1 ought to continue 
the converſation, but Madame de Luxembourg 
herſelf engaged me to do it, and to diſeloſe 
every thing as to my proper mother. With this 
encouragement, I unboſomed myſelf, and told 
her every thing. Although apparently affected 
by my ſtory, ſhe did not try to. irritate. me 
againſt him; on the contrary, ſhe endeavoured 
to impreſs me with. ideas leſs unfayourable, and 
reſted the ſtrength of her arguments on the ob- 
ligations I was under, e ſhe placed in every 
point of view. However, notwithſtanding what 
the ſaid, I obſerved her attentively, and ima- 
| gined I diſcovered that her thoughts were fa- 
vorable towards me; I even fancied: I could 
| trace the bluſh of indignation on her cheek, 
againſt 
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aguinſt a man who had appeared externally as a 
father, but whoſe real diſpoſition was ſo much 
the reverſe. She encouraged me to behave well 
to him, aſſuring me os friendſhip, and that 
ſhe would do all in her power to , the loſs -4 


of 81 worthy mother. 


It is e to point out d arts of this | 
cunning hypocrite, whoſe plauſibility might be 
too apt to deceive. Fearful that I ſhould ſome 
time or other diſcloſe his villainy, and his cri- 
minal paſſion towards me, he affected in public 
a fatherly affe 
expreſſing his fear that I was diſſipated, and had 
a turn for intrigue. But why need I attempt to 
prove, what muſt be ſufficiently obvious to the 
underſtanding of every reader, that the Marquis 

2 hie was a moſt confummate _ | 


— 


i 


The e I had alk dine de Lux« 
embourg irritated me yet more ſtrongly againſt | 
the Marquis de Boulainvilliers. I had, indeed, 
reſolved to ſee him no more; but the advice of 
Madame de Luxembourg determined me to re- 
turn. He took care, however, to make the 
wouſs as difagreeabte t to me as poſſible, by means 

at 


nion and regard, at the ſame time 
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at once ungenerous and unmanly: Fr frequently 
took occaſion to make uſe of very indelicate 
double entendres, with the expreſs deſign of 
of giving me offence: ſometimes he engaged 
me to dinner, ſaying that his children, whom 
I preferred to him, would be preſent. 5 Vour | 
confidants, added he, to whom Iam ſure you 
have repeated all I fay to you; thoſe. who give 
you advice on theſe occaſions.” His ſneers en- 
tirely exhauſted my patience; and 1 Was not 
long able to endure them. I ſometimes retorted 

upon him ſome of thoſe reproaches which his 
conduct on my behalf ſo juſtly merited. He faw 
that Madame de Luxembourg, and others, had 
told me much. I repreſented to him that they 
had thoroughly miſtaken his conduct, and were 
not his dupes quite ſo much as, perhaps, he 
might be inclinable to ſuppoſe. His anſwer was, 
that he ſhould have ſufficient influence to gain 

more credit than I could. His children ſome- 
times dined with him; but, though he was 
their father, the little attention the paid him 
was much more throu gh fear than affection. : 


21 ; 6 under which he ke 
his daughter, the Viſcounteſs de Fodoas, t 


labor, will ever remain a monument of his, chun 
rice 


Bat 2 > "a Y 
rice ang inhumanity. It is a eircumſtance well 


| known, and univerſally reprobated throughout 
Paris, that he refuſed to give ſeeurity for the 


N payment. of ſome ſmall debts due at her death. 


So much did che expoſe his children, that houſe, | 
furniture and eſtates, every thing was ſold, and 


turned into money. It is well known that the 
fortune of Monſieur de. Boulainvilliers is indeed 
immenſe, and probably equalled by nothing but 
his avarice; while his charity, his ſenſibility, 


are as poor as his virtue. Who, but ſuch a fa- 
ther, could not only neglect, but abuſe his own 


children? He it was, who, delighting in miſ 


chief, eſtranged from my intereſt all thoſe 
friends who wiſhed me well, during the life- 


time of my worthy mother, excepting ſome 
who were unalterably attached, and his chil- 


dren, who followed not his advice. Having been 
attached more ſtrongly to their mother, they 
would have been always glad to ſee me, but 


1 dared not indulge this propenſity for fear of their 
father. He knew too well the cunning arts of 
difimulation ; ; and I am ſorry that the Hiſtory 


of my Life, and my connections, oblige me * | 


adduce additional ;Progts of his Ales lence. 
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An aunt f Monſieur de kh Motte' "a 0 
lived juſt by, deſired me to come and ſee her | 
every day ; and, as I was there always well te- 


ceived, and faw a great deal of gbod company, 
I frequently accepted her friendly invitation, 
She was often ſo obliging as even to ſend her 

coach, notwithſtanding the diſtance was ſo ſhort, 


and either ſhe herſelf, or one of her ſons, came 
in the carriage to conduct me. The appearance 
of a young man in the carriage, according to 
cuſtom, awakened the jealouſy of the Marquis 
de Boulainvilliers. He made complaint to his 
children, that he ſaw me but little, and that! 


converted his houſe into an inn, merely to > fuit 


my own Convenience. * 


— 


— 


1 communicated my complaints t to my aunt. 
I am aſtoniſhed?” faid ſſie. I am your aunt. 
Inform Monſieur de Boulainvilliers, if he fays 


any thing to you, that I wiſk' to ſee you often, 
and if he reproaches you with the obligations 


you are under, and the bed you have: at his 
houſe, come to me.” Encouraged by this, I 

became more reſolute ;-T told him more plainly 
and more openly what I thou ght, and ſpoke to 


m of the kindneſs & FIR aunt. 
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with my aunt; ſhe, as uſual, ſent her carriage 
for me. Whilſt we were at dinner, one of the 
ſervants came and whiſpered ſomething g very 


ſoftly to my aunt ; ſhe roſe, and went along a 
large ſaloon, which was ſo fituated that I could 


ſee, while fitting in my place, every perſon 
who was under the window. I was not a little 
ſurprized at obſerving Monſieur Denis, the ſe- 


cretary of Monſieur de Boulainvilliers, but did 


not take the leaſt notice of it to any of the com- 


pany. My aunt, upon her return, appeared ra- 
ther reſerved; and, although ſhe ſaid nothing, 


was rather diſconcerted. After dinner, taking 


me apart, ſhe informed me that Monſieur Denis 
had waited upon her from the Marquis de Bou- 


lainvilliers, to beg an interview that evening 


about ſeven, or half paſt ſeven o'clock, at the 


fame time: charging her to keep this a profound 


| ſecret from me, and, if poſſible, find ſome 6 


3 text to ſend me home. 


Diſquieted TY idiot being able to con- 


ceive what he had to communicate, nor his 
particular charge that I ſhould be ſent home, 


we took our meaſures together, and conſulted 


on en ſhould be done; ſhe at the ſame time, 
ms P 2 © mn 


One Frey in particular, being invited to dine ; Þ 


. 
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* 
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knowing the difficianilation of the Marquis, and 
thinking he had ſome ſcheme in view, deter- 

mined to be particularly cautious in her anſwers. 
The time arrived, the Marquis approached, and 
I contrived to conceal myſelf in a little cloſet 
which opened into the ſmall ſaloon, where ſhe 
received him. A ſcreen extending round to the 
entrance, concealed my retreat, and I kept the 
ddor of the cloſet half open, that I might hear 
more diſtinctly. I was all ſuſpenſe, and eager 
to hear the reſult of this extraordinary viſit, at 
which I, in particular, was not to be preſent. 


Madame Clauſſe received him with a degree of 
rteſerve, which probably prevented his more 
immediate communication; or poſſibly, think- 
ing it improper to enter abruptly upon the buſi- 

neſs of his viſit, he was ſufficiently artful to 
bring in the main fubject accidentally, His 
converſation at firſt turned upon the news; at 
length he ran through a deal of nonſenſe about 
the carnival, and the common chit- chat of the 
day. Pray, Madame, have you been at the 
maſquerade? She anſwered in the affirmative. 
Then I preſume that Madame de la Motte ac- 
vompanied you; my porter, and Mr. Denis my 
een have both: fern her return' from the 
72 Z aſſembly 


TT 
aſſembly at eight o' clock in the morning, with 
- a young man whom they deſcribe as your 
youngeſt ſon.” Oh! no, Sir,” replied the, 
my ſon has neyer been with her; and beſides, 
if he has, his bang with her could never prod 
ſtitute a crime.“ Very true, Madame ; | 
a circumſtance which I believe you are not = 
acquainted with is, that the young gentleman. 
has been at Verſailles, where ſhe has. paſſed a 
fortnight on a viſit, and that he hired. a — 
to go thither to ſee her, and he continued 
three days. In ſhort, Madame, ſuch gallantry 
muſt neceſfarily lead a young man into 
expences.” Ah! Sir,” replied Madame 
Clauſſe, ** you muſt undoubtedly be miſtaken.” 
beg your pardon, Madame! I aſſure you 
that your ſon is very much in love with his 


couſin, and I would haye you be particularly on 


your guard. I know a great deal more, much 
more than I chuſe to diſcloſe. Examine if he 
has his watch; for, as I have heard, he ſent it 
as earneſt for payment of the hire of the ca- 
briole. As for Madame de la Motte, I tell you 
as a friend, I will no longer have the charge of 
her. Iam obliged to make a ſale at my houſe, 
and have occaſion for the furniture of the apart- 
ment tel ſhe occupies. Be careful, Madame, | 
„ - 
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and take meafures for the beſt. This affair i may | 
be attended with bad conſequences ; ; your fon 
is a very young man; and love---will my 


Pang men great lengths? * 


What can the nander think of a man, who 8 
could relate ſuch a ſtory without the leaſt foun- 
dation in truth? What can the moſt candid, 
the moſt meck, alledge in vindication of the 
conduct of this blaſphemer of reputation, Who 
could attempt, in a mode ſo deliberately artful, 
to blaſt an innocent character with a relation, 
by forging lies, which originated only in his own 
depraved imagination, and calling forth the feel- 
ings of a mother to protect her ſon, Who was 
thus repreſented to be in danger of vhs ruined | 
by ks niece. 


My bl blood was at this moment boiling i in my 
veins, and I had ſcarce patience to contain my- 
ſelf, when he roſe to depart. I now. placed 
myfelf in his way, and exclaimed, ** Stay, 
monſter! Return to Madame ! ! Explain your- 
ſelf ; in every thing you have ſaid! You wiſh to 
35 prevent my aunt from ſhewing her goodneſs: : 
you endeavor to fruſtrate all my hopes, to re- 


| duce me to the . of throwin 8 myſelf into 
7 your 


CT» 
your arms, and then SIO en you | 
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The expreſſions 1 * on Lai 9 and 
the tone in which I uttered them, will ſuffi- 
ciently.ſhew the conception of my mind with 
regard to the conduct of the Marquis. In ſuch 
a cauſe as reputation, to be oll is, in my. apt» : 
nion, to be n N 
e with. nab: the wretch was in⸗-⸗ 
capable of ſpeaking: his lips quivered, and he 
turned pale as death. I repeated what he had 
faid to Madame Clauſſe, verbatim. His confu- 
ſion at being detected, at being laid open before 
that lady, prevented his faultering tongue from 
executing its office; he was incapable of utter- 
ing a ſingle ſyllable. At length, as I ſtill urged 
bim, addreſſing himſelf to Madame Clauſſe de 
Suremont, he ſaid, * She is too impatient, Ma- 
dame, to ſuffer me to enter into any explana- 
tion.“ f Villain that you are! exclaimed I, 
provoked | beyond all patience, all that you 
have repeated is falſe, merely lies of your own 
coinage, invented to traduce my character, and 
ſimilar to thoſe you have told Merry? 1 
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Midas Clauſſe was fo ſtruck with 3 n 


ner in which I behayed to him, that ſhe did nor 
continue the whole time, fearing that, being fo 


humbled,” the wretch ſhould conceive ſome en- 
mity againſt her. He retired, oyerwhek ed 
with confuſion; not the bluſh of ſhamne at- | 
\ rſe, but that of guilt abſolutely 7 
detected. To me, his conduct Was uniformly g 
inimical; but neither his wealth, nor that title 


which he has ſq often diſgraced, nor even a 
name greater than either, the name of my fainted 


mother, ſhall prevent me from expoſing his ma- 
chinations, however ſpeciouſly they may be 


| gloſſed over by diſſimulatiom or plauſibility, and 


14 


ting in their proper colors his real oe; 


and the . ſecrets of N inmoſt ſoub! 


| Madame Clauſſe very well Bhi; as dd many 


others who will peruſe my Life, that Fhave fre- 


quently denied her fon admiſſion ; his mo- 
ther has given me credit for this. It was very 


true that he came to Verſailles, but I knew not 
"that it was expreſsly to ſee me. I particularly 


interrogated him, if he had his mother's per- 
miſſion: he anſwered poſitively that he had. 


1 knew not that he had deceived me: fearful, 


how ever, that this might be the caſe, Tengaged 
| e 


1 


Monſieur de la Motte to n www; This 
n_ gentleman was alfo very much given to 

ng, and would ſometimes even pledge his 
watch, which, when ſucceſsful, he redeemed. 
This is a piece of information I have ſince 


Theſe cireumſtances did the fruitfub brain of 
the Marquis (ever ready at the connection of 
fuch incidents) put together, and endeavour to 
wreſt to his malignant purpoſe. This was the 
wonderful Eſcovery' he had made, and with 
theſe materials did he fabricate this tale; men- 
tioning the cireumſtance of the watch, which 
be knew the young gentleman, who had lately 
been unſucceſsful in gaming, had not about 
him, to impoſe upon maternal affe ction, and 
alarm her fears for her ſon. It is not impoſſible | 
but the Marquis, who was equal to any mean- 
_ neſs, "might have contrived to reduce the young 

man to the neceffity of parting with his watch, 
| by agents employed for the purpoſe, that he 

might have a better ne of eee 
d eren W 


The daw ghters of the een d de nine 
ny; who followed that pattern of female ex- 


een | 
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cellence, "Il Aber col 8 anding the in- 
junctions of their father, treated me with baut 4 
_ ular. kindneſs, and invited me to dine with 
them. This invitation was ſoon after the quar- 
rel I had had with their father; of which they 
were as yet ignorant. I accepted their kind in- 
vitation, and, as ſoon as I entered, I beheld my 
grand enemy, the Marquis. My eyes met his, 
and I was ſurprized at his: compofure: he ap- 
peared a little caſt down, and fearful leſt I 
ſhould relate our quarrel, but more particularly 
leſt I ſhould expoſe his- deſigns. | He watche 
me the whole time of dinner, and when he 
thought himſelf unobſerved, he gave me a look 
expreſſive of ſcorn and ſpite; Which, however 
he might think unregarded, did not _— "m 
hotice of the W de eee 1 
! h LEVY 77 e 
PPS. > REY * 1 Far; L 0 tired 0e 
corner of the ſaloon, to converſe more e Hh 
Monſieur de Boulainvilliers, perceiving us to- 
gether, appeared very much agitated, and came 
up to. us: he was even ſuſpicious of his own 
children. What do they ſay to vou?“ de- 
manded he. Take care what you ſay to them; 
they are too cunning for you; they wheedle 
you out of any thing.“ During the Whole 


courſe 


. 


fro * the day he ſeemed to hs uneafy, 
aſnamed, and almoſt terrified ; in the evening 
he embraced-me; 6. Good e my child! 
1 "_ 51 | DT 


The 3 4 Oxuſſol had 0 himſelf t 
on behalf of my huſband, and procured him a 
poſt i in the regiment of Artois, till he could be 
otherwiſe provided for. That gentleman, in 
compliance with the wiſhes of the Marchioneſs 
de Boulainvilliers, and in conformity to the de- 
ſire of his wife, with whom I had the honor of 
being upon a footing of intimacy, had exerted 
himſelf to procure this poſt, but did not mean 
_ his ne e * here. 


| The Mirguiss te Boulainvilliers, cifappointed 
of his aim in his firſt ſcandalous report, ſoon . 
after fabricated another, and rumoured it abroad 
| that the young gentleman, the ſon of Matlame 

_ Clauſe, had abſolutely eloped with me. Were 
Ito mention half the injuries I have received 
from this man, it would tire the patience of my 
readers. However, as I have had ſome connec- 
tion, ſome intercourſe with him, in the courſe 
of a life replete with misfortunes, ſo far as his 
: pond * an effect in Producing * ſo far 
1 am 


31 laws, Was denied. Happy that frog this mo- 


I am bound to relate. If theis fate Bould a 
fle& upon the character of the Marquis, it is not 
my fault, but his: let him, if he ean, refute 
my accuſation. Not only he, but all my ene-. 
mies, will Have that juſtice here, which I, by 
the laws of my own country, if I may call them 


ment I can leave this ungracious perſon, at leaſt 
for a time, and proceed to circumſtances much 
more intereſting, and which 1 hope will n | 
to the nen of Ccutiblty.n. e 


1 for . n oo erſtanding 
of this narrative, to recapitulate ſome of thoſe 
circumſtances, which; owing to the agitation 
of a mind almoſt overwhelmed with diſtreſs, 
may F have been too much diſſocated for 


18 the circumſtances Eat 6 1 the 
authoreſs of this Life ever be preſent in the me · 
mory of the candid, : the very recollection of 
whoſe miſeries is ſufficient to obliterate the 
1 of ge and e all the faculties 
er _ of in, be expe from one 


. whoſe 


| +4 281 ue 0 
hell een i o.complat 


tender her {unfit to uſe any ho lenge but 


os 


anne 4s dictated ante e 


talk like this, PR een, ere hess already 
| been too long, and which, if my ideas offit are 
as juſt as I could wiſh, is drawing faſt to a po- 
riod; nothing could have rouſed me from this 


lethargy of grief, but to reſcue my memory 


(When this fluttering pulſe ſhall ceaſe to beat, 


and-the-hand that now guides my pen be moul- 4 


dered ir to duſt) from the detractions of -malice. 


righteous judge, before whole tribunal I ſhall agai 


meet my enemies, w. 


will not be ſufficiently powerful to rangquith i in- 
nocence. To that tribunal I cite my enemies 


for a ning of my cauſe: in the mean time 
1 conſider it a duty I owe' my friends, - to; relate - 


circumſtances which may tend to prove 
3 eee im of powerful oppreſ- 
1 * rene ena againſt which nothing 


7 


l, inſulted, and diſgraced, the wounds of 
bleeding honor are too deep here to be cloſed. . Do 
they call for vengeance? No: there is a juſt, a 1 


re neither the ſtrong at 
of oppreſſion, nor the gilded hand of en 5 


1 have 


* 


f innoce Mas . 


Len 
1 have netitioned the manner in which * 
eſtate of my anceſtors had been divided, and, 
from the eaſy and unſuſpecting temper of my 
father, added to his neceſſitous ſituation, it 
. having been obtained by its preſent ' poflefſors 
for a very inconſiderable ſum, compared with 
its intrinſic value, it was re-echoed from « every 
quarter that theſe poſſeſſions, ſo fraudulently 
acquired, might be regained through legal com- 
punction. To examine into this, and to gain 
from the people in the place every neceſſity 3 in- 
formation, the Marchioneſs de Boulainvillien 
had adviſed us to undertake the journey to Bar 
ſur Aube. The reſtoration of the inheritance 
of my anceſtors was what I was now aiming at, 
and endeavouring to gain all the friends 1 could 
to ſupport me in my claim. l 


When ehe de Boulainvilliers was 
alive, ſhe gave me the ſtrongeſt encouragement 
to hope, that through her powerful influence 

and interceſſion, I ſhould again be put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the inheritance of my anceſtors. With 
this view ſhe had introduced me to all her 
friends, particularly thoſe at court, from whoſe | 
- fituation and interference any probable benefit 
Ou be derived, The worth L Marchioneſs, 


alas! 
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alas! was now dead, but the ideas ſhe had 
taught me to entertain, and the hopes theſe ideas 
naturally produced, were ſtill alive, and in full 
vigor. Activity and exertion were now more 
than ever neceſſary, and 1 foreſaw that any 
proſpect of future fortune would principally de- 
pend upon a proper cultivation of the friendſhip 
my worthy mother had implanted i in the breaſts 
of her friends, and a conjunction of fortunate 
circumſtances, ſo neceſſary to the attainment of 
a deſired object. I determined, therefore, to im- 
prove the acquaintance with thoſe to whom the 
Marchioneſs had recommended me, and who, 
reſpecting the memory of that amiable lady, 
would be induced to render me ſervice. 


Soon after the death of his worthy wi the | 
Marquis conceived that I might be uſeful in his 
houſe, and had the audacity to offer me a direct 

propoſal, on terms, as he expreſſed it, of mu- 

tual and reciprocal convenience: inſinuating, 
that as I was now married, my reputation 
would be ſafe from the aſperſions of ſcandal, 

and that the name of a wife would be at once a 

bong for intrigue, and a ſhield for reputa- 

tion. Diſappointed by the forcible expreſſion 
of wel indignation which muſt ever accompany 
the 


1 „ 3 


the total rejection of ſuch is propoſitions, 
and without hope of being able to overcome a 
ſettled contempt, which his behaviour could 
not fail of exciting, he attempted revenge, and 
revenge of the blackeſt nature, craftily directed, 
and and envelloped with a diſſimulation againſt 
3 which it was almoſt impoſſible to guard. I 
mae before ſhewn eee to alienate 
the affections of my relations, and elſewhere 
related the means by which he endeavoured to 
ruin my reputation with my friends, thereby 
Wiſhing to render me as much as poſſible, like 
himſelf, the object of private ſcorn and public 
deteſtation; but thoſe good angels, whoſe office 
it is to defeat the dark deſigns of hypocriſy (a 
vice which cannot always be diſcovered by hu- 


man nen, diſappointed. his ion. 5 


6 the chief of thoſe 1 in power, 5 en 
the worthy Marchioneſs had introduced me, 
was the Cardinal de Rohan. That prince gave 

me the moſt gracious reception, and encou- 

_ raged me to. confide to him my future projects, 

- hich he would direct by his advice, and aſſiſt 
by his influence. I have already noticed that my 
firſt introduction to this Prince was at Saverne, 
* ome been made acquainted with my 


ſtory 7 
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tors duch to che e of my worthy 
mother, he Was pleaſed to pay me a particular 
attention. He now encouraged me to relate to 
him, in the moſt explicit manner, my ſituation, | 
_ circumſtances, and expectations, promiſing he * 
would intereſt himſelf warmly in iny behalf. 
Elated with the idea of having acquired ſo pow- 
erful a friend, and pleaſed that my plans would 
have ſo able a director, I did not heſitate to * 
cloſe them. - | 


His Royal Highneſs the Duke d'Artois, hav- 
ing ſeen me at church, noticed me in a particu- 
lar manner, with his wonted affability. The 
attention he had been pleaſed to pay me was 
ſoon wafted to the ears of his. conſort, whats .. 
fo I had the good fortune to pleaſe, and ſhe 
determined to take me under her protection. 


The delicate and diſintereſted manner in which 
this Princeſs exerted herſelf 1 in my favor, can 
| Never be eraſed from my memory. Convinced | 
that the had lately been in a very ſingular pre- 
dicament, and fearful that, if ſhe 1 me im- 
mediately under her patronage, it might operate 
tomy diſadvantage, ſhe in the moſt private man- 

Vor. * . „ 
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net poſſible . me under the patronage of 
= un royal ſiſter, Madame. 


The Cardinal, from whom J concealed no- 
thing, adviſed me at this juncture not to preſs 
either the Counteſs d'Artois, or her royal ſiſter 
Madame, to make any direct requeſt, , which 
might probably have been premature: it was 
ſufficient that thoſe ladies expreſſed an inclina- 
tion to ſerve me. He approved of my inten- 
tions, which were, that they, with Madame 
Elizabeth, who had formerly honored me with 
her attention, would intereſt themſelves pri- 
vately, and ſtren — my rene to his 


: Maje 0. 


The Cardinal de Rohan ER ſanctioned it 
with his approbation, I immediately ſet about 
putting it in execution, and for this purpoſe 
waited on Madame Elizabeth, who received me 
with the greateſt complacency. I preſented my 
memorial, which ſhe accepted with her uſual 
affability, and condeſcended at _ g to ſalute ; 


| me. 


A Einboldened by the ſucceſs of _ ft appli 
cation, I ſoon after went to the apartments of 
| " 2 the 


Ls 

| the Counteſs d Artois, where her firſt woman, 

Madame Coulong, received: me, and defired me 
to follow to her apartment, ui which ſhe left me 
without ſaying a word. In a few minutes, the 
and the Counteſs d' Artois came out together, 
reading a paper, the contents of which ſeemed 
to affect them. Madame Coulong returned, and 
informed me that the Counteſs d Artois and 
Madame Elizabeth were that moment peruſing 
my memorial, and that the latter begged me to 
call at her houſe, where ſhe would be with me 
in a moment. In a quarter of an hour ſhe ar- 
rived : I was uſhered to her preſence by Madame 
Patres, her firſt woman. After receiving me 
very courteouſly, and aſking me many polite 
and obliging queſtions on my ſituation, ſhe in- 
formed me, that ſhe would do what 1 defired 
her with the greateſt . | 


The petition which I delivered to the Prin- 
ceſſes, was in fact drawn up and addreſſed to 
his Majeſty. I had only, as I before intimated, 

put it into the hands of thoſe ladies, that, being 
acquainted with the nature of my requeſt, they 
might enforce it as they ſhould ſee occaſion. 


Cn 
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The kindneſs with which: the Princefs rea | 
ceived me, the intereſt ſhe took in my affairs, 
and the expreſſion of her good withes to ſerve 
me, ſo affected my ſenſibility, that I could, not 
refrain from tears. I was extremely ſurprized 
to hear her explain herſelf ſo well, and ſpeak 
with facility on minute affairs, about which la- 
dies of her high rank are ſeldom ſuppoſed to be 
converſant. When I quitted her, I attempted 
to take one of her hands, and preſs it to my 
hps ; but ſhe, anticipating my intention, gently. 
. withdrew it, and exclaimed, embracing me with | 
all the warmth of friendſhip, © Ah! my dear 
Counteſs, you are very dear to us, as well as 
Monſieur.” Tears of gratitude, which I could 
not reſtrain, trickled faſt down my cheeks. She 
vbſerved it, and expreſſed E N to part with 
me. Come often, and ſee me! Come every 
day, faid ſhe, you will always find me diſ- 
engaged at eleven. Is it poſſible, added ſhe, 
that the 4 will not * you to the 
Polignacs? 


If I could have believed that my misfortunes 
would ever be ended; it would certainly have 


becn at this — The whole court ſpoke of | 
me; 


LT 
me; I was the general ſubject of their converſa- 
tion; all pointed me out as patronized by Ma- 
dame, who carried her attention to me to ſuch 
an extent, that, fearing I might wait ſometimes | 
longer than ſhe wiſhed, ſhe deſired me often to 
write, and commiſſioned the Abbe Malet to take 
charge of my, letters. This was a very ſingular 
condeſcenſion, and a very great honor; for it is 
not the cuftom in France to write letters to the 
reyal family, which only paſs between thoſe 
who are equal in point of rank: when the 
Princeſſes are addreſſed, they are called petitions, 
by way of marking their diſtinguiſhed eminence 
and ſuperiority. I think it neceſſary to make 
this remark, not merely from oſtentation, but 
to ſhew in what a reſpectable light they held my 
family, and how much they were attached to | 


my intereſt, 


As often 48 1 wrote to her, ſhe carried her 
complacency and condeſcenſion ſo far as to write 
to Monſieur d'Ormeſſon, then intendant of the 
finances, and to Monſieur de Forge of Bonnaire, 
three or four letters, ſtating very fully my caſe, 
and preſſing them to conſider and intereſt them- 
ſelves in my favor. Theſe were not mere bil- 
lets, a. ordered to be ſent by perſons of 


Q 3 . 


( 


tank upon ordinary nnr but letters, in 

detail, actually written by Madame, under "—_ 
own proper ſignature, purporting that ſhe ſhould 
be much pleaſed with them if they would pay 
proper attention to her requeſt ; that theſe ſoli- 
tations were in favor of a perſon who merited 
their ſupport, and that her x name was Mademois 
| ſelle de Valois. | 19 


When I preſented theſe letters to YOrmefſon, 
he ſaid, Well, Madam, I will reply to theſe 
letters of Madame very ſoon ; but Madame has 
now no great influence. You ſhould rather 
ſolicit the influence of the Queen ; ſhe can ſerve 
you much more effectually. Will you have the 
goodneſs to acquaint Madame that I ſhall be very | 
glad to have an audience with her, to explain 

this buſineſs!” I confeſs I felt myſelf much 
hurt on an interview with Monſieur d'Ormeſſon, 
to hear him expreſs himſelf with ſo little reſpect 
to my benefactreſs; and, as I poſſeſſed a faculty 
from nature of ſpeaking the truth, (a language | 
not often ſpoke in courts, not often Serecable to 
to the ears of miniſters) he felt himſelf ſo much 

offended, that he determined with Monſieur de 
Forge de Bonnaire, not to give themſelves any 
trouble about me. | NES 
Monſieur 


{ 232) 
1 Monſieur de For ge de Bonnaire was intendant 
of the demeſnes of the King's fiſheries and fo- 
reſts; my father s eſtate was a part of theſe 
demeſnes ; it was on this account that I found 
it neceſſary to make application to him, to 
whom I was firſt recommended by his worthy - 
uncle, Monſieur de Beauman, who had given 
him that place during his life. This gentleman 
was of an opinion very different from his ne- 
phew : the former wiſhed me to recover, and 
enjoy my father's poſſeſſions ; the latter aſked 
me many impertinent queſtions: Whether I 
had a certain right to make ſuch demand? and 
If I was really deſcended from the Valois? “ 
---Aſtoniſhed at the impropriety of ſuch inter- 
rogatories, my deſcent being well known to all 
Paris, and acknowledged by the King himſelf, 
* Good God!“ exclaimed I, in accents of ſur- 
prize, « Can you really be ſerious in theſe en- 
quiries ? It is ſurely impoſſible that you can be 
ſo ignorant! nevertheleſs, for your ſatisfaction, 
I will ſend to you this evening, when I return, 
my genealogical extract, which will convince 
you to a demonſtration of my birth, with a let- 
ter which ſhall accompany it, and explain _ 
_ ſentiments on this occaſion.” Madame, re- 
turned he, in a tone of trifling gallantry, 1 ＋ 
„ —_— 
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aſk your pardon ! 1 4 only aſked the queſtion, that 
I might indulge my. eyes with gazing upon a 
fine woman. I admire your vivacity; but. with 
you, Madame, I have a double er as you 
are at once beautiful and witty. “-- You have 
doubts, Monſieur de Forge, W I ;- “you 

ſhall feel that I am a Valois! I 8 this 
Hhlaaſtily, without the leaſt degree of premedita- 

tion; but M. de Forge thought otherwiſe, and 
took occaſion, after having ſeen me frequently, 
to make a very fine and long declaration of love. 


He faid many things againſt M. d'Ormeſſon, 


and wiſhed. to ſift me, as much as poſſible, con- 
cerning what had been faid by Madame; obſerv- 
ing at the ſame time, that Monſieur d'!Ormeflan 
bad it very little in his power to ſerve me, al- 
though he was certainly | his ſuperior. | 


Monſieur d'Ormeſſon had at firſt . 
Madame Elizabeth, that he would arrange every 
thing in ſuch a manner, that the King would 
not fail to grant what ſhe deſired; and ſo ſure 
| was he of ſucceſs, that he advanced me five 
hundred livres upon the rents of the ſucceeding. 
year. A ſoon as Madame was informed of this 
circumſtance, ſhe ſent for me, received me with 
a kiſs of congratulation, complimented me o 
* 9 3 
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the occaſion, and told me ſhe bad fanguine hopes 
that ſhe ſhould now be able to ſucceed in her 
applications, and that this was an earneſt of 


| greater ſucceſs. 


This: benen Princeſs was ſo overjoyed, 


that ſhe related the circumſtance to every one 
ſhe met that evening. All anxiouſly waited my 


arrival, that they minke have an opportunity of 


congratulating me on my good fortune, upon 


which they were pleaſed to ſay a great many 


handſome things, and the generoſity of Madame 
was not more the theme of converſation, than, 
as they flatteringly inſinuated, the accompliſh- 


ments of her who had: occaſioned it: fo natural 


is it for people to flatter thoſe who are juſt be- 
ginning to experience the ſunſhine of proſperity, 
and are diſtinguiſhed by the favors of the great. 
The commendations of theſe ſycophants are 


equally profuſe in the time of favor, as their 
| malice and contempt of the very ſame perſon 
laboring under the gripe of poverty, occaſioned 


by the frowns of neglect. The hiſtory of hu- 
man nature in every page, nay almoſt in every 
line, ſo ſtrongly evinces the truth of this re- 
mark, that it needs neither apology for its in- 


ſertion, nor proof for its ſupport; it is one of 
thoſe 


* 


| „ 
thoſe ſelf-evident propoſitions which we arg 
every day in the habit of ſeein g illuſtrated. 


| That ſame evening, Madame ſent me to the 
houſe of Monſieur d' 'Ormeſion, to thank him 
for his kind exertions in my favor. Before I 
Waited upon this miniſter at his own houſe, I 
thought proper to write to him, as if from Ma- 
ö "Whig 32 permiſſion which that lady had given 
ME. The purport of my note was, to enquire 
if he could be ſeen at ten o'clock that evening, 
He begged the fayor of me, by a billet, to have 
the goodneſs to defer the appointment till ſeven 
0 clock the next evening. I accordingly at- 
tended at the hour appointed, and found there 
Monfieur Roullier d'Orveuille, intendant of 
Champagne, who was waiting to ſpeak with 
Monſieur d'Ormeſſon. 1 waited near half an 
hour; but what was my ſurprize, when I ob- 
ſerved Monſieur de Forge, who had juſt left the 
room of Monfieur d'Ormeſſon. „Ah! are you 
there, beautiful Counteſs ?** exclaimed he.--- 
„Tou ſeem to ſpeak as if you was ignorant 
that I was here,” replied I, and, like a bird of 
ill omen, began to forebode in my own mind 
that no good was brooding between thoſe two; 
and my foreboding was eventually true. 
Madame 


" {485 

Madame has ſent me hither; thought I to 
myſelf} to return my acknowledgments, but, 
inſtead of acknowledgments, J fear we ſhall 
have quarrels. If Monfieur d'Ormeſſon had 
ſucceeded: according to his promiſe, as he had 
taught me deceitfully to hope; if he had any 
good news for me, he would certainly have in- 
une! Monſieur Forge, as thoſe poſſeſſions of 

my anceſtors which I wiſhed to regain were all 
within the department of the latter. You 
know nothing,” replied I, addreſſing myſelf to 
Monfieur de Forge, who had put his queſtions 
concerning my deſcent, ** abſolutely nothing! 
You know, at leaſt, that you are one of thoſe 
who promiſe largely, and perform ſparingly ; 
and you know that you have told me falſities!“ 
He inſiſted upon an explanation, and what L 
meant by ſuch an aflertion, 


| Grticces!! as I was, that he was yet more 
culpable than Monſieur d'Ormeflon, I told him 
my thoughts, and in a tone which people in 
office are leaſt acquainted with, and leaſt pleaſed 
to hear. As I do not know what you mean 
to ſay,” replied he, I will not wait for you: 
I will either attend you: at your own houſe, or 
el you to mine.” 


I then 


Xx "EY . 


1 than went to Monſieur 4 Ormelivn; leay: 
ing Monſieur de Forge with Monſieur Roullier 
d'Orveuille. I underſtood from Monſieur d'Or. 

meſſon, what indeed I had already foreſeen, 
that he had not ſaid a word to Madame concern. 
ing the reſtoration of my poſſeſſions, and diſ. 
covered that nothing more was in his power 
than to give me a Regrat de Sel, in a province 
about forty leagues from Paris. It is neceſſary 
to explain to thoſe unacquainted with France, 
that the Regrat de Sel is an officer common in 
every town, and that the perſon holding this 
office delivers out, from a warehouſe, all the 
alt conſumed in the place. The falary is pro- 
| portioned to the ſize of the town; and from 
this office the Gabelle, or tax upon falt, is col- 
lected, which is farmed by the Regrat de Hel. 
Thus was the great-grand-daughter of a King 
treated by theſe muſhrooms of the day, wha 
ſpringing from the tranſitory ſmile of royal fa. 
vor, are deſtroyed by the breath that raiſed them, 
and ſink into their primitive inſignificance: thus 
was an undoubted defcendant of the Valois de- 
graded, by an offer to keep a ne, and 


be a retailer of ſalt. 
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pride, and affected my ſenſibility in a manner 


b Ormeſſon, knowing my intimacy with Ma- 


zpprehenſions that I might prejudice him at 
court. After my audience, I went to the houſe 
of Monſieur de Forge. I confeſs, that I have 


* poſition of Monſieur d' Ormeſſon had by no 
m means tended to diminiſh. I could not forget 


1 ſo prepoſterous an offer; nor could I help re- 


Ef monſtrating with Monſieur de Forge, notwith- 
ſtanding the preſence of Monſieur de Roullier 
0, 7Orveuille and ſome of the domeſtics. * It is 
1. MI you,” faid I, . who are the adviſer of Monſieur 


n, Ml 4 Ormeflon ; he is not wicked enough to deny 


us tit, nor has he any reaſon to do ſo; and, had 
Cn you not made ſome obſervation conſonant to 


1d MI your own views, he would not have offered 


ſuch an inſult.“ Monſieur de Forge ſolemnly 
denied having any knowledge at all of the mat- 


| BH he even appeared to blame the conduct of 


d' Ormeſſon. 


; Vexed at ſuch an asu Ain 1 my 


had not art enough to conceal, an inſult 
which was more ee than an abſolute 
ifappointment, I prepared to depart. Monſieur 


dame, and obſerving the indignation with which 
| treated ſo degrading an offer, was not without 


x natural warmth of diſpoſition, a certain viva- 
city and impetuoſity of temper, which the pro- 
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d' Ormeſſon. Monſieur de Forge and Monſieut 
Roullier d' Orveuille expreſſed their good wiſhes 
to ſerve me, gave me friendly advice for m 
future proceedings, and concluded by preſſing 
me to declare whoſe conduct was moſt repre- 
henſible. I cannot exactly aſcertain,” replied 
I, ©* who is moft to be cenſured ; but Madamę 
feels herſelf much piqued at having been thus 
trifled with, and by no means underſtands ſuch 
fineſſe.” But the Queen,” replied they, is 
the only perſon that triumphs; it is ſhe who 
rules every thing ; all favors are reſerved for her 
diſpoſal.” Monſieur d'Ormeflon had indeed en- 
gaged me ſtrongly to pay my court to the 
Queen, becauſe, he ſaid, he was obliged to 
render an account of every application for fa- 
vors, that the Queen might ſee whether they 
were requeſted either by her own, or the friends 
of Madame de Polignac, otherwiſe they could 
not be obtained. „„ al 


Furniſhed with this intelligence, which then 
appeared to me ſo remarkably ſingular, I re- 
turned to Mapa ME, and related this converſa- 
tion word for word. She likened to me with 
attentive concern, and adviſed me to be patient, 
aſſuring me that there would ſoon be a change, 


( 239 - 0 
28 rormeſſon would not long be in power; the 
notwithſtanding perſuaded me to go to him 


he would acknowledge his former promiſe, and 
give me fifteen chefs livres. I accordingly 
1 out, accompanied by a friend, and waited 


in the evening. He ſeemed to expreſs concern 
tion of Madame, and the preſence of the friend 
to ſpeak my thoughts. Very well!“ replied 


your power to deceive her will ceafe at the ex- 
piration of three weeks, when I ſhall have ſuf- 
ficient ſatisfaction for your breach of faith!“ 
Having uttered this threat, I departed. 


three weeks after my journey from Fontainbleau, 
he, Monſieur d' Ormeſſon, was diſmiſſed from 
office, and * by Monſieur de Calonne. | 


I had continued at Verſailles, dancing atten- 
dance on Monſieur d'Ormeſſon, (amuſed with 
hopes, and deceived by promiſes never meant to 
be performed) at a very conſiderable expence, 
from 


again at Paris, and demand, on he part, that 


upon Monſieur d' Ormeſſon about ſeven o'clock 
that he could do nothing for me. The ſanc- 


who accompanied me, inſpired me with courage 


IJ. Madame has charged me to tell you, that : 


I had indeed predicted the truth ; for, about 
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fem the month of June to the 83 of Yep 2 
tember, by the deſire of Madame, that I might 
be upon the ſpot to ſolicit the miniſter; 1 lodged 
at the Hotel de Jouy, in the Rue de Recollet, 
having long before (which 1 believe I have not 
yet mentioned) left the Hotel de Boulainvilliers, 
in conſequence of the behaviour of the Marquis, 
who, as I have mentioned in my memoirs, not 
chooſing plainly to bid me depart, took care to 
make my reſidence as uncomfortable as poſſible, 
by ſeveral mean retrenchments, which none but 
| man of his diſpoſition could have been guilty 
of. My reſidence at Verſailles, and my domeſs 
| tics, together with the appearance I was 'obliged 
to make, and the company with whom I aſſo- 
ciated, was neceſſarily very expenſive : at the 
fame time I had a houſe at Paris, where my 
huſband reſided, in the Rue de Saint Giles. 


Monſieur d'Ormefſon ſent to me one day, and 
deſired an interview, informing me he had many 
things to tell me, which, from his ſhort conti- 
nuance at Verſailles, he had not had time to 
communicate. On my arrival at Paris, in the 
courſe of converſation, he ſaid, Oh! Madam 
Counteſs, I am confuſed! I dare not, indeed, 
appear before you ; I am really aſhamed, Can 


b vou 


tw F 

you 1 me > But I fear I ſhall 1 not find fa- 
vor; I have ſo often promiſed, and not kept my 
word.”---Theſe were, indeed, humuliating « con- 
ceſſions for a man once ſo high in office; but 
the ſtorm which had tumbled him from the 
giddy height of intoxicating power, had at leaſt 
been r in ſtrengthening his judgment. 
During his adminiſtration, he had been a man 
of promiſes, and had put many to great expence 
in attendancies for appointments, which all eva- 
| Ones in diſappointment. | 


From too great an irritability of the nervous 
ſyſtem, I miſcarried a ſecond time, and was 
indeed dangerouſly ill; but I had the conſola- 
tion to find myſelf honored by the particular 
attention of thoſe whoſe interference ſeldom. 
fails to create envy. The Queen herſelf con- 
deſcended to ſend for Madame Patres, to enquire 
after my health. Madame frequently ſent to 
my houſe. Monſieur Champion, page of the 
back ſtairs, a particular favorite of Monſieur and 
Madame, was often diſpatched to me with kind 
enquiries ; ſometimes he accompanied the phy- 
ſicians whom Madame ſent to give me their 
advice and aſliſtance : it was he who firſt gave 
me intimation how highly I was honored, by 
Vor. J. R the 
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the relation of a circumſtance which could not 
but be pleaſing ; he informed me that he was 
preſent, when the Queen ſaid to his Majeſty, 
on his return from hunting, that ſhe found her- 
ſelf ſomewhat indiſpoſed. The King enquired 
from whence her indiſpoſition proceeded. ** It 
is, replied ſhe, * at ſight of a ſpectacle which 
' T beheld from my. window : a lady whoſe name 
is Valois, married to the Count de la Motte, 
had fallen into ſtrong convulſions, and was car- 
ried along by two men; it was ſome time before 
T could diſcover what was the matter, and I 
am m to underſtand they are both young 
_ 


Such an honor as hes Majeſty s notice; ack 

a condeſcenſion as the very terms in which the 
ſpoke, intimating a degree of compaſſion, and 
even an intereft in my concerns; ſuch compaſ- 
ſion, ſuch intereſt, could not be pleaſing to 
thoſe who had long monopolized her Majeſty's 
favor, and they determined, if poſſible, to cruſh 
this growing attention in its infancy, by adopt- 
ing thoſe means which they thought beſt cal- 
ted to effect their malicious n To 
this end, and to prevent the viſits and kindneſs 
of the Princeſſes, =o inſinuated that my diſ- 
order 
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order was ef ſuch a nature as to render it dane 
On to e me. nn 


— 


The kindneſs of theſe ute probably 3 pene- 
trating the intentions of thoſe who wiſhed to 
ſet me aſide, that they might themſelves enjoy 
my place in their eſteem, would not ſuffer them 
to put an implicit confidence in their reports, 
notwithſtanding they were not totally without 
fear. To aſcertain, however, whether theſe 
reports were well founded, Madame queſtioned 
the phyſicians, at the ſame time informing them 
that many perſons had endeavored to prejudice 
ber againſt me, by inſinuating that my diſtemper 
was contagious. Theſe gentlemen gave it as 
their opinion, that the diſorder under which I 
labored, and the conſequent convulſions, had 
been occaſioned by a derangement of the nervous 
{yſtem ; „and we can aver this, for the ſatiſ· 
faction of Madame, continued they, ** upon 
out honor.“ * You believe there is not the 
leaſt danger in coming near her? This report, 
then; is nothing but the effect of jealoufy.“ 
She then diſnüſſed them, charging them to pay 
me particular attention, and to give her an ac- 
count of the progreſs of my recovery. They 
6beyed * orders punctually, aſſiſting me witn 
5 RA ._ ©... _ 
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the beſt advice and medical preparations; and, 


when I found myſelf ſufficiently convaleſcent, 
they adviſed me to go and pay my reſpects to 
Madame, and to be ſeen by all the court. My 
firſt viſit was accordingly made to that princeſs, 
+ who received me with the greateſt complacency, 
and teſtified her joy at my . 


At courts, os jealouſy is ever r watchful, 
— envy is always prevalent, and malice 
continually active; where thoſe who are parti- 
_ cularized as favorites cannot eſcape the minute 
inveſtigation of court flatterers, it is not ſtrange 
that at Verſailles I fell under their cenſure. 
There were many who obſerved the growing 
| kindneſs of Madame, and endeavored, by every 
means, to detach her from my intereſt ; they 
were jealous alſo of the friendſhip and eſteem 
with which the Counteſs d'Artois condeſcended 
to honor me. Madame had the delicacy not to 
tell me of this, but the ſu ggeſted to me her 


ideas through the medium of the Abbe Mallet, 


one of her: chaplains, who. prefaced his com- 
miſſion with compliments it .would but. ill be- 

come me to repeat, leſt I ſhould incur the im- 
putation of vanity. She adviſed me to ſtop the 


ſu ggeſtions of malice , and prevent any one from 
. 
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| ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of my future conduct, 
by ſending for my huſband, and charged the 
Abbe to write himſelf that ſame day, defiring 
him to come as. ſoon as he received the letter. 
“ This will at leaſt quiet thoſe who are jealous; 
this will tend to huſh their ſuſpicions. And 
deſire her, added ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to the 
| Abbe, to take no "_ at court without her 


boſband, * 


4 after my recovery, my fiend adviſed 
me to place myſelf in the Salle des .Trophes, near 
the chapel, with my huſband, to the intent 


that we might be obſerved by all the court. 


We placed ourſelves at the fide of the chapel, 
where no ſperſon has any right to be. ſeated ; 
but, as I was very well. —— this was diſ- 
penſed with in my favor. Madame had the 
goodneſs to point me out to the Queen, who 
did me the honor to notice me. Upon this at- 
tention paid me by her Majeſty, many eyes, 
which were before directed towards this royal 
perſonage, were now turned upon me, and a 
whiſper was heard of There, there ſhe is! 

There is the Counteſs de Valois, now perfectly | 
recovered.” And, as every perſon is ready to 


follow. the example of , all ſeemed to 
N expreſs 
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. their kindneſs, and paid their compliz a 
ments on * occaſion, 
It was more than once mentioned to me, that 
the King and Queen, but more particularly the 
Queen, felt great concern on my account ; that 
her Majeſty 3 expreſſed herſelf in a very ear- 
neſt and particular manner to Madame. From 
this intelligence, ſo favorable ta my wiſhes, and 
the advice of my friends, I confeſs I took every 
opportunity to fit in the ſame place at the cha- 
pel, and in eyery other place where I might be 
more conſpicuouſly obſerved by the royal family 
and the nobility ; and it will not probably be 
thought unnatural, that, having fayors to aſk 
at court, I ſhould be. ſo anxious to gain the 
royal fayor, and ſeize the golden minute for 
my eſtabliſhment in life. Whenever I appeared 
in public, whenever my eyes met thoſe of her 
Majeſty, ſhe honored me with a ſmile -a fatal 
ſmile, that * me to my rl. * 


When her Majeſty MY TOW to ſalute mae 
in this affable manner, as I was on the other 
fide the church, I obſeryed her with a look ex- 
preſſiye of the greateſt reſpect. Not daring to 
{mile again, I attempted, by my deportment, 


to 
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to convey an ded how muck 1 fein myſelf ho- 
nored, and how extremely grateful I was for 
her attentions. This ele diſpoſition of 
her Majeſty did not eſcape the notice of my 
friends, * adviſed me to improve it to the 
utmoſt. 


The Cardinal had perſuaded me to ſee Ma- 
dame d' Oſſeun, the Queen's attire-woman, and 
ſiſter to the Duc de Guiche, who married Ma- 
dame de Polignac, to intreat that ſhe would 
have the goodneſs to take charge of the genea- 
logical memoirs of our family, and NF: them 
to the Queen. I accordingly laid them before 
that lady, and begged her to uſe her influence 


in ſtrengthening my requeſt to her Majeſty, 


She liſtened to me with great kindneſs, and re- 
plied, . You are certainly not well adviſed, in_ 
having made your-firſt application to Madame, 
whom the Queen is informed is your protectreſs, 
particularly as you know they are not upon good 
terms, I ſcaree know how to direct in ſuch a 
predicament ; however, I will ſee if I can find 

a favorable opportunity of ſpeaking to the Queen, | 
but I have great doubts whether ſhe will take 
upon herſelf to oblige you, on account of your 
firſt «plication having been made to Madame. 
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As to the memoirs which you wiſh to have pres 
- ſented to his Majeſty, I would adviſe you to ſee 
my brother, the Duke de Guiche, captain of the 
Guards, ſucceſſor to the Duke de Villeroy. I 
aſſure you, Madame, that I will recommend 
you to him this day. You may ſee him to- 
morrow about twelve, or between twelve and 
one. Write to him, however, at nine, 'by war 
of refreſhing his memory.“ | 


I took this lady's advice, and waited upon him 
next day at the hour appointed. The Duke, 
who was young andairy, did not apparently pay 
great regard to my requeſt ; in fact, he did not 
much chuſe to trouble himſelf with buſineſs, 
and, as all are trifling about the court of Ver- 
ſailles, and more buſy in purſuit of their plea- 
ſures than any ſerious concerns, the Duke be- 
gan to amuſe himſelf by paying me ſome com- 
pliments, and making love, inſtead of liſtening 
to my requeſt. As my buſineſs. was of a more 
ſerious nature than to attend to theſe trifling 
gallantries, to which my ſituation did indeed 
but too much expoſe me, I attempted to recall 
his mind to the ſubject of my errand, and ſtill 
reiterated the word . buſineſs.” <5 Well then,” 
replied Mt, i will take the charge of your 
il 
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— T will deliver it myſelf t to his Ma- 
jelty: I will ſerve you with all my influence, 
and ſupport your requeſt with all my power.” 


I conceived this promiſe, in the language of 
the court, rather too profuſe to be ſincere, par- 
ticularly as the Duke had prefaced it with ſome 
trifling compliments, which made me ſuppoſe 
that my concerns would eſcape his memory, I 
determined next day to have my memorial pre- 
ſented to the King. As there was no maſs that 
day, it was agreed between us that the Duke 
ſhould bind receive it at the chapel, and pre- 
ſent it to his Majeſty : he alſo politely promiſed 
to inform me, by letter, what his Majeſty 
ſhould obſerve, 


| Matters being thus 4 I * took care 
to be preſent at the maſs, and choſe a ſituation 
where I could ſee without being obſerved. ' I 
had the ſatisfaction to perceive the King reading 
a paper very attentively, and the Duke appear 
to be in earneſt converſation with him. After 
dinner, I received a very circumſtantial epiſtle 
from the Puke, to whom the King had put a 
great number of queſtions, very favorable to my 
tereſt, 


In 
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A this epiſtle, the Duke 2dviſed me to throw 
myſelf at his Majeſty's feet the next day, to in. 
duce him to remember me, at the ſame time 


charging me not to ſay a ſyllable to his ſiſter 


of the part he had taken in my affairs. It 


appeared very ſingular, that the Duke ſhould 


deſire me not to inform his ſiſter that he had 
- preſented my memorial to his Majeſty, together 
with ſome other circumſtances which were 


to me extremely ænigmatical. In vain did 1 


reflect, ineffectually did I then puzzle myſelf, 
to find the clue that might unravel this myſte- 
rious buſineſs. It was alſo ſingular that a bro« 
ther, who appeared intereſted to ſerve me, 
ſhould give me advice not to truſt his ſiſter with 
my memorial, to deliver to the Queep. «6 You 


are unfortunately pretty, Madame,” faid he, 


e and the Queen You have too much power 
to pleaſe, and the _ 

I could not, for my life, divine the FINE 
of theſe hints, couched in terms at that mo- 


ment fo very unintelligible. My readers will, 


perhaps, be as much — as J was, and 
will ſcarcely be able to gueſs this ænigma. 
Had they known the character of the Polignacs, 
whoſe influence was then ſo prevalent at court; 


had 
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had they known their jealouſy of all thoſe who 
were not immediately recommended by them ;. 
had they known the fury of their tempers, the 
irritability of their diſpoſitions, neither my 
reader, nor myſelf, would haye wondered at 


this caution, The Duke was, in fact, fearful 


of his wife, and afraid to be the means of ac- 
quiring any court favors, the diſpoſal of which 
thoſe haughty ladies were ſo eager to monopo- 
ze. This alſo explains the reaſon of the advice 
of Madame d'Offeun, when the manner in 
which ſhe received me, and the counſel ſhe 
gave me, 18 recollected, though perhaps ſhe 
was not then aware of what ſhe ſaid, I have, 
however, ſometimes ſeen her, as ſhe was taking 
an airing with the Queen in her phæton, to 
| whom ſhe has frequently pointed me out, and 
her Majeſty, as uſual, has condeſcended to re- 
gard me with a ſmile of inexpreſſible affability. 


Monſieur de Forge, whom I met at Fontain- 
bleau, begged permiſſion of Monſ. de la Motte 
to pay us a viſit, that he might give us his ad- 
vice reſpecting the preſent miniſter. Imagining 
that he wiſhed to promote our intereſt, we were 
always happy to ſee him, which was indeed very 
often: he drew up the plan of proceeding he 


| wiſhed 2 . 
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wiſhed us to adopt, in writing, which he de- 
ſired the Count to copy, and Want the ori- 
ginal to Monſieur de Calonne, that he might be 
apprized of the nature of our claim. Send 
it, continued he, ** to-morrow morning at 


half paſt eleven, and, when I mention your 


name, he will not fail to make ſome remarks 
upon the circumſtance. It ſhall be my care to 
avail myſelf of this opportunity to explain every 
thing, as ſoon as I get poſſeſſion of your me- 
morial.” I indeed promiſed it ſhould be pre- 
| pared for him; but, having ſtrong reaſons for 
{uppoſing his profeſſions were not altogether 
ſincere, * to ſend " 

The following day hs mid upon me, to 
aſk the reaſon why I had not ſent the memorial 
to Monſieur de Calonne, who was going to ſet 
off the Wedneſday following, conſequently he 
could not have any opportunity of ſeeing him 
but at Paris. That is juſt as I wiſh,” ' replied 
I. * I have written to Monſieur de Calonne, 
begging him to appoint ſome hour for an inter- 
view. to-morrow, and he has written a very po- 
| Hite note in anſwer, telling me that he was ſorry 


he could not ſee me till Wedneſday at one, juſt 


previous to his departure.” 
I muſt 
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only to be loſt in greater diſappointments. Thus 


gleam of fancy, which beamed in the boſom of 


os of ruin. 


3 he had ſome very particular buſineſs to com- 
municate. I accordingly faw him at the ap- 


very well,” replied he; I am quite delighted; 
there is not the leaſt doubt but we ſhall ſuc- 


I muſt do Monſieur de Calonne the juſtice to. , 
fay, that his behaviour at that period was per- 
fectly ſatisfactory, and I began to feel my hopes 
revive, and to think that my misfortunes were 
drawing to a concluſion. I was, however, de- 
ceived, Theſe hopes were rekindled, but, alas! 


fallaciouſly was I accuſtomed to reaſon on the 
firſt dawn of good fortune, which I flattered. 
myſelf would be progreſſive to the meridian of - 
my wiſhes, but had cheriſhed only an illuſive 


inexperienced youth to allure it towards the pre» | 


The Wedneſtay following, on my arrival in 
Paris, I underſtood that Monſieur de Forge had. 
been that morning to pay me a viſit. He wrote 
a few lines, expreſſive of his with that I ſhould 
devote an hour or two to him the ſame day, 


pointed time, and related the good reception I 
had met with from Monſieur de Calonne. . "Tis | 


ceed, 1 will go to-morrow, about ten; I have 
ſome | 


/ 
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ſome nel to do with him, and I will be i 
to ſpeak of you.” That's very well,” re- 
plied I; © and have the goodneſs to drop me 2 
line, to inform me if he conſents to my * 
en _ evening.“ | 


After 3 a conſiderable time, in expec- 
tation of an anſwer from Monſieur de Forge, 1 
began to ſuſpect him of duplicity, and wrote 
a note, wherein I informed him that I ſhould 

follow him immediately, unleſs I could be ſatiſ- 

. fied as to the ſucceſs of his application. He pre- 
_ tended that Monſieur de Calonne was too much 
engaged, which,” added he, is not very 
ſtrange, as he is ſcarcely ſeated in his office;” 
_ declaring that it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
they could find a moment to ſpeak of me; but 
he will be very glad to converſe with you upon 
your cancerns to-morrow, at half paſt ſeven in 
the evening.” There was nothing more mate- 
rial, than that Monſieur de Calonne, from what 
he had faid to him concerning me, appeared 
and much re to oblige me. 


. Previous to my viſiting Monſieur de Calonne, 
J faw his firſt ene, named Henry. This 


gentleman, Who was remarkably intelligent, 
„ ee 
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and in whom I placed oreat confidence, wiſhed | 
both me and my huſband all poſſible ſucceſs. * 
Heuſed every exertion in his power with the 
three ſucceſſive miniſters, in my behalf, and 
once ſaid, with great joy in his countenance, 
« Oh, Madame Counteſs, your misfortunes will 
very ſoon be over! Only have a little patience.” 
I could not comprehend his meaning. He told 
me that he had often ſpoke of me to Monſieur 
de Calonne, who appeared defirous to oblige 
me. He encouraged me much, and anne 
every argument that might induce me to hope, 
but without effect; he coal not diſpel thoſe 
fears, which, indeed, I eould not help expreſ- 
ſing. If he ſhould change, Madame,” replied 
he, . I aſſure you I ſhall be very much ſur- 
. prized.” He then conducted me to the houſe 
of Monſieur de Calonne, to whom I was im- 
mediately introduced, although there were many 
perſons at that time waiting. 


This being an evening in which there was a 
particular audience, I did not intend to occupy 
the time of the miniſter, engaged in fuch a 
multiplicity of buſineſs ; he nevertheleſs defired 
me to be ſeated. His converſqtion furprized me 
to the laſt degree, and I. began to perceive that 

| | there 
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there had been a great deal of finefle: between 
him and Monſieur de Forge, though I wanted 
courage to tell him my thoughts. Confefs,” 

ſaid he to me, that you are only ſhamming 
poverty ! You are certainly not ſo in reality; ; 
for it is very viſible that the appearance you 
make ſpeaks quite a different language. You 


have a hotel at Paris, your cabriole, voiture, a 


travelling carriage, with ſervants in livery; and 
you travel with the court. All this ſplendor, 
Madame Counteſs, is beyond your income. Is 


it poſſible we can believe that your penſion of 
eight hundred livres can ſupport all this? But 
come now, tell me, and tell me truly; for the 
caculation of your expence is at the rate of two 
thouſand five hundred livres per annum. Con- 
feſs that you have other reſources than we are 
acquainted with, for it ſurprizes wy" greatly, 
that you ſhould pretend to be og Poor. » 


« 1 you, Sir, replied L 40 thoſe ls 
give you this information are not acquainted 


with the ſums I have been obliged to borrow, 
nor how much J am in debt. Perhaps you are 


ignorant that Madame has deſired me to accept 
an arret de ſurſeance (a ſpecies of writ iſſued 


under tlie King's ſign manual, the party obtain- 


- 
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ing which is obliged to make a decliration of the 
extent of their debts, and are protected from ar- 
reſts, or fuits at law) and that my declaration 
amounted to ſixty thouſand livres. Oh, oh!” 
exclaimed he, that is quite a different thing.” ; 
Having earneſtly intreated Madame, replied 
J, to put an end to my affairs, ſeveral of my 
friends adviſed me to mention the debts I had 
incurred in conſequence of my attendance. 
Thoſe who were jealous of me inſinuated to 
Madame, that this was a piece of fineſſe on my 
part; they alſo adviſed her to treat me in the 
ſame manner, and, inſtead of giving me mo- 
ney, to grant a ſafe conduct for my huſband, 
and the arret de furceance as a privile ge for my 
ſell. By this precaution, I was given to under- 
| ſnd that I might wait with patience, as I 
| ſhould not be harraſſed by the demands of cre- 
ditors.”---Surprized at this ſingular mode of ad- 
dreſs, while I was making my applications, well 
recommended, and ſoliciting favors, I knew 
not what to reply. | 


I was tempted ſeveral times to riſe, and make 
urgency of buſineſs an excuſe for my departure. 
*« You have many perſons waiting for you, Sir, 
 faid J. Suffer me to viſit you another day, 
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when you will be more at leiſurel But "OY 
ſtill detained. Neglect was not Gifiient ; 1 
Was _—_— to be inſulted, An arret de fur. 
ctance! repeated Monſieur. de Calonne, in a 
ſarcaſtic manner; but that may, perhaps, be 
aſked without reaſon! It is really diſagreeable 
for you, that Madame has people about her ſo 
very jealous of you, to give her ſuch advice!“ 


I really do not underſtand your expreſſions,” | 


replied I; neither can I comprehend your 
meaning. Tell me then,” replied he, 
© who are really your friends! If I defire to 
be informed, it is becauſe I would anticipate 
them.” I aſk, Sir,” returned I, “ nothing 
but the eftate of my anceſtors : in that centers 


all my: demands: and I wiſh t to hear no more,” 5 


The reader, 10 is at all art with the 
hiſtory of mankind, will naturally deem it un- 
neceſſary for me to point out the difficulties. 
which are oppoſed to, and the trouble and vex- 


ation ever attendant on, an application for court 
favors. I cannot help obſerving, however, that 
thoſe in power, forgetting the attention with 


which it is their duty to hear and redreſs the 
grievances of the unfortunate, wanting even in 


the common politeneſs for which the French 
nation 
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tation has ever been diſtinguiſhed, (and TTY 
was requiſite, in proportion as female timidity 
diſcouraged : me from proceeding) will apparently 
liſten to a diſtreſſing relation of complaints, and 
even pretend to pity them; but, with a ſigni- 
ficant ffiake of the head, the miniſter will coldly 
reply, bo Really, Madam, I am extremely ſorry's 18 
I have ſo much buſineſs to-day! Can you call 
again on ſuch a day? ?” When that day arrives, 
tte very ſame ſcene is again acted; and there is 
no end to your application, but mortification on 
one fide, and * on the other. 


Inſtead of receiving any conſolation, I was 
treated with mere cajollery and bagatelle. Deeply 
aid I feel that ſickneſs of the e, which ariſes 
from anxious ſuſpence, ending in ſtill greater 
1 


Son after my interview with Monſieur de 
Calonne, M. de Forge paid me a viſit. I re- 
ceived him, and, as 1 have already intimated, 
not being poſſeſſed of the talent of concealing 
my thoughts, nor wearing a ſmile upon my 
countenance with a Wi laboring under diſ- 
content, I ſpoke to him very N and, in 
Plain fn, accuſed him of duplicity. He de- 
82 fended 
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fended himſelf to the beſt of his ability. 60 «Ceaſe, | 


Sir,” continued I, to perſuade me any far- 
ther! I aſſure you it is in vain! I am convinced 
of your diſſimulation, and requeſt you inſtantly 
to drop ſo diſagreeable a ſubject. M. de Forge, 
with the moſt bare - faced effrontery, paſſed over 
every thing I had ſaid in a few gallant expreſ⸗- 
ions. I do not with,” faid he, ** to be de- 
| prived of the good graces of the ladies! I ſubmit 
to every thing! Fine women have a charter to 
ſay what they A 


After numerous attendances Vn Monſieur de 
Calonne, as well at Verſailles as at Paris, he at 


laſt told me, That he had laid my memorial be- 


fore his Majeſty, but that the Duke de Vrilliere 
had exchanged one eſtate to which I laid claim, 
at Fonteite, and this was what had hitherto 
. created a difficulty; but that the King, out of 
his royal munificence, had granted me an aug- 
mentation of ſeven naked livres.“ I replied, 
in the hearing of a number of perſons, That 


the King had LEY no ſuch thing; that he gave 


more han this to his valets and footmen ; and 
that, if he was properly acquainted with the 


true ſtate of my claim, I ſhould find relief from 
a W who was s naturally juſt.“ I refuſed this 
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pul addition; ** but I will 4 you,” aid , 


I, in a ſpirited tone, to ſpeak of my demands! 


Il will ſtay in this houſe! Make your com- 
plaints, Sir, to the King, and tell him, that I 
will fix myſelf in this houſe till he thinks pro- 

per t to give me another ! OT. | | 


Monſieur de Calonne was aſtoniſhed at t being D 
zddreſſed by a female in a ſtrain ſo unuſual; 
and, he being called out at the moment to the 
Ducheſs de Polignac, I went into another draw- 
ing- room, where I remained three hours with- 
out ſeeing him. Obſerving his ſecretary, Mon- 
ſieur Henry, whom I have before ſpoken of, 
1 thought it very probable, from ſeveral ſer- 
vants having before entered the room, that 
Monſieur de Calonne had ſent to ſee if I had put 
my threats in execution. — Monſieur Henry ex- 
prefled his ſurprize at ſceing' me, ſpoke to me 
very politely, deſiring me to come up into his 
apartment, and ſtay with him; but, as I inſiſted 
on remaining where I was, he told me from 
Monſieur de Calonne, that I ſhould certainly be 
ſatisfied. I ſhall come to-morrow morning to 
your houſe,” added he, to bring you good 
news,” I went away, not ſo much through 
faith of fair promiſes, but becauſe I reflected 

„„ 8 3 ; _. hat” 
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that my continuance would e er no Pure 
| pole. 


The next morning Monſieur Henry called 
upon me, and brought me a bag of fifty louis, 
and ſome time after another containing the fame 
ſum ; and at another time he brought me leſs, 
I was tired of receiving ſuch pecuniary gratui- 
ties, and determined to reje& this laſt, telling 
him that I did not aſk for money ; it was my 
eſtate that I claimed. 


Soon or. Madame ſent the Sieur Champion, 
deſiring me to wait upon her at her own houſe, at 
ſeven 0 'clock in the eyening. -On my arrival, 
ſhe put into my hands a note from Monſieur de 
Calonne, purporting, that having ſubmitted to 
his Majeſty the demand of the Cowie de Va- 
lois de la Motte, the King cannot at this time 
grant any more than the augmentation of ſeven 
hundred, to her former en of eight hun- 
dred livres, making together the ſum of fifteen 
hundred livres per annum, the breyet of which 


herewith ſend to Madame. 


ee expreſſeod the greateſt anxiety that ſhe 
bad n it not in her power to do any more, and 
appeared 
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panda very much affected, as this was her 
Auſt reſdurce. At that time” ſhe- adviſed: me to 
exert myſelf to the utmoſt to ſee the Queen,. 5 
and to bring her good news, which ſhe ſhould 


n to ih the oneneſs pleaſure, 


It will appear; from what I have dedy re- 
hted of her Majeſty's condeſcenſion, and the 


attention with which ſhe honored me, that ſhe 
had conceived ſome partiality for my intereſt, 


and that her good wiſhes were not wanting to 


render me ſervice. But the Queen was not | Hee 


own miſtreſs ; ſhe was entirely governed by the 
Polignacs, who had acquired an abſolute aſcen- 


dency at court. There was no acceſs to the 
royal ear but through their influence ; no favors 
were diſtributed bar through their means, and 


to their creatures ; to thoſe * who were deciſively 
of their party, and whoſe intereſt it was that 
they ſhould preſerve the authority they had. ac- 
quired. The Counteſs de Polignac, grand ad- 


viſer of this junto, had no pretenſions, either 


from beauty or addreſs, to ſuch an influence as 
he poſſeſſed; an influence which ſhe held more 


from fear than any other motive. The Queen, 
whoſe diſpoſition was warm and lofty, was 


__ with the moſt exalted ideas of her family 


>< and 
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and deſcent ; but, as 1 have be ſtated, 10 
Was not her own miſtreſs, and conſequently 
wiſhed not to receive me publicly.-From the 
hints I have already given, many doubts which 
may have ariſen in the minds of my readers will 
be diſpelled, and many more which might pro- 
bably ariſe, without ſuch an : explanation, be 
ſu aha obviated, 5 82 


"Many perſons of my mites; perſedly | 
_ converſant in the intrigues of the court, re- 
proved me ſtrongly for my attachment to Ma- 
dame, ray credulity in truſting to her promiſes, 
and ſuppoſing her protection could do any thing 
at court. Every one echoed in my ears, It 
is the Queen whom you ſhould apply to; it is 
the Queen who has the diſpoſal of every thing: 
you ſhould have cultivated an acquaintance with 
the Polignacs.“ Thoſe who adviſed me to this, 
I well knew were my friends, better verſed in 
the myſtery of court influence, in which they 
had been educated all their lives. I ſubmitted 
my own ideas to their counſel and direction, 
and attempted to gain an admiſſion to the Ducheſs 
de Polignac. In conſequence of this, I wrote 
to that lady, begging her to do me the honor 
of appointing an interview, when it would be 
5 convenient. 
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convenient. She returned for anſwer, that if N 


Madame the Counteſs de Valois would wait 
upon her the next day, between eleven and 
twelve, ſhe would be at leiſu re to receive | 
her. 


I accordingly waited upon her the following 
day, at the hour appointed ; when, inſtead of 
| ſeeing her, I received a meſſage that the Ducheſs 
was extremely ſorry, but Aden the Count 
d'Artois was then with her, and that ſhe could 
not tell how long he might ſtay, obſerving, that 
it would probably be Gi time, as he generally 
attended the Queen at her apartment; but Ma- 
dame the Counteſs may come at the ſame hour 
to-morrow. I defired the valet de chambre to 
acquaint the Ducheſs, that 1 would then do 
myſelf the honor of waiting upon her, 


= The next day, at 1 hour appointed, I again 

waited on the Ducheſs, who, after keeping: me 
2 long time in the anti- chamber, diſpatched the 
fame valet de chambre with a ſmall ſcrap of 
paper in his hand, containing theſe words, 
„Madame the Ducheſs is extremely ſorry 
that ſhe has it not in her power to receive Ma- 


dame the Counteſs, bong: too much engaged 
for 
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for others, to oblige her in any claim which 
ſhe may have to make to the King, or the 
Queen, who is already fatigued with number- 
leſs applications.” Surprized at the rudeneſs of 
ſuch a meſſage, I addreſſed myſelf to the valet, 
Is it poſſible that Madame de Polignac ſhould 
have ſent ſuch an anſwer as this?“ It is 
not my fault, Madame,” replied he, in con- 
ducting me out; * it is Madame the Ducheſs, 
who has made me with it, becauſe I —_— 

to deliver 1 it viva voce. : | ; 


I will confeſs that my vanity was very much 
hurt at the treatment I received from this im- 
perious woman. ** Certainly,” faid I to my- 
ſelf, on returning home, I am born to be a 
beggar, .and, hke a wanderer upon the earth, 
have no plate to lay my head! Unfortunate 
woman! Unfortunate name! to be the ſcorn of 
thoſe whoſe birth, to mine, was nothing! 
Children but of yeſterday, raiſed into affluence 
from indigent obſcurity! Was it for them to 
treat me with ſuch inſolence ? Were theſe the 


women whom, in my humble ſtation of a man- 
tua-maker's apprentice, I have fo frequently 
waited upon from Madame de Bouſſol to obtain 
| 4 vment, and whothen, inſtead of moneys could 


pay 
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pay n me with courteſy and fair e Are 
theſe they who, before the ſmile of royal favor, 
no tradſman choſe to truſt, and even their 


mantua-maker refuſed to work for; who had 


not even a habit to be preſented in at court? 


- do not reproach them for their misfortunes, 
or their poverty; but I reproach them for their 


haughty behaviour. I am not aſhamed to con- 


fels my misfortunes. Though the deſcendant 


of a King, I have been a beggar, a ſervant, a 
mantua-maker's apprentice, and the favorite of 
a Queen! I now am preparing to leave a theatre 


where I have ated ſuch a variety of characters, 
for any other ſtate of exiſtence, ſince with equal 


ſenſibility, with ſimilar con ſciouſneſs, I can- 
not be more muſerable. 


Why ſhould I be thus treated by the Ducheſs 
de Palignac? Was it becauſe ſhe knew I was 


intimately acquainted with all the circumſtances a 
I have juſt recited, that ſhe was afraid I ſhould 


avail myſelf of them, to wound her pride? Was 
it that, knowing my birth, and the noble fpirit 
of the Queen, he was fearful leſt her borrow- 


ed ſplendor ſhould be eclipſed ?---But I will 


not proſtitute my time, or the patience of the 


reader, by mentioning. thoſe anecdotes which 


could | 


+ 


r 
could not fail to mortify the pride of thoſe i im- 
perious women, whoſe haughty « demeanor ſuf- 


ficiently characterizes their grovelling extrac- 


Madame, who had aſked me if I ever had 
an opportunity of ſeeing the Polignacs, told me, 
as well as the Counteſs d'Artois, that, upon re- 
flection, they thought, if I could but once be 

preſented to the Queen by thoſe women, there 
was not the leaſt doubt but I ſhould ſucceed in 
my petition; for, my dear Counteſs,” con- 
tinued ſhe, I know not whether you are well 
acquainted with the circumſtance ; but I am 
not upon terms with the Queen, and poſſibly 
the reaſon that you have not ſucceeded, is be- 
cauſe I have intereſted myſelf in your behalf, 
as Monfieur de Calonne has himſelf informed 
me that the Queen had taken the diſpoſal of all 
favors :; I would therefore adviſe you to write to 
Madame de Polignac, and report to me how 
you are received.” I accordingly wrote, and 
reported to Madame the reception I met with, 
at which ſhe was highly enraged. 


It was very recently that the Queen and 


Madame had quarrelled; which was not uncom- 
mon, 


(9) 
mon, as there were mutual piques betwaea 
them. The preſent difference, which appeared 
to have been looked upon by. both parties in a 
more ſerious point of view than uſual, aroſe 
from a ſcandalous report which had been circu- 
lated relative to Madame, and which had no 
other foundation than in the mere appointment 
of one of her domeſtics to the ſuperintendance 


of a garden the took a particular pleaſure to 
W 31h! the, VVV 


In the heat of their Ss, the 8 up- 
braided her royal ſiſter with the above appoint- 
ment. This drew from Madame an equally ſe- 
vere retort upon her Majeſty. Their diſpute | 
ariſing to a very difagreeable height, the two 
1 0 ſeparated in the moſt violent agitation, 
ſeemingly entertaining the greateſt rancour and 
indifference towards each other. 


Malicious reports are preſent every where; 8 
perhaps at court they are more particularly pre- 
valent.---All the eyes of the Queen's friends 
were upon Madame; they were as ſharp-ſighted 
as lynxes, to diſcover any blemiſh in her repu- 
tation, and were really afraid of her virtue: for 
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his Majeſty mm _ ſaid, 1 in the hears 


ing of the Queen, But no one ſpeaks 
ſhghtingly of the 3 of Madame d Artois bad 
This was ſufficient to excite Jealouſy ; : this 
was enough to make her odious. She was 
pointed out as a pattern of virtue; and it was 


— if N to taint her nde. 


5 When eds are ne to be malicious, 
they have generally cunning ſufficient to invent 
or make falſe comments upon actions, in them- 


felves abſolutely innocent. Madame often went 


to a very pretty houſe at Montreuil, thrice a day 
frequently, both winter and ſummer : ſhe 
walked in the garden, gave orders herſelf that 


every thing ſhould be managed to her taſte. 


She took el more pleaſure in this inno- 
cent amuſement, than ſhe did in a court, where, 


being out of favor with the Queen, ſhe Was not 


only diſreſpected, but even frequently inſulted. 


This innocent occupation was, by the breath 


of calumny, converted to a crime: they inſi- 
nuated that this Princeſs ſo frequently viſited 
this houſe for the purpoſe: of ſeeing a domeſtic, 


who, from the ſolicitations of thofe about her, 


ſhe had been N induced to 8 to 
mo the 
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the ſuperintendance of this garden, he having 
been gardener before he was her chairman. 


From ſuch ſlender materials did theſe ſpiders 
artfully weave a web to entangle the reputation 
of the Princeſs. But they were not content 
with this; the gardener was one day found 
dead, and it was bb that he was poiſoned 
by Madame, to prevent a diſcloſure of her ſe- 
crets. ] am relating only what I have heard, 
but which 1s well . to have been circu- 
ated very extenſively. For theſe circumſtances, 
and the truth on which they are grounded, 1 
muſt refer my reader to the Polignacs. Thou gh 
they may here arreſt the hand of juſtice, . 
they arrive at that tribunal where the ſecrets 
of every” heart ſhall be revealed, where they 
themſelves will be obliged to give in evidence, 
there they will appear in their proper colours, 
md be made anſwerable for their 1 aſper- 
hons, 15 . 


It would be a tedious tafk, indeed, to reca- 
pitulate the numerous and ſcandalous fabrica- 
tions which were induſtriouſly propagated to the 
prejudice of theſe amiable ladies, whoſe exem. 
FOO conduct having elevated them to the very 

ſummit 
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ſummit of public eſtimation, and who were no 
leſs reſpectable for their private worth, were 


rendered at once objects of hatred and envy to 
thoſe who — of — their virtues, 


I ah confeſs I felt myſelf —— morti- 
fied at the reception I met with from the Po- 
lignacs, my only hope, and indeed the only 
medium through which I could expect an acceſs 
to the Queen bring from their. intereſt. Re- 
duced to a degree. of deſperation, I refigned all 
thoughts of ſucceeding i in my wiſhes, and gave 
way to an impetuoſity of temper, which. re- 
peated diſappointments: had almoſt rendered 
fatal. From a warmth of diſpoſition, I cannot 
remain neutral; if it is a fault, it is a defect in 
my nature, for which I hope. I am not account: 
able. . 


Unwilling to acquaint the Cardinal with the 
repulſe I had met with, I formed the dreadful 
project of putting an end to my exiſtence, and 
inſtantly ſet out for my own houſe at Paris, 
hoping that I ſhould not ſee my huſband, to 
impede my deſign. That melancholy hope, at 
leaſt, was ſucceſsful; he was abſent from home: 
I opened my ſecretary, and taking from thence 

| ; two 
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| 1 loaded piſtols, 1 returned to Vergiss 


On my arrival there, I fat down to write my 


life, to leave behind me, with ſeveral letters 


to my friends, expreſlive of the diſtracted ſtate 


of my mind, and a caution to my enemies who 


had reduced me to that deed of deſperation ; 


but finding myſelf more diſturbed as I advanced, 


I threw down my pen, and began to expoſtu- 


late. And when J have written this miſerable 


life,” conſidered I, which I am now on the 


point of quitting, what will it avail me, after 
my death, to inform the world that I have put 
a period to my own exiſtence? They will only 


ſay, perhaps, that I preferred a preſent and ſud» 


den, to a more diſtant and lingering exit.” 


My brain was now faging, even to madneſs. 


Reaſon was tumbled from her ſeat, and every 


calmer thought was whirled in the vortex of 
_ deſpair. Nothing remained unſhaken but my 


. dreadful purpoſe. Filled with that purpoſe, I 
went out at ſix o'clock in the morning. A large 
calaſh ſufficiently concealed my * I pro- 
| Ceeded unobſerved; not even my own people 
were acquainted with my early departure. No- 
thing now was requiſite but a place Proper for 
the execution of my horrid deſign. 
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I directed my way towards a Wood about 2 
league from Verſailles. Paſſing through the | 
park, I at length came to a very large and deep 
pit, which had formerly been a ſtone quarry, 
Upon the brink of this pit, whoſe deep receſs 
I deſigned to be my ſepulchre, I ſtood for a mo- 
ment, and looked round attentively, that no 
curious eye might mark my agitation, no hand 
humane interrupt me in my dburſe. Unobſerved 
by every eye, but His which penetrates the 
deepeſt abyſs, and reads the ſecret thoughts, 1 
deſcended, and walked a few paces under ground. 
My brain was in the moſt violent agitation, and 
I ſeemed, as it were, ſealed for deſtruction. I 
made the ſign of the croſs, wiſhing, before my 
departure, to put up a ſhort prayer to Heaven. 


But here, refleftions on the crime I was about 
to commit arreſting the prayer ere it could take 
its flight, I cried, + Wretch ! dareſt thou think 
of preſenting a prayer to that Deity who has 
prohibited ſelf- murder? I ſhuddered at the 
very idea; I ſtiffened with horror at my own 
preſumption ; a thouſand thoughts crowded upon 
my mind; Reaſon and Deſpair were in a conti- 
nual ſtruggle. < Yet, wretch,” ſaid I to my- 
ſelf, + liſten not to the voice of Pride ! Let 
tow - Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, for 4 n in thy fears! Attend 
to the whiſpers of Hope! Has not the Cardinal 
| obliged you? Is he not at this very moment 
your friend? If the court, if the public ſhould 
know this, will they not put falſe conſtructions 
upon his ſervices, and traduce my character as 
they did that of Madame? But, alas! what is 
in the power of the Cardinal? That which has 
been already done, though great, is, as it were, 
but a tranſitory act of charity, and not a per- 
manent elne EL 


Wenzel with this perturbation of mind, fa- 
tigued by the conteſt between Reaſon and De- 
ſpair, and finding no avenue for the admiflion 
of Hope, I took one of the piſtols, and placed 
it to my right ear. Something ſeemed yet to 
reſtrain my hand. But what,” thought I, 
„will become of my unfortunate huſband ? 
When he ſhall hear of this, probably he max 
take the ſame deſperate remedy !” This re- 
flection deprived me of all my reſolution. I fat 
down, and remained for a conſiderable time in 
a ſtate of ſtupidity ; but at length, awaking as 
from a dream, a flood of tears relieved my burſt- 
ing heart, and, being now capable of a little 
ele, the horrid deed, Which I had well 
T 2 . nigh 
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nigh perpetrated, appeared before me in its pro« 
per colors. A ray of hope. at that moment was 
revived in my breaſt, and that love of life, 
which is inſeparable from human nature, pre. 
vented me from the commiſſion of this dreadful 
act, and induced me to reaſon, by compariſons 
drawn from former troubles. I reflected that. 
bad as my ſituation then was, it had been infi- 
nitely worſe. I remembered myſelf in my un- 
protected infancy, when I was begging my 
bread from door to door. True, I had not the 
ſame degree of ſenſibility; but I conceived that 
I was not preſerved from all the dangers which 
threatened my infancy, to become my own ex- 
ecutioner. I conſidered that that Being, whom 
I had fo recently offended, had mercy ſuperior 
to the flagrancy of my crime, had bounty be- 
yond even my utmoſt wiſhes. Towards him I 
bent my knee; to his ear I lifted up my voice 
in fervent prayer, to intreat at once his mercy 
and future protection. 


1 at laſt reſolved to return home; but, it 
being now near one o'clock in the day, I was 
almoſt aſhamed to enter, none of my domeſtics 
having ever ſeen me go out before, particularly 
alone. At length, however, I reached my 

- | 3 apartment, 
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apartment, and threw myſelf upon the ſopha, 


in hopes of being able to compoſe myſelf ;' but - 


ſuch was the agitation of my ſpirits, that I at- 
tempted it in vain, 


1 Before 1 3 in thi relation of my 1 narra- 
tive, it will be neceſſary for me to explain the 
ſituation and circumſtances of ſome of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed perſonages at the court of France, 
whom I am about to bring upon the tapts.--- 
Without ſuch an acquaintance, my narrative 
might appear obſcure and perplexed ; with this, 
every aunculty will vaniſh, : 


The Cardinal de Rohan, of a noble and pow- 
erful family, had been in favor with the Queen 
When ſhe was Archducheſs, previous to her 
marriage with the Dauphin ; but her Majeſty 
had now the greateſt antipathy againſt him, 
which was fomented by the Cardinal's enemies, 
who were eternally whiſpering falſities con- 
cerning his indiſcretion in ſpeaking of her Ma- 
jeſty. The Princeſs de Guimenee, his treach- 
erous niece, whom he employed to make his 
peace with the Queen, whom he had obliged: 
and generouſly aſſiſted, ungratefully promoted 
that pique, which the Cardinal thought, from 
= WP, "= 
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che relation in which ſhe ſtood, from the af. 
tance the promiſed, and from the obligations 
ſhe was under, ſhe would not only endeavour 
to extinguiſh, but even exert herſelf to the ut. 
moſt to reſtore her uncle to that degree of favor 
| which he had unfortunately loſt, But! in this 
Hape the Cardinal was deceived, | : 


implicitly believing theſe reports, ſuch a 
ſpark of reſentment was kindled in her Majeſty's 
boſom, that all his aſſiduity, all his exertions, 
could neyer extinguiſh, The Queen would 
have ſacrificed him without ſcruple ; but there 
was a circumſtance which prevented this, and 
' obliged her to diſſemble till ſome fair opportu- | 
nity kid, or his enemies might draw him 
into ſome imprudence, by which the King him- 
ſelf would put it out of his power to do any 
Further injury, and at the ſame time oratify her 

revenge. | 


The motive which yet preſerved the Cardinal 
from the reſentment of the Queen, was, that 
he was connected with her brother the Empe- 
ror, deeply immerſed in ſtate intrigues, and in 
the higheſt confidence at the court of Vienna. 


This ee neceſſarily rendered the Queen 
| : and 
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and the Cardinal, divided upon former piques, 
now in point of intereſt united. Their private 
quarrels and animoſities were for a time forgot- 
ten: the aim of the Queen was to be abſolute, 
the Cardinal's wiſh was to be prime miniſter. 
He was for this purpoſe advancing the intereſt 
of the Emperor,' who wiſhed to cultivate the 
greateſt influence in the French court, for rea- 
ſons beſt known to himſelf, but which may 
eaſily be conjectured by thoſe who. are verſed in 
political intrigues, and who are acquainted with 
15 relative ee of the two countries, | 


The ern, eds the Aiflipation of the 
court, had almoſt forgot her former attachment 
to the Cardinal, who thought ſhe had overlook- 
ed him: this the Cardinal obſerved and la- 
mented. He informed me, one day, that as the 
Archducheſs paſſed through Saverne, in her 
way to Verſailles, he determined to repair 
thither and congratulate her on her arrival, and 
haſtened to receive her in the palace of the old 
Cardinal, his uncle, where he threw himſelf at 
her feet, and ſaluted the hem of her robe. She 
had raiſed him up kindly, bluſhed and held out 
her hand, which he kiſſed with extaſy. But 
this,“ continued he, was the laſt kind loox 
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Jever experienced from the Queen; amidſt the 
intrigues of a court amidſt the malicious inſi- 
nuations of my enemies, my former ſervices 
were all forgotten, | 


| Whether the nen ha EIS been guilty 
of writing theſe letters to the Empreſs, or 
whether he had abſolutely made uſe of ſome 
indiſcreet expreſſions reſpecting the conduct of 
her Majeſty, is not here very material: it is 
ſufficient to obſerve, that ſhe ſtrongly ſuſpected 
him of both. Her preſent neglect and indifferenee, 
contraſted with her former kindneſs, might, 
poſſibly, have induced him to make ſome re- 
marks which he did not think would riſe up 
in judgment againſt him, particularly with ſuch 
exaggerations; but he was deceived from the 

moſt ſlender materials his enemies found means 
to fahricate reports to his prejudice, and, as they 
well knew that her Majeſty had conceived an 
antipathy againſt him, they were eyer aſſiduous 
to blow this ſpark into the flame of revenge, 
which they continually kept alive by repetitions 
of the Cardinal's indiſcretion and the diſreſpect- 
ful terms in which he had ſpoke of her Majeſty, 
who, as I have before-mentioned, implicitly be+ 
lieyed every thing they told her, was, at length, 


ſo exaſperated, that ſhe determined to get rd of 
him at all events. 


But it was not to the Polignacs alone that the 
Cardinal owed his diſgrace—he had another 
enemy whoſe perfidy he complained of, becauſe 
ſhe- was his relation, and he thought her his 
friend : the perſon I allude to was the Princeſs 
de Guimenëe, who, while he ſuppoſed her en- 
gaged in his favor, was abſolutely his bittereſt 
enemy, and, inſtead of bringing him nearer to 
the object of his wiſhes, removed him n 
further off. 


The Princeſs de G had 88 been 
governeſs to the royal children, but ſhe was 
ROW in diſgrace : the Prince, her huſband, who 
was involved in debt and had been guilty of 
fraud to his creditors, thought it neceſſary to 
abſcond. This circumſtance, with the diſ- 
turbances conſequent, is ſo well known at 
Paris that a detail of particulars would be unne- 


ceſſary. 


The Cardinal de Rohan wiſhed to counteract 
this misfortune, and attempted to eſtabliſh the 
reputation of his niece, He made ſeveral appli- 
. cations 
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cations to the King for that purpoſe, who 


always referred him to her | Majeſty ; with 
whom, as I have before ſtated, he With unfor- 


n in diſgrace, | 


While e himſelf for her re-eſtabliſh. 
ment, this ungrateful woman was plotting his 
ruin; it was ſhe, in conjunction with the Po- 
lignacs, that by falſe inſinuations, inffuenced her 


Majeſty, who liſtened with but too much atten- 


tion, and placed but too implicit a eonfidence in 
their reports. The Princeſs de Guimence had 


aſſerted, that the Cardinal, when at Vienna, 


had ſpoken very indiſcreetly, not to ſay diſre- 
ſpectfully, of her Majeſty, when Archducheſs 
that he had even wrote letters to the Empreſs 


complaining c of her levities, and had laboured 9 


1 her marriage n the Warmn a 


The Cardinal, deten ſuffered patiently 


He was not totally diſcouraged by the magni- 
_ tude of: thoſe obſtacles which appeared to bar 55 
way to royal favour: of a proud, haughty 
ſpirit, he relied upon his family: he truſted to 


the influence of the Emperor, with whom he 


maintained a private correſpondence, and yet 


thought, notwithſtanding all that had hitherto 
88 | 
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dated. to ſurmount every difficulty his enemies 
*duftriouſly involyed him in, and riſe again to 
the ſmiles of fortune and reconciliation with the 


Queen. 


8 To chis end he conſtantly kept his eyes upon 
her Majeſty, ever vigilant to ſeize an opportu- 

nity which he was ſanguine enough to hope 
would ſoon offer. He even expected to detach 
her Majeſty from the intereſt of the Polignacs, 
and his ambition and ſelf-confidence led him to 
ſuppoſe he could effect (I may fay) this Hereu- 
lean taſk : but the connection between this 
family and the Queen was a Gordian knot which 

was beyond his 1 to diſſolve. 


The Polignacs were re ſuppoſed to FOO in their 
poſſeſſion ſome papers of conſequence reſpect- 
ing her Majeſty's affairs: they were acquaint- 
ed with circumſtances which would be attended 
with fatal conſequences if they were diſcovered, 
It was the fear of this that preſerved the 
influence of theſe imperious women, and rivetted 
them ſo ſtrongly to the Queen that ſhe found 
it impoſſible to ſhake them off. She had fre- 
quently complained of her ſituation, which 
aged her to be . circumſpect, as 
thers 


Ta > 


theſe perſons were ſpies upon her conduct, and 
had the penetration of a lynx's eye in prying 
into her minuteſt actions. 


| The Cardinal had obſerved her Majeſty's con- 
deſcenſion in ſmiling upon me, notwithſtanding 
I was under the patronage of Madame, who, as I 
have before obſerved, was not kindly looked 
upon by her Majeſty, and whoſe protection, on 
that account, was rather inimical than favorable 
to my intereſt. He thought he diſcovered, in 
her Majeſty's ſmiles and apparent affability, 
ſomething that, by proper management, might 
be turned to his advantage ; he was determined, 
therefore, not to let ſlip a ſingle opportunity: 
he knew me attached to his intereſt from mo- 
tives of gratitude, and conceived that I might 
be inſtrumental in reſtoring him to her Majeſty's 
- favor, by which means we might be mutually 

ſerviceable to each other in the furtherance of 
our reſpective wiſhes. 


He communicated to me the obſervations he 
had made, giving me the ſtrongeſt hopes, and 
aſſuring me, that I could not fail of ſucceſs, | 
had ſo long liſtened to his counſels, being re- 


peatedly baffled by my cri applications, 
that 


1 
that I determined to give up the purſuit. The 
Cardinal remonſtrated againſt my puſillanimity, 
and adviſed me to what he termed a coup d eclat, 
not to wait the ſlow and uncertain proceedings 
of the Miniſter, nor the ineffectual influence of 
Madame, but to apply to the fountain-head, and 
throw myſelf immediately at her Majeſty's feet. 


Such was the ſituation of affairs at the time I 
followed the Cardinal's advice; and I have put 


this, as a paſſe par tout, in the hands of my 


readers, to unlock thoſe difficulties which would 
n tend to perplex this narrative. 


The Careinal de Holm, as T have before 
mentioned, was conſtantly my . adviſer : that 
Prince's generoſity and apparent concern for my 
welfare had attached me to him as a. ſecond 
father. Ambition, if ambition be a foible, was 
the failing of us both. Under ſimilar circum- 
ſtances, it was not at all ſtrange that we mould 
unite our counſels : the Cardinal adviſed me as 
2 parent, and I paid obedience to his advice as a 
GS... 


The many repulſes I had ſuffered, the hauteur 
of Madame de Polignac, Who barred every ave- 


nue 
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nue to the royal favor, except thoſe who were 
her own creatures, the neglect of miniſters, and 
all the inſolence of office, had ſo damped the 
ardor of my purſuit, that I deſpaired of ever 
being able to obtain my end, and I told the 
Cardinal that it was in vain to deceive myſelf 
with illuſive hopes, that I found it impoſſible to 
ſucceed, and that I would hear no. more on 
the ſubject of n _ Len. 


The Cardinal renonſirated tg againſt 
my want of reſolution, and reprobated my 
timidity ſomewhat harſhly. What a fool 
you are,” ſaid he, at the firſt obſtacle to be 
diſcouraged !” and informed me, as I have before 
mentioned in my Memoirs, that the preſent 
meaſure was a coup d'eclat, which he moſt 
earneſtly conjured me to adopt, as it would be 
the only means of inſuring ſucceſs; and, that this 
ſhould be done as publicly as poſſible, the better 
to intimidate thoſe who were our common ene- 
mies, he adviſed me to embrace the opportunity 
of the proceſſion of the blue ribbons, which was 
to take 2 9 8 on the ſecond of February. 


The favor with which her Majeſty had con- 


deſcended to regard me, the high opinion I en- 
tertained 


„ 
tertained of the wiſdom of my adviſer, and every 
bother avenue of acceſs to the royal perſon being 
impracticable, I determined to follow his — 
and took this awful ſtep. I call it awful : 
was ſo to me; the molt umportant moment 3 
my life. 


The eventful day approached. Prepared with 
the petition I was to preſent, and the moſt 
ample inſtruCtions to ſuſtain myſelf againſt every 
poſſible emergency, with a heart palpitating for 
the ſucceſs of the event, I repaired full dreſſed 
to the caſtle, where I waited.in one of the ſa- 
loons till the proceſſion returned. At length 
the long expected moment arrived, and, as her 
Majeſty was paſling, I fell at her feet, preſented | 
my petition, and told her, in a few words, that 
I was lineally deſcended from the Valois, and 
acknowledged as ſuch by Louis the Sixteenth ; 


that the poſſeſſions of my anceſtors not having 


been tranſmitted with their name, his Majeſty's 

munificence was my only reſource ; that the 
major part of the eſtates they had enjoyed were 
now in the King's poſſeſſion; and that, finding 
every other means of acceſs blocked up, deſpair 
had induced me to this mode of application to 
her arr ont > 1 
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The Queen, obſerving the agitation of my 
ſpirits, from my trembling, and the faultering 
voice in which I ſpoke, condeſcended to raiſe 
me up kindly, received my petition, and deſired 
me to make myſelf eaſy; for that ſhe would 
attentively conſider my requeſt. 


Fortunate as I then thought myſelf, my joy 
at this gracious reception was only equalled by 
the ſuſpence which preceded it. Little did I 
think, at that moment, that the ſmiling aſpect 
of royal favor would have been : to the 
frowns of deſtruction; little was I aware that 
ſo ſplendid an avenue of diſtinction could lead 
to ſo dark a cavern of diſgrace. 


4 returned to my own houſe, where I found | 
a note from the Cardinal, in conſequence of 
which I went to his hotel, and communicated 
every thing that had paſſed. His Eminence 
ſeemed highly pleaſed with my ſucceſs, charged 
me to take advantage of the golden minute, and 
improve it till it terminated ; in ſucceſs, and ad- 
viſed me to write a letter to Madame de Miſery, 
ficſt lady of the bedchamber, and' waiting wo- 
man to the Queen, defiring her to take the 


trouble of delivering another, incloſed for her 
Wyo 


Majeſty. J I accordingly wrote the letter, and 
the very ſame evening received an anſwer from 
that lady, deſiring to ſee me at * ne 
at half paſt ſeven. 


4 repaired thither at the font a Ma- 
dame de Miſery received me reſpectfully, in- 
formed me that ſhe had laid my letter on the 
Queen's mantle · piece, and congratulated me on 
the honor I was going to have conferred on me, 
which ſhe hinted muſt be kept a PROFOUND sE- 
CRET from all the world, not excepting Madame. 
| +-o[ earneſtly wiſh to have this injunction to ſe- 
creſy ſtrongly impreſſed upon the minds of my 
teaders during. the peruſal of this publication. 
It is a key to the Hiſtory ; -and when I point 
out the connection between that and the inter- 
mediate occurrences, it will ſerve to elucidate 
this myſterious tranſaction: and it ſhall be my 
chief ſtudy, by offering ſuch arguments as can- 
not fail of producing ie in the unpreju- 
diced mind, to remove the veil of obſcurity 
which has ſo long concealed the truth, and con- 
ſequently fixed on me the imputation of a crime 
for which, through the influence of powerful 
guilt, I have been made a public ſacrifice. 


ML I con- 
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The Queen, obſerving the agitation of my 
ſpirits, from my trembling, and the faultering 
voice in which I ſpoke, condeſcended to raiſe 
me up kindly, received my petition, and deſired 
me to make myſelf eaſy; for that ſhe would 
attentively conſider my ave, 


Fortunate as I then thought myſelf, my joy 
at this gracious reception was only equalled by 

the ſuſpence which preceded it. Little did ] 

think, at that moment, that the ſmiling aſpe& 
of royal favor would have been converted to the 
frowns of deſtruction; little was I aware that 
ſo ſplendid an avenue of diſtinction could. lead 
to ſo dark a cavern of diſgrace. | 


I returned to my own a. where I found 
a note from the Cardinal, in conſequence of 
which I went to his hotel, and communicated 
every thing that had paſſed. His Eminence 
ſeemed highly pleaſed with my ſucceſs, charged 
me to take advantage of the golden minute, and 
improve it till it terminated in ſucceſs, and ad- 
viſed me to write a letter to Madame de Miſery, 
frſt lady of the bedchamber, and waiting wo- 
man to the Queen, deſiring her to take the 
trouble of delivering ther; incloſed for her 


Majeſty: 


„ 
Majeſty. I accordingly wrote the letter, and 
the very ſame evening received an anſwer from 
that lady, deſiring to ſee me at her GI 
4 half paſt n;; — 


repaired thither at is hour appointed. Ma- 
dame de Miſery received me reſpectfully, in- 
formed me that ſhe had laid my letter on the 
Queen's mantle · piece, and congratulated me on 
the honor I was going to have conferred on me, 
which ſhe hinted muſt be kept a PROFOUND sk; 
cRET from all the world, not excepting Madame. 
a=] earneſtly with to have this injunction to ſe- 
creſy ſtrongly impreſſed upon the minds of my 
teaders during the peruſal of this publication. 
It is a key to the Hiſtory ; -and when I point 
out the connection between that and the inter- 
mediate occurrences, it will ſerve to elucidate | 
this myſterious tranſaction: and it ſhall be my 
chief ſtudy, by offering ſuch arguments as can- 
not fail of producing conviction) in the unpreju- 
diced mind, to remove the veil of obſcurity 
which has ſo long concealed the truth, and con- 


ſequently fixed on me the imputation of a crime 


for which, through the influence of powerful 
guilt, I have been made a public ſacrifice. 
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1 continued in converſation with Madame de 


jeſty appeared. All amiable and condeſcending 


at that moment, ſhe endeavored to throw aſide 


that pomp of majeſty, to me ſo awful., Seeing 
me tremble, and under a palpitation which 1 
eould not fuppreſs, ſhe condeſcended kindly to 


encourage me, was pleaſed to requeſt my con- 


 fidence, and deſired me to ſpeak to her freely 
reſpecting every — that concerned nth in 
| — | 


| After ſome time, when my fears were fuffi- 
ciently diſſipated by her Majeſty's affability and 
condeſeenſion, I ſummoned up reſolution enough 
to ſtate the nature of my claims; my repeated 
attendances on the miniſters, under the pa- 
tronage of the Princeſſes, her ſiſters- in- law; and 


complained with ſome afperity of the rude treat- 


ment J had received from the e 
which her ür fmiled. © 


The Queen, as a ſhort dauer RY 
& that ſhe had peruſed my memorial with at- 


tention and concern ; «that the perceived the 


purport was to urge the miniſter to a reſtitution 
of the poſſeſſions which formerly. belonged to 


Miſery till about eleven o'clock, when her Ma: 
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my l but ſhe had a reaſons for 
not complying with my requeſt; yet, though 
ſhe could not ſerve me publicly, ſhe might pri- 
vately and indirectly do me a ſervice.” She ad- 
viſed me to ſend for my brother, who, being 
now the head of our houſe, was the moſt proper 
perſon to ſolicit; at the fame time promiſing 

powerfully to back his pretenſions. Her Majeſty 
concluded by prefenting me with a purſe, ho- 
noring me with a ſalute, enjoining me to re- 
main. at Verſailles, and to ſpeak to no perſon 
whatever of this interview, or of the ſucceſs of 

my 5 


Her Majeſty ſaid, that we ſhould meet 
again.” A few days after, I received a note 
from Mademoiſelle Dorvat,' defiring me to re- 
pair, between eleven and twelve at night, to 
the Little Trianon. I was there at the hour 
appointed, and entertained a higher opinion of 
her Majeſty's affability, was charmed with her 
condefcenfion, and received freſh proofs of her 
generoſity, She preſented me, at parting, with 
a pocket-book, containing to the amount of ten 
thouſand livres on the Caiſſe d Eſcompte, 1 
coctuded with ſaying, we ſhould meet again. 
V4 : It 
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„ 
It would be needleſs to tire the reader with 2 
repetition of the frequent interviews I had with 
her Majeſty. Suffice it to fay, that I received 
frequent proofs of her munificence, nor is it in 
my power to do juſtice to the numerous inſtances 
of her bounty which I experienced; but it was 
my fate to fall a victim; it is my duty to de- 
clare my innocence; and if my narrative ſhould 
criminate thoſe who have diſgraced me, it is the 
fault of thoſe who have forced me to that vindi- 
cation, which, if it does not. ſtamp them with. 
guilt, will at leaſt ſubject them to ſuſpicion : 
nevertheleſs, I wiſh not to avail myſelf of any 
circumſtances, but thoſe which I conceive eſ- 
ſential to my defence. 


The Cardinal de Rohan, to whom I commu- 
nicated every thing, beheld his ſpeculation with 
an eye of ſatisfaction, and read, by anticipation, 
in my connection with her Majeſty, his future 
reconciliation, and the completion of his wiſhes, 
It was his ambition that had forced me into her 
Majeſty's cloſet ;, it was mine, blended with 
gratitude to my benefactor, and reſpect for my 
ier, which had induced me to follow his 
advice. He marked my growing favor with the 


wy 
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Queen, which, when he conceived to be ſuffi» 
ciently mature, he prepared to reap the harveſt 
of ſucceſs, and peremptorily inſiſted, as before, 
that his fortune was in my hands: he conjured 
me to let no opportunity ſlip of mentioning his 
name to the Queen, and, if none offered, he 


begged, if poſſible, to contrive one. 


I was not at this moment aware of that inve- 
terate antipathy which her Majeſty entertained 
againſt the Cardinal, nor was I thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the motives which occafioned it. 
Gratitude, therefore, obliged me to undertake 
his requeſt, and, in one of my interviews with 
| her Majeſty, as favorable an opportunity as I 

could wiſh ſpontaneouſly offered itſelf : the 
Queen enquired how I had ſupported myſelf 
before I was introduced to her? This was the 
moment for naming my benefactor, but it re- 
quired ſome caution, leſt the Queen ſhould dif- 
cover that I was deeper in his confidence and 
counſels than it was proper for me to appear. 
lattempted, if poſſible, to avoid giving the leaſt 
cauſe for ſuſpicion, and expatiated largely, in 
general terms, on the Cardinal 8 beneficence, 
charity and benevolence; enumerated the ſer- 
vices he had rendered to almoſt every one that 
EE + ; 5 applied; 
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It would be needleſs to tire the reader with 2 2 
repetition of the frequent interviews I had with 
her Majeſty. Suffice it to fay, that 1 received 
| frequent proofs of her munificence, nor is it in 
my power to do juſtice to the numerous inſtances 
of her bounty which I experienced; but it was 
my fate to fall a victim; it is my duty to de- 
clare my innocence ; and if my narrative ſhould 
criminate thoſe who have diſgraced me, it is the 
fault of thoſe who have forced me to that vindi- 
cation, which, if it does not ſtamp them with. 
_ guilt, will at leaſt ſubject them to ſuſpicion : 
nevertheleſs, I wiſh not to avail myſelf of any 
circumſtances, but thoſe which I conceive eſ- 
ſential to my defence. 


The Cardinal de Rohan, to whom I commu- 
nicated every thing, beheld his ſpeculation with 
an eye of ſatisfaction, and read, by anticipation, 
in my connection with her Majeſty, his future 
reconciliation, and the completion of his withes, 
It was his ambition that had forced me into her 
Majeſty's cloſet 3, it was mine, blended with 
gratitude to my benefactor, and reſpect for my 


adviſer, which had induced me to follow his 
advice. He marked my 8 favor with the 


Queen, 
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Queen, which, when he conceived to be ſuffi» 
ciently mature, he prepared to reap the harveſt 
of ſucceſs, and peremptorily inſiſted, as before, 
that his fortune was in my hands : he-conjured 
me to let no opportunity ſlip of mentioning his 
name to the Queen, and, if none offered,. he 
Wa if . to contrive one. 


I was not at this moment aware of chat inve- 
terate antipathy which her Majeſty entertained 
againſt the Cardinal, nor was I thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the motives which occaſioned it. 
Gratitude, therefore, obliged me to undertake 
his requeſt, and, in one of my interviews with 
her Majeſty, as favorable an opportunity as I 
could with ſpontaneouſly offered itſelf : the 
Queen enquired how I had ſupported myſelf 
before I was introduced to her? This was the 
moment for naming my benefactor, but it re- 
quired ſome caution, leſt the Queen ſhould dif- 
cover that I was deeper in his confidence and 
counſels than it was proper for me to appear. 
Tattempted, if poſſible, to avoid giving the leaſt 
cauſe for ſuſpicion, and expatiated largely, in 
general terms, on the Cardinal's beneficence, 
charity and benevolence; enumerated the ſer- 
vices he had rendered to almoſt every one that 

| U ; - applied; 
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applied; that, from his generoſity, he had ac- 
quired the eſteem he merited, and {poke with a 
grateful warmth a; the favors he had . 
upon me. CVVV K 


Her Majeſty cs me db a curious re 
penetrating eye: ſhe pauſed for ſome minutes, 
and appeared buried in thought. Thus was the 
firſt moment of my mentioning the Cardinal's 
name, and I had an opportunity of reading in her 
Majeſty's face ſuch a degree of averſion that 
gave me a very unfavorable omen of ſucceſs— 
the ſtrength of her antipathy I was then firſt 
acquainted with. At length awaking from her 
reverie, ſhe expreſſed her ſurpriſe at the infor- 
mation I had given her, did not think the Car- 
dinal capable of ſuch actions, and . report 
8 a — language. 


1 cod to the Cardinal all that ele 
the remarks I had made upon her Majeſty's | 
conduct, which appeared to me very unfavorable 
to his hopes. Nevertheleſs, having once broken 
the ice and mentioned his name to her Majeſty, 
my future difficulties upon that ſubje& would 
be conſiderably diminiſhed. . The Cardinal con- 


jured me earneſtly to loſe no opportunity of 
| 8 
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e of; him, ſuggeſted various wks of 


bringing him on the tapis, gave me many in- 

ſtructions, and ſedulouſly applied himſelf to 

make me F 3 | 
. 

The inſtructions = gave me were all inef, 
fectual, the Queen not mentioning any circum- 
ſtance that had the moſt diſtant reference either 
to him or his affairs. It was a matter of deli- 
cacy to render him, if poſſible, an eſſential ſer- 
vice, yet avoid giving her Majeſty any ſuſpicion 
that I was in his intereſt: to introduce his name 
abruptly would have prevented the former, and 
ey confirmed the latter, 


3 The 8 who had ne two hundred 
thouſand livres, as a pot de vin for foraging the 
cavalry i in Alface, preſented me with twenty 
thouſand, 1 thought this a favorable opportu- 
nity to teſtify my gratitude to my benefactor 
and ſpeak of his generoſity to the Que en. 
My zeal now carried me greater lengths in his 
favor, I ſpoke of him with a degree of warmth 
_ almoſt enthuſiaſtic, I even repreſented that he 
had imparted to me his troubles, and deſcribed 
him: as ſtryggling with diſcontent, overwhelmed 
'; SS with | 


0 6 


with miſery, the mock. of "ary and the 
im of detraRtion, þ . 
My gratitude al the effuſions of the moment 
hurried me away, and her Majeſty ſuffered me 
to proceed uninterrupted, but her eyes inform- 
ed me that my eulogium on the Cardinal was 
far from being pleaſing. I feared T had been too 
copious in panegyric, for at ſome moments ſhe 
even appeared angry : I perceived that her pre- 
Judices were too ſtrong to be eradicated ; never- 
theleſs ſhe ſoon aſſumed an appearance of tran- 
quility, which, like a deceitful calm, ended in a 
Norm, in which my peace, my * were 1 
daſhed _ the rocks, i 


The Cardinal, undaunted ” capa; and un- 
moved by my remonſtrances, ſtill emphatically 
preached up perſeverance : Teven thou ght, from 
her Majeſty's ſilence, that, if I could not ſucceed 
ſo effectually as I could with, I ſhould, at ny 
en her prejudice, | + 6 


T ſacceedied ſo far, in my own opinion, that 1 
adviſed the Cardinal to hazard a letter, which I 


- pndertogk to deliver the firſt favorable ea 
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nity. 15 indeed, adviſed him to write; but 1 
could by no means have imagined, under his 
circumſtances, that he would have made uſe of 
indiſcreet expreſſions, or would have been ſo 
precipitate in declaring his partiality, before he 
had juſtified himſelf to her Majeſty, and eraſed 
from her memory the Infinuations of his « ene- 
mies. | "i 


- ke Cardinal unhappily conceived that he 
was effential to her Majeſty's intereſt, and, to 
uſe his own expreſſion, that ſhe could not do 
without him;---IlI-fated Prince, the blind i im- 
petuoſity of thy diſpoſition injured _ _ ac- 
celented my deſtruction 


1 am at this moment writing the incidents of 
my life; and I ſhould have an indifferent claim 
to that candour I requeſt, were I to conceal any 

circumſtances which might elucidate the facts 1 
relate, The Queen was determined to facrifice 
the Cardinal, and obſerving his care and atten- 


tion to me, ſhe conceived I might be inſtrus 


mental to his deſtruction; while he, on the con- 
trary, hoped through my means to be exalted 


to the higheft FR of his ambition, | 
To 
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To give an idea of the Queen' > animoſity 
inſ] the Cardinal, I have only to relate the 
followin 18 fact, which Will dee Fakes 


- The - — — Ya" 8 a in- 

diſcretions which the Cardinal had either been 
guilty of, or his enemies had laid to his charge, 
urged me to engage him to attend an ap- 
pointment with her between eleven and twelye 
at night; becauſe,” ſaid ſhe, 4.1 will per- 
ſuade the King to be preſent.“ Seeing me 
ſtartle at ſuch a propoſition, 21 Be compoſed, 
Counteſs!” continued her Majeſty. 4 Serve me, 
and I will ſerve you! But that I may be per- 
fectlyeaſy about the buſineſs, do you continue 
at home, that I may be {ure vou have not pre- 
vented my preject this evening. I will often 
ſend to your houſe, to be eee that you 
are there; for if the Cardinal does not- Comes 1 
ſhall ſuſpect 8 as the cauſe,” TH 


The Queen — en gaged me to write to 
the Cardinal what the had dictated, and ſhe 
having wrote to him the-ſame day, « Our plan,” 


continued ſhe, & cannot fail to be ſucceſsful ! *. 
| | The 


„„ | 
The King ſhall be concealed in the chamber, 
behind the window-curtains, that he may hear 
_ thoſe expreſſions which the Cardinal will make 
(and no one knew, better than ſhe, what he 
would ſay on ſuch occaſions). He will be ſure 
to fall on his knees, ſeize my hands, and kiſs 
them. Some expreſſions of his happineſs on ſuch 
an occaſion cannot fail to eſcape him, when 
ſhe would exclaim, and demand vengeance for 
ſuch an inſult ; that his indiſcretion would not 


would he ruined in the public eſtimation.” 


Such were the particulars of this horrid plot; 
ſuch were the black ideas of revenge conjured 
up in the mind of the Queen, by the diabolical 
machinations of the Polignacs. . What was the 
ſituation of the Cardinal, upon the brink of this 
precipice? What muſt have been the conſe- 


** 


quence, had he blindly entered into a ſnare ſo 
artfully prepared? Poſſibly he might have been 


ſacrificed on the ſpot; or, with ſuch ſtrong pre- 
ſumptions of guilt, upon his knees before her 
Majeſty, expreſſing his happineſs at being again 
favorably received, the King himſelf a witneſs, 


he would have been put to the torture and be- 
headed, or hurried away for the remainder of 


his 


* | 


0e 


his life to the gloomy caverns of the Baſtile | 


His friends, his family, would have availed him 
nothing; both would have loſt their influence, 
and both participated 3 in his diſgrace. 


How delicate was the | ain in which 
I now ſtood ? To what a dreadful dilemma was 
I now reduced? Either to loſe the favor of the 
| Queen, and therein ſacrifice every future hope, 
by betraying her counſels; or be acceſſary to 
the ruin of a friend, whom, by the laws of gra- 
titude, J was bound to honor and reſpect. JF 


Should I lay the ſnare for my friend, for the 


man who had directed me by his counſels, and 
aſſiſted me with his purſe? Forbid it every 
* generous feeling! Forbid it Gratitude ! Forbid it 
Virtue !---My ideas were diſtracted. I could not 
think of abandoning ' the Cardinal; ] did not 
with to loſe the favor of theQueen. Suſpended 


5 between theſe two extremes, Reaſon, Prudence, 


and my own intereſt, ſeemed to dictate a middle 


courſe. I reſolved to amuſe the Queen, and, 


at all events, to acquaint the Cardinal. 


1 eee her Majeſty, and returned home 
where I had no ſooner arrived, than I ordered 
Roſalie, my n chamber. maid, to tell any 


per ſon 
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perſon who might enquire for me, that, being 
indiſpoſed, I was gone to lay down, apprehen- 
five leſt the Queen ſhould ſend, as ſhe had 
threats tet 15 | 


1. a horſe to be harneſſed to my ca- 
= ſet out for Paris, and, unattended by 
a ſingle domeſtic, drove to the Cardinal's, where yi 
[ arrived about half paſt ten. He was ſurpriſed - 

to ſee me at the very moment when he thought 
to have found me at Verſailles with the Queen, 
or the next morning at my own houſe. I haſ- 
tened to convey this momentous intelligence, 
which I communicated almoſt out of breath: 
I warned and entreated him to take every pre- 
caution not-to expoſe me, when it was agreed 
that he ſhould ſet off and wait upon the Queen, 
to whom he was to be particularly careful to 
obſerve the moſt profound reſpect, to throw 
| himſelf on his knees at his entrance, and to ſay 
theſe words, taking care to ſpeak very loud that 
the King might underſtand him, I come, 
Male, . to your orders: deign yet to 
extend your favors to a family which has been 
ſo unfortunate as to incur your royal diſpleaſure 
(ſpeaking of Guimenée,) condeſcend to recom- 
mend them to the King. . will ever re- 
tain 
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| tain the moſt grateful ſenſe of your Majeſty's 


* for their new WO ove.” 82 


It; is 1 to cite this ns 


The Princeſs de Guimence being in diſgrace, 
the Cardinal had frequently ſolicited his Majefty 
in her behalf, who had as conſtantly referred 
him to the Queen; it was, therefore, that by 
way of counteracting the machinations againſt 
him, he meant to throw himfelf upon his knees, 
as if to ſolicit for this ur now ſo much out 
of favor. 


Our . being haſtily ſettled I was anxious 
to return, leſt, in the interim, the Queen ſhould 
have ſent ; though, probably, ſhe did not con- 

ceive I ſhould have fo far run the hazard of ſerv- 
ing my friend at the expence of her diſpleaſure : 
J was, nevertheleſs, not a little apprehenfive as 
ſhe knew my attachment to the Cardinal; at the 
ſame time I reſolved, if I ſhould be unfortunate- 
ly diſcovered, to ſpeak the whole truth, and ex- 
preſs to her, in the moſt reſpectful terms, what 
regret I ſhould experience in being acceflary to 
the deſtruction of a perſon who had rendered me 
ſo much fervice, aſſuring her Majeſty that it 


Was inpoſũble to do ſuch violence to my feel- 
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ings as to be guilty of a ſpedies of ingratitude of 
ſo deep and malignant a dye, at tlie ſame time to 
beg her Majeſty to comma my utmoſt exer- 
tions in all things chat were not in 9 
. ey | . 


When I antral 11 found all as 1 wilhed every 


thing was ſaſe. About midnight, the _ 


ſent me a-billet to the following purport :- 


cannot, my dear, put my project in execu 
tion this evening. I ſhall ſee you to-morrow at 


the ſame hour---he is arrived---I have wrote to 
him to put off our interview till another _—_— 
neee Iwill certainlyſee you.” 


The Queen, convinced of her power and the 
facility with which ſhe could ſacrifice any of 


| her enemies in France, had at firſt adopted this 
plan, ſuppoſing it would effectually deſtroy the 


Cardinal, aſſured as ſhe was of her ability to 


make his cauſe wear the moſt unfavorable com- 


fexion. 


At eleven the next evening 1 again faw her 
Majeſty, and found her but little diſpoſed to 
execute her project. The Cardinal, whoſe only 


hope 
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hope was to regain the confidence of the Queety 
had, with the moſt inſinuating addreſs, written 
a. letter to her Majeſty wherein he refuted the 
malicious accuſations Which had been brought 
againſt him by his enemies, and expreſſed the 
anxious deſire he had to ſee her. He took par- 
ticular care in his letter that he might not ex- 
poſe the Queen, and very prudently did not give 

her the moſt diſtant idea of the confidence I had 
repoſed in him: by theſe means ſhe never had 
the leaſt t for e, of my nnn, 


e 3 ve the Cardinal ld ee bY 
mitted : I remained ſome time in the cloſet, and 
the Cardinal was introduced into her chamber, 
where he continued two hours: I had only a 
glimpſe of him as he paſſed. As ſoon as he 
came out, he told me, every thing had ſucceeded : 
to a miracle; not without ſome reproaches,” 
continued he, e but ſu fficient to confirey all. yoo 
have told me.” 


The day after, when I again ſaw her Majeſty, 
ſhe-appeared conſiderably ſoftened ; and, if my 
conjectures are not erroneous, repented of her 


projen on the tay cat 
This 
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This circumſtance; fully demonſtrative of my. 
zeal in his cauſe, and the hazards T ran to render 
him ſervice, certainly merited a better return 
than falſe accuſations, oppreſſion, and diſgrace. 
The Cardinal ought to have recollected ſome of 
thoſe citcuinſtances wherein I have prevented 
him from running headlong into the ſnares of 
his enemies; - he ought, 1 Gp, himſelf to have 
avowed the advice I have given him, to be cau- 
tious, and, if poſſible, to avoid the danger which 
threatened him. Frequently did I addreſs him, 
in terms emphatically remonſtrative. Why, 
Cardinal, will you blindly hazard your life, 
which will probably be the price of your ambi- 
tion, and I ſhall be diſgraced ? For me, were 
in your ſituation, the world ſhould not pur- 
chaſe me to, expoſe myſelf to be the ſcorn, and 
| probably the victim, of my enemies! 


Fear act, my dear Counteſs! !** replied he, 
My name, my family, will all defend me! 
and the Nen will not have revenge in her 
power {''---So very inconſiderately did the Car- 
dinal ſpeak; ſo fallaciouſly did he reaſon.; ſo 
completely did he deceive both himſelf and me. 
He even inſtnuated that the Queen could not 
do without him. His reliance upon his family, 
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. 
and connections was one of the leading traits of 
his character. Upon this he built much; but 


his private connections with the Emperor (which 
I believe I have formerly hinted, and may per- 


| haps hereafter have greater occaſion to mention, 


now buoyed him up fo ſtrongly, that all his 
actions ſeemed to take a tincture from the re- 


flection of his circumſtances. But theſe high- 


blown hopes, which for a moment bore him up, 
at length burſt under him, and expoſed him to 


otinithmentt, flight. in compariſon with mine, 


doomed, as I was, to bear the guilt of both, 
and at length to be the dupe of deception, 
and the vile of diſgrace. 


It is TY aapoRtlc for me to deſcribe the 
ſituation into which I was now drawn inadver- 
tently, between two o'er-hanging rocks, both 
of which conſtantly threatened, and both of 
which eventually falling, buried my reputation 
in their ruins.” Upon my firſt: introduction to 
her Majeſty, I had a moſt emphatical injunction 
to ſecrecy, to conceal every thing even from 
my neareſt friends. A cumbemtion of peculiat 
circumſtances had, as it were, drawn me into 
a ſituation where I could not remain with ho- 
nor, from whence I could not retreat without 

=] danger - 
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Hager. It is true, I received preſents of mo- 
ney, and bills upon the Caiſſe d Eſcompte; but 
then I was reduced to the ſtation of a ſervant, 
although of a ſuperior rank. The confidant of 
| her Majeſty, the confidant of the Cardingl, be- 
tween whom the Emperor wiſhed a concordance, 
and I was thought a proper medium of reconci- 
liation. I knew that all favor centered in the 
Queen; ſhe only could he the means of reſtoring 
the poſſeſſions of my anceſtors. I was attached 
by gratitude to the Cardinal; but had I known 
truly the nature of their intrigues, neither my 
wiſh to regain the poſſeſſion af Fontette could 
| have fo ſtrongly attached me to the Queen, nar 
motives of gratitude to the Cardinal, as to have 
induced me to ſacrifice my peace, my reputa- 
tion, and my honor, for the accommodation of 
either; and I remained only in the fituation I 
then was, merely becauſe I had not ſufficient 
experience to extricate myſelf from the danger= 
ous path which led to my deſtruction. I bluſh, 
when I am about to declare the ſituation in 
which I ſtood between the Cardinal and the 
Queen: nothing but a ſacred regard to truth, 
which I have pledged myſelf to declare, could 
have induced me to brand my own reputation 
by ſuch a declaration of my errors; but I have 
| - + at 
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at leaſt the 3 to have confeſſed them, 
and confeſſion is the paſſport to remiſfion.--- 
Could my ſighs, my tears, my anxious days, 
tny ſleepleſs nights, have eraſed them from the 
record, they would, long ere this, have been 
buried in oblivion. Bleeding from the wrongs. 
I have ſuſtained, yet ſmarting from the wounds 
which oppreſſion has inflicted, I have no advo- 
cate whoſe perſuaſive eloquence can. plead my 
cauſe, whoſe breath can re-animate my fame. 

Withered by the blight of malice, defenceleſs 
as I am, I fubmit my cauſe to that candor, 
which Ithink it frequently neceſſary to beſpeak, 
to protect me from the frown of cenſure, and 
the ſcoffs of inſult. To be entitled to that can- 
dor, I confeſs my errors, as a previous and ne- 
ceſſary ſtep towards intereſting the humane, 
who will probably conſider thoſe errors, Which 
JI mylelf confeſs, to be ſufficiently 1 for 
by my misfortunes. 


The moment I began to perceive the nature 
of the ſervice with which I was entruſted I felt 
myſelf uneaſy, my delicacy inſtantly took the 
alarm, and I remonſtrated ſtrongly againft ſuch 
odious employment. It is true,” faid I, 
5 that I am indeed the confidant of a Queen: 


and, 


TO ( 9 ) 
and, becauſe ſhe is a perſon. of ſuch . exalted 
rank, they will not, perhaps, give me that odious 


appellation which other women, on theſe occa- 
ſions, would ſo juſtly merit and fo ſurely receive; 


but, notwithſtanding it is the Queen' s ſerviceI 


am engaged in, it wil not be in the power of 
her Majeſty to prevent thoſe ſecret whiſpers 
that would certainly injure my reputation. 
Similar remonſtrances I often made to the 
Cardinal begging him, in 'the moſt earneſt 
manner, to preſs the Queen urgently to give 
him a public reception, which if ſhe refuſed-I 


adviſed him to drop his Rs 155 3 


1 „ alas! were all ineffectual: 
the Cardinal ſtill perſiſted. He was too confi- 
dent in himſelf to pay much attention to my ad- 
vice, affecting frequently to treat me like a 
child. N EE” I ſucceeded ſo well as to 

prevail upon him to depart for Saverne---I had 
then that opinion, though, probably, he had 


 _ other motives, „Aren urging that he would 


be leſs obnoxious to the malice of his enemies, 
and that I ſhould be much more comfortable; 
I communicated to him my intention of placing 
half the ſum I had received from her Majeſty” 8 
hounty out at intereſt, having diſpoſed of the 
> 3 other 
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biker in piitehaſing an arinuity for my life, and 
to retire to the eſtate of my anceſtors, where 4 
decent and coritented competence would be infi- 
nitely preferable to the anxicties attending triy 
preſent ſituation. I expatiated largely to the 
Cardinal, not only on the trouble and fatigue, 
but even of the imminent danger attending my 
| preſent occupation ; how the Queen frequently 
commanded me as one of her meaneſt ſervants, 
and engaged ms to act a part ſo odious, that, if 
1 was diſcovered, I ſhould be irrettievably ruined, 
It would be in vain that T ſhould plead I was 
acting in conformity to the orders of my Sove- 

reign, whom I dared not diſobey; that ſhe had 
pledged her honor the would protect me- 
* In vain could I plead,” continued I, © that 
you had faid the ſame. Upon a diſcovery, you 
would both defend yourſelves, and ye me exe 
poſed to all the danger. 


$1 have great reaſon to preſume that this 
will be the caſe, fince both you and the Queen 
have thou ght proper to entruſt me with your 
intimacy ; but 1 muſt beg you to anſwer 
me this queſtion: e what I fear 
ſhould be the conſequence, how will either the 
Queen « or you extricate me from the embarraſſ- 
ment? 


8 
ment? — ou may, perhaps, fear nothing. 
Supported by the influence of your family, and 
the dignity of your ſituation, you, perhaps, may 
not have much reaſon to fear; but, ſingle and 
vnprotected, who ſhall deliver me? 


With ſuch repeated and earneſt expoſtulations 
did I endeavor to diſſuade the Cardinal from 
_ ruſhing too precipitately to his fate; but, inde- 
pendent of the danger, independent of the diſ- 
grace, the fatigue, the agitation of ſpirits at- 
tendant upon ſuch an occupation, rendered it 
extremely irkſome, and almoſt intolerable ; fre- 
quently have been obliged to watch the greater 
part of the night attending her Majeſty's plea- 
ſure, who, often uncertain and inattentive to 
the punctuality of her appointment, has kept 
me waiting with all the anxiety of ſuſpence. 
Many an heavy hour, many a fleepleſs night, 
has been devoted to her Majeſty's ſervice, to 
the Cardinal's accommodation ; and how have I | 
been requited by both ; the one, to extricate 
himſelf from the revenge of the other, has ao- 
cuſed me of a crime which 1 tremble even to | 
mention, 
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\, Difficult indeed it was for me, at all times, to 
conceal my ſenſations, while engaged in ſuch. a 
ſituation as I then ſtood ; in vain did I ſtruggle 
to hide thoſe emotions which. 1 could not ſup- 
_ preſs; the tears involuntarily trickleddown my 


cheeks. Thus, frequently, did I count by my 
ſighs, thoſe painful moments while 1 was wait- 


in g the favorable moment when her Majeſty 
ſhould be diſengaged, to introduce the Cardinal, 


who, when the Queen approached, I introduced 


into the ſaloon, which, if I am not greatly. miſ- 
taken, Was called the Saloon 0 Venus.— 


But, perhaps, a deſcription. of the place may 


at once be an apology for my want of recollec- 
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tion, and, in lane Kaum, wait the reader s 


This charming ſtructure is fituated in a gar- 


den of the Little Trianon: it is a circular 


building, erected upon an eaſy eminence, and 


ſurrounded by a ditch, which the Cardinal and 
myſelf were in the habit of paſſing by means of 


a plank. The roof of this edifice, is arched in 


form of a dome, 1n the midſt of which is a ſta- 
tue either of Venus or Apollo, (which I cannot 


now perfectly remember,) e pedeſtal of 


white 
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white. marble: the furnitufe moſt, beautifol 
chintz: the room is ſplendidly decorated with 
carved wood, of a lilac colour: in the corners 
are beautiful ſtatues tie of love, and | 
tending to inſpire that paſſion : over the chim- 
ney- piece of fine , ſtatuary, marble, capitally 
ſculptured, and ſuperbly. ornamented, are {mall 
figures conformable to; the reſt, and equally 
tending to inſpire paſſion : the doors are pan- 
nelled 3 glaſs, from whence there is a de- 
ſcent into the garden by four marble ſteps: : 
there are windows all round the room, with 
curtains of fine lawn richly. embroidered with 
flowers. No perſon is permitted to enter this 
delightful ſpot. except once a week, on Satur- 
days, and not then, without an order ſigned by 
the e Queen, in which permiſſion the name of 
the perſon. maſt be inſerted; but, in general, | 
ſuch a favor is rarely granted. The garden is 
laid out in the moſt exquiſite taſte; but I will 
not attempt to enumerate . all thoſe: beauties 
which tended. to. render. this little ſpot an 
cpitome of elegance. | 


f * : : f 


It was: in n this, faloon, 90 beauties the ſol. 
pence of my mind prevented me from being | 
pleaſed with, that I was generally ſtationed till 
- „„ L˙'ĩ 
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the Queen 's approach, and, notwithſtanding ihs 
inclemency of the weather, the nights being 

ſeverely cold, I-was frequently obliged to retire 
into the garden. Will it appear the leaſt ſingu 
lar, to any one endowed with ſenfibility, that 
1 ſhould be diſguſted with thi#"odious occups- 


tion, and deplore a condition, ho wever enviable 


to others, to whoſe vanity perhaps it might 
| have been highly gratifying to be confidant to 
= Queen? I fay, it will not appear fingular, 
that ſuch a ſituation ſhould expoſe me to the 
moſt bitter 1 and the e pang 
of inſulted Ae | 


Upon her Majeſty's + appearance, 1 went in 
queſt of the Cardinal, whom I generally found 
waiting the moment of my arrival with impa- 
tience, the place of rendezvous bemg previouſly 
agreed on in the day- time, and varied occa · 
fonally, ſometimes in the walk' of the Trianon, 
at others in the avenue leading to the Little 
Trianon. It did by no means unfrequently hap- 
pen that the Cardinal, impatient of her Maje- 


ſty's delay, had left his ſtation, and rambled to 
ſome diſtant part of the garden, where, not 


being able immediately to find him, I have run, 


| almoſt ets Wanda from walk to walk, 
and 
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and from one bree to another, which 1 have 
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ſometimes miſtaken for men, imagining they 


were valets going home to their Wives, and 


dreſſed in the ſame manner as the Cardinal, 


who, it muſt be obſerved, always diſguiſed 
himſelf as a valet, and frequently carried a 
bundle in his hand, the better to favor the de- 
reption. This was contrived at once to avoid 
ſuſpicion and prevent diſcovery. When, after 
2 weary ſearch; I have at length found the 


Cardinal, I conducted him to the place of ren- 
dezvous, the ſalbon before deferibed, where the 
Queen was waiting. I mention theſe circum» 


ſtances merely to prove, from the danger, ſuf- - 


pence, uneaſineſs and fatigue of ſuch a ſituation, 
that being confidant even to a Queen is by no 


means an "axviable occupation. Fool that I was, 


to do thofe things which now give evidence 
againſt me, to accommodate thoſe who have 


indeed overwhelmed the errors I was guilty of 
in their ſervice, in the magnitude of their op- 


preſſion, in the plenitude of my miſery. 


There is one circumſtance, which, if I eould 
forget, T would wiſh not to mention; but it 


made fuch an, impreſſion on my memory as time 
* not yet been able to efface. I had been 


waiting 


. 
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waiting for the Queen in. Sat Gl. from 
eleven o'clock, near an hour, without. ſecing 
her according to appointment, which was * 
tween eleven and twelve, and the Cardinal at 


| midnight. I went' to her Majeſty : there was 


ſome obſtacle Which had impeded her appoint- 


ment. However, added ſhe, go and find 


the Cardinal, and in a very ſhort time 1 will 
ſend to rm vo whether I ſhall be able to 
receive you.” 1 accordingly, after going to ad- 
vertiſe him of this, and prevent his diſappoint- 
ment, went to the place appointed, to wait the 
arrival of the truſty meſſenger, whom 1 ſhall 
hereafter have on more particularly, to 
mention. ne ond, 


bone afterwards I received two 


notes, after which I, was again ſent to the Car, 
dinal. We went to'peruſe the contents of our 
notes by the light of the lamps near the caſtle, 


in the walk 8 from the Trianon. I here 
took occaſion to 5 to the Cardinal what [ 
ee Conſider, ſaid I repeatedly, hat 

a part the Queen | has reduced me to act. I ſhould 
be much better pleaſed to be leſs diſtinguiſhed 
.by her Majeſty's favor; for then I ſhould have 


much lets cauſe. for humiliation !*?. The ſenſe 
of 


4.49. 3. 


of my ſituation made me for a moment” t. forged 


al the favors he had beſtowed on me, and I 
could not help telling him, that ſuch proofs of 


her Majeſty's regard were rather more painful 


than pleaſing. Borne: away at this moment by 
his own immediate intereſt, he loſt fight of that 


delicacy which would have been more conſiſtent 
with his wonted generoſity. He replied, that 
he conſidered me as ſufficiently fortunate in 
having ſuch an employment, for which, he ſaid, 
[ had been fo handſomely paid ; but ſurely, at 


this moment, he did not conſider the odious 


üght in which I beheld this occupation, for 


ehich he thought proper to ſay I had been at 


once ſo highly honored; and ſo tle re- 
warded. 8 | 


When I informed the Cardinal that I was 
aſhamed, and heartily weary of the part J acted, 


which I would not much longer ſuſtain, he re- 


plied, ** That will be ſo much the worſe for 


you, if you take this courſe; becauſe the Queen 


will eafily find another confidant, for whom-you 
will be exchanged. Beſides, Madam, what rea- 
ſon have you to complain ? You have been well 
rewarded! Ah! without the Queen, what 
would become of you ? This is not the laſt 


a thing 


=-—ys 


| wy FE. 
thing ſhe will do for you. If your brother wi 


preſent, the would = you yet "ow prock 
| of her beneficence.”' | | 


ti was, wy I had . to 


murmur, having been ſo well rewarded, yet 


vibrates in my ear. I felt at that moment the 
keenneſs of the reproach, which rouſed me to 
a reply, The preſents of the Queen ! The 
favors of the Cardinal! e 25 


| His "<A 3 his a deh- 
cacy, vaniſhed from my fight, and I ſaw nothing 
but a reproach of ingratitude, becauſe my ſen- 
. fibility had induced me to remonſtrate againſt 
a proſtitution, a mercenary employment, to 
me infinitely more intolerable than my infant 
wretchedneſs; worſe than my former menial 
occupation, even when I was reduced to the 
abject ſituation of being ſervant to a ſervant. 
Then, I reflected that I was only poor, and po- 
verty was no cauſe of diſgrace. Now, indeed, 
I was rich, and the confidant of a Queen; but 
neither my wealth, nor the rank of the parties 
whom I ſerved, could reconcile me to a ſituation 
fo infinitely beneath the moſt abje& to which 1 
4 ever been reduced. But this employ” 

5 ; ment, 
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ment,” replied I, © is not the favor I am folks 


citing at court, where I am aſking only what 


was abſolutely the poſſeſſion of my anceſtors.” 


[ was induced to petition as a favor, what in- 
deed 1 —_ demand as a AN 


That chew were, nided, fron . 3 
| either knew, or had heard of, who were eager 
to receive, and would in no ſmall degree plume 
themſelves upon receiving, marks of royal fa- 


vor; whoſe vanity would be highly gratified by 


ny trifling proof of their Majeſties attention, 


which, publicly conferred, could not fail to give 


them a degree of conſequence above others, who 


would diſtinguiſh them as objects worthy of re- 
gard, and court their acquaintance, as being 
neceſſary to their intereſt : but, with me, the 
caſe was very different. From the ſecrecy fo 


expreſsly enjoined, from the very nature of the 
ſervice in which I was engaged, it was impoſ- 
ible for me to enjoy any of theſe advantages: 
few people would pay much attention to me; 
that I was in favor with the Queen, would ap- 
pear a complete paradox. If, they would 
ay, © ſhe really is in her Majeſty's good graces, 
why has ſhe not ſufficient influence to obtain 
her n to > Procure the reſtoration of her poſ- 


_ ſeffions?"! 
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ſeſſions?” If 1 could effect that, indeed, it 


might perhaps be ſuppoſed that I had friends at 
court, and was the e of her WG 9: o- 


tation; no 5 -: 175 „ e 5 


1 obſerved that the money I received was no 


campenſation for the danger, fatigue, and op- 


. probrium of the ſervices I was to perform. 
Often have I wept, when T reflected upon the 
inextricable maze in which my deſtiny had in- 
volved me, whoſe perplexities were rendered 
doubly diſtreſſing, by the reproach which I had 
ſo recently received from the Cardinal, for the 


favors J * e from the — any 


Mes refleions upon theſe Grommets 1 


me to be earneſt with the Cardinal, if he was 


really my friend, to ſolicit her Majeſty for the 


reſtitution of my property; but I did not foreſee 


what objections would be raiſed. The Queen 
was ſo circumſtanced, that ſhe could not ſerve 
me publicly without incurring ſuſpicion; in- 


deed, it will be recollected that the ſaid this at 


our firſt Interview. 


* 


2 It will doubtleſs appear very 2 to the 


reader, that the Cardinal and the Queen, ſo 
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ng al variance, ahd with ſuch an inveterate 
animoſity on the part of her Majeſty, ſhould be 
ſo ſuddenly; ſo ſtrangely reconciled; and appa- 
rently ſo cordially united. I muſt confeſs, that 
1] was myſelf aſtoniſhed at the miracle, which I 
at that time Conteived I had wrought ; but I - 

was as erroneous in this conjecture as the fly 
in the fable, who, fixed upon the wheel of 

the chariot, e — the duſt of his o - 
raiſing: - 


I will etideavor to epi; as clearly as poſ= 
ſible, and point out to the reader the ſecret 
ſpring which moved every wheel of the machine. 
It was not love that effected this; it was the 
demon of politics; it was the ſecret negocia- 
tions at Vienna, the private eorreſpondence be- | 
tween the Cardinal and the ee | 


I have ellewhers ſaid; I was the ad of 
the Cardinal ; but there were circumſtances 
which- he concealed. from me, circumſtances 
which wore a very myſterious aſpect : they in- 
d&ed required caution, and were relative to thoſe 
private intrigues which prevail, more or leſs, in 
almoſt every court in Europe. Theſe negocia- 
tions muſt neceſſarily have been kept very cloſe; 

Vor. „ . from 
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from che immediate danger which ward 1 | 
attended a diſcovery ; it is not therefore ſtrange 
that into theſe he did not wiſh me. to ſcru- 


4 'L 1 0 PY 0 i 8 8 ii 


The frequency of couriers arriving from Ger- 


many, many of whom were German officers; 


their long and myſterious conferences; the hints 

Which the Cardinal dropt in converſation; the 
number of packets which my huſband Was 
charged to deliver at different parts of the city, 
particularly at the Port St. Antoine, to couriers 
V ho appeared to be Germans; the circumſtances þ 
mentioned in the correſpondence given in my 
Meroirs; all tend to ſubſtantiate the ſuppoſi- 
tion of a ſtated correſpondence © between the 
ere. the . and the . 15 


It is not my ann to interweave political 


diſquiſitions in the narrative of my Life. Per- 


haps I ſhall be cenſured for hinting that the 
Emperor was at that period diſtrefled for a loan, 
which, through the political junction of the 
Queen and the Cardinal, he hoped he ſhould be 
able to acquire. Perhaps the latter was inca- 
pable to anſwer the ſum demanded, which the 


| Queen 
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Queen he if was obliged to procure. This 
might have been the reaſon for his yielding to 

my advice in departing for Saverne: poſſibly, I 
might hint ſome circumſtances reſpecting Lor- 
rain; but I dilate not upon theſe ſubje&s, pro- 
bably too complicate for female diſcuſſion, and 
ſubſtitute ſome apology which may probably 
obviate thoſe objections which might be made to 


the flight ſketches I have already introduced. 


As far as I conceive any circumſtances mate- 
1b for my defence, of thoſe, by all the laws of 
elf · preſer vation, I have a right to avail myſelf, 
and by the laws of nature am juſtified, in uſing 
any weapons with which the guilt of my enemies 
has furniſhed me, and which I may conceive 
neceſſary to protect me againſt the aſperſions of 
their malice, and the weight of their oppreſſion. 
If my ſuggeſtions are erely ſuppoſitions, the 
evaneſcent phantoms of imagination, they will 


of themſelves die away; but, if they are ſolemn 


ſubſtantial allegations, reared upon the broad 
baſis of truth, they will ſtand unſhaken monu- 
ments in my favor, when the Babel ſtructure of 
my enemies ſhall be tumbled into ruins. 


Y. 


The 


n 

The n terms in -which the corre 
=? nes; is couched, the political magnet which. 
attracted the parties, will at leaſt ſubſtantiate 
their diſſimulation, will at leaſt prove that am- 
bition was the regulating principle, that the 
Emperor attracted the Cardinal and the Queen, 
who, upon principles of mutual intereſt, ſtrongly 
adhertd to each other, as mutually dependant and 
combined in ſuch union to advance themſelves 
reſpectively to the higheſt pinnacle of their am- 
bition. I have before mentioned that I was 
aſtoniſhed at the ſudden cordiality between the 
Queen and Cardinal : all ſurpriſe will, however, 
ceaſe, when I ſuggeſt that the Queen was ac- 
> quainted with, and included in this clandeſtine 
correſpondence, which had-ſo long 2 be- 
tween n the Cardinal and the e 5 


At length, ee ahis political . 
aminiſbel; either the Cardinal's real, or ima- 
ginary indiſcretions, tended not only to weaken 

its influence, but to ſubſtitute a deſire of revenge; 
Which, in courſe of time, overbalancing every 

other conſideration, expoſed him to all its fury: : 
in a word, he was. deſtined to become its de- 
roted victim. | 


The 
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The Queen FE appeared to grow 1 tired 
1 his importunities, ſeemed diſguſted by his 
attentions, and was exaſperated by his indiſcre- 
tions. His influence with the Emperor WAS, as 
I have before mentioned, the only thread that 
yet ſuſpended the ſword over his head, and her 
deſire of revenge now became more ardent— 
the was determined by any means to deſtroy 
kim the negociation of the necklace afforded 
her an opportunity for reprehenſion, and the 

tification of her revenge; this circumſtance 
was accordingly favorable to her purpoſe, and 
Way: intended as his coup de * grace: 2 

. given i in my Wesir a minute detail 
of that tranſaction, it would by no means have 
been my wiſh to retrace the many particulars: 
relative to that circumſtance ; but, as many of 
my readers may not have peruſed thoſe Memoirs, 
and as that occurrence appears to me ſo very in- 
tereſting, ſo eſſentially material, I ſhall take the 
liberty of ſlightly glancing at the moſt promi- 
nent traits of that myſterious and fatal tranſac- 
tion, reſerving my more particular remarks to 
throw in occaſionally during the time of my 
confrontation with the a ent, and examina- 


tion upon interrogatories. ds 
„„ The 
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* The Queen had, it ſeems, long taken a GY 
to this ſuperb ornament, which remained along 
time burthenſome to the jewellers, and which 
they anxiouſly withed to diſpoſe of. They ſe- 
cretly applied to me to mention it to her Majeſty, 5 
artfully inſinuating that they were not unac- 


quainted with my influence, and attempting by 


many flattering compliments, to induce me tq 
uſe that influence to ſerve them, by perſuading | 


her Majeſty to make the dent. 


Fearful leſt a Queen ſhould falvea t char T6 | 
had ſome intereſt in diſpoſing of this bauble, (a 


ſuſpicion ſo injurious to my delicacy) I told the 


| Jewellers that it would be the higheſt i impro- 


priety in me to interfere, and abſolutely refuſed 
to have any thing to do in the buſineſs. 


Upon my next interview - with the Continal 


he wore a very elegant ring, which he affected 
to diſplay, by putting bis hand in every poſſible 
direction to attract my notice. Obſerving that 
I faid nothing about it, he directly aſked me 


what I thought of his new ring? I replied that 


it was indeed very bi rilliant, but I had lately ſeen 
ſomething that was much more ſo: I then 
related the circumſtance of the necklace, at 


N „ 5 which 
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which the Cardinal expreſſed great ſurpriſe, but 10 
ſaid nothing more, at that n, relative to the 
ſulzect. | 


{Ge time 1 1 3 a note Gs hs 
| Cardinal requeſting to know the jeweller's ad- 
dreſs, which I 3 and ſent to him. 


This conduct mited various conjectures i in my 
"ade concerning the reaſon of the Cardinal's 
| ſending ſo ſuddenly for this addreſs, which not 
being able to account for, I poiſed in my own 
mind ſeveral circumſtances, which led me toap- 
| prehend that the Cardinal meant to treat for the 
purchaſe of this jewel, with a view of appro- 
priating it to fatisfy the demands of ſome of the 
, moſt ene of his creditors. | 


| About this period his Airs were not a little 
0 deranged his mode of living was, not withſtand- 
ing, diffuſe, and his finances were very far from 
keeping pace with his extravagance. He had 
indeed been cenſured by the King, Who was 
charaReriſed by his ceconomy, and who, as the 
Cardinal himſelf ſeemed to inſinuate, would be 
more reluctant in truſting with the affairs of the 
| 4 „ ae 
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: Nate. a perſon wh had betrayed ſuch mil. 
3 in the regulation of his on. 


| The motives which biaſſed my conduct in this 


| buſineſs ſeemed to concenter in What I con- 


ceived to be my duty; as a friend to the Cardinal, 
I could not think, entangled as he then was, of 
ſuffering him to plunge W precipitately in- 
to ſtill greater embarraſſments, while the means 


of prevention remained in my power. I had 


alſo additional apprehenſions, leſt, having ſeen 


the necklace, and ſent to the jewellers for their 


addreſs, my name ſhould be brought into quel- 
tion : it was alſo a conſideration with me that 


the jewellers ſhould not part with their proper: 


ty upon ſuch uncertain ſecurity, 


Theſe motives conjointly influenced my pro- 


ceedings, and determined me to repair to the 
jewellers to hint my ſuſpicions, defiring them 


ho" remember that I ſhould not think myſelf ac- 
countable for any agreement on the part of the | 


Cardinal; at the ſame time fore warning them to 


be particularly cautious, and not part with the 
necklace till they were ſatisfied with the ſecu- 


ity. e 
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This to me was a diſ agreeable office, but it 
was a circumſtance which I hope will be re- 
membered with very particular attention, be- 
cauſe it is a leading argument in my defence, and 
| 2 bulwark againſt the attack of my enemies. 
had I wiſhed to poſſeſs myſelf of this ornament, 
as it has been moſt incoherently aſſerted, it will 
not wear the fainteſt hue of probability n 1 
ſhould raiſe obſtacles againſt the Cardinal S p pur- 
chaſing it, that I ſhould obſtruct the only chan- 

pa throu Sh which 1 could hope to obtain it. 


It was ſeveral days after this tranſaftion be- 
fore I again ſaw the Cardinal, though I fre- 
quently ſaw the Queen during that interval. 
Her Majeſty faid not a ſyllable to me reſpecting 
the necklace, but informed me that ſhe had ſeen 
the Cardinal two days before, and expreſſed her 
ſurpriſe that I brought no account of a commiſ- 
_ Gon with which ſhe had entruſted him. I was 
not then aware of the nature of the commiſſion 
ſhe ſpoke of, but when I again ſaw the Cardi- 
val I had no doubt but that it > related to the 
necklace. | 


8 days after this interview with her 


Majeſty Iagain ſavy the Cardinal, who then made 


F | me 
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me acquainted that he meant to bunt the 


neeklace for the Queen, but that ſhe would not 


| have her name appear in the negociation. It muſt 
be obſerved that her Majeſty had entered into 


| private, but expreſs contract, with the- King, | 


not to make any purchaſe, or ſign her name to 
any agreement, without his concurrence. 


The Cardinal had been with the jewellers, 
immediately after he had received their addreſs, 
and found them perfectly agreeable to his wiſhes : 
he ſet out for Verſailles, to apprize her Majeſty 
that the necklace was in his power, and only 
waited her Majeſty's commands. It was during 
this interval, between the Cardinal's firſt appli- 
cation to the jewellers, and his departure for 
Verſailles, that J had hinted my ſuſpicions, and 


raiſed ſuch obſtacles, which he found ſo difficult 


to overcome; but theſe impediments will, I 


hope, be excuſed, on account of the rectitude 


of my intentions'in RN them. 


Upon his return Rum Verſailles, the Cardi: 
nal, finding the jewellers ſtrangely altered, and 


' ſeeming to raiſe difficulties, was at length in- 


duced to declare that he purchaſed for the Queen, 
who did not with to appear in the tranſaction, 


and 


5 . 

ind drew up articles for the contract, to which 

he meant to have her Majeſty's approbation ; 

upon the production of which the jewellers de- 
clared ede would truſt to his ** ſecurity. 


The Cardinal informed me chat there ue 
be private arrangements between himſelf and her 
Majeſty, that the Queen might poſſeſs this jewel 
ſhe ſo earneſtly defired, and her OTE $ name 
not be ON in . e 


When I aa this information, abut it 
was for her Majeſty this jewel was. deſigned, 
that it was for the Queen the Cardinal meant 
to purchaſe, I thought it no bad ſpeculation, 
nd began to repent that my fears had made me 
too precipitate in raiſing thoſe impediments,” 
which originated in the union of friendſhip, 
prudence, aud juſtice. It was, however, now 
too late to retreat; the Cardinal drew from his 
pocket a packet, which he deſired me to convey 
with al poſſible expedition to the b 


I Hoſt no time, but poſted in my en to 
Verſailles, where I arrived about nine o'clock, 
but could not that * obtain an interview 


yith her NEW | 
8 1 have 


* 
- T have not, I believe, previoufly mentioned 
' that finding myſelf ſubſervient to both parties, 
only ſo far as ſerved their own purpoles, re- 
proached by the Cardinal, the ſecrecy ef the 
tranſaction, and the danger in which I was in- 
volved, conſpired, much more than curioſity. 
to induce me to take copies of ſome of the moſt 
material letters Which paſſed between the Car- 


dinal and the Queen.---Was it an error ? It has 


happened fortunately, to enable me to ſpeak 
. preciſely upon the moſt material facts of my de- 

fence. -Was it a crime? When I reflect on my 
unn, it has _ I hope, 7 n 


Rae 1 went to W, TI took a copy. of the 
Cardinal's letter, and peruſed the whole of. the 
conditions of the purchaſe with the Jewellers, 
with which I was diſpatched for her Majeſty's 


approbation, written in the Cardinal's own 
band. 


Diſappointed in ſeeing her Majeſty, and rex 
ceiving intelligence from Mademoiſelle Dorvat, 
that it was uncertain when I could have the 
honor of ſeeing her, knowing the Cardinal's 
impatience for my return-with the ratification 
ol theſe articles, I ſent Ge packet t to Mademoi - 


ſelle 


ſel 
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ſelle Dorvat, begging her to forward it an all 
poſſible expedition, as I only waited for the an- 
ſwer to return immediately to Paris. ä 
Two hours after, I received a parcel” ſealed” 
w, with a ſhort note from her Majeſty, deſir- 
ing me to uſe diſpatch. This parcel contained 
the articles J brought, not only unapproved, 
and unſigned, but accompanied by a note to the 
Cardinal, containing the moſt ſtinging re- 
proaches, ee 


When the Cardinal opened the packet, and 
fund it exactly as he ſent it, he turned pale; 
vhen he peruſed the letter, he was almoſt fran- 
ie. He communicated to me its contents, ap- 
ſealing to me to arbitrate between him and the 
(ueen, if he had not ſtrictly adhered to 1 
pirit of ths articles, e ; 

He hens, after regretting that he had kept it 
i ſecret from me, informed me, that a few days 
go the Queen had mentioned the necklace, 
which was, ſhe faid, deſtined for 1 and 
Tpeared deſirous to have it. 5 


“I then 
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I then, told her,” continued he, what | 
conceived the practicability of ſo diſguiſing the 
necklace, by altering the faſhion of ſome of the 
moſt remarkable ſtones, that it might not be 
eaſily diſcovered by his Majeſty. The Queen' 5 
deſire to poſſeſs this ornament increaſed / in pro- 
portion as the difficulty of its concealment ap- 
peared to yaniſh ; no obſtacle remained but the 
payment, which well knowing to be beyond 
her Majeſty's immediate compaſs, I offered her 
the exertion of my credit and abilities, which 
ſhe accepted, on condition of permitting her to 
enter into private arrangements, correſpondent 

with thoſe perſonal ien 1 e offer to 
the Jewellers. 3 


e Perfectly, 28 1 * 3 ws OBEY 

ing her Majeſty's meaning, I haſted to Paris, 
ſent for the jewellers addreſs,. and: went to them 
immediately, under pretence of having ſome 
_ Jewels ſet, which I took with me for that pur- 
poſe. After ſome converſation, I mentioned 
the necklace; ſaid I was commiſſioned to en- 
quire the price, and that, in caſe the perſon 
meaning to purchaſe ſhould decline to appear in 
the en, I would enter into a private 


agreement with Boemer. ES 
| £5 | 5 | 40 No 


* 
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ll N 0 difficulties appearing, I ſet out for ver- 


Gilles, informed the Queen that the necklace 
was in my power, and only waited her Ma- 
jeſty's command. She anſwered expreſsly in 
theſe words: I ſhall approve of every ar- 
' rangement whatever that you ſhall take, pro- 
* vided my erde not N in 3 


a Thus 8 1 —— to the jewel» 


lers, ſpok e of concluding the purchaſe, and 
ultimately ſettling the value, but was ſurpriſed 


at the difference of my reception. Inſtead of 
the ſame eagerneſs, they expreſſed their fears, 
raiſed difficulties, and made hefitations. TO 
remove every obſtacle, I told them at once that 
[ was purchaſing for the Queen; that her Ma- 
jeſty had very particular reaſons for keeping tha 
tranſaction ſecret; but I, fully ſatisfied with 


the arrangement her Majeſty had vouchſafed to 
make with me, was empowered to accede to 


ay terms that could be mutually agreed on be- 
tween us. I then perſonally drew up the arti- 


| ticles, ſuch as I thought conformable to her 


Majeſty's inclination; and which I thought 


would meet her approbation, which I commu- 
nicated; but one of them, Baſanges, ſtarted 
another Ae that being conſiderably in- 


debted 


a - 


6.5 


debted to Monſieur de wy Fats; they could net 
_ conclude the buſineſs without -previo ſly ac 

quainting him. Teaſed with theſe obſtacles, | 
and by way of diſperſing them, I then told them 
that I would bring the articles approved and 
ſigned by the Queen; ; that after they were pro- 
duced, and ſeen by none but themſelves and 
Monſieur de St. James, they ſhould afterwards 
remain in truſt with me till the total Liquidation 
of the paymenf, for which 1 would {20 op 


own 46.5 prong nene 


"3 


„ With this they were perfectly ſitified, 401 
J inſtantly wrote to the Queen that packet 
which you have juſt conveyed, requeſting her 
Majeſty's approbation in the margin to the ar- 
ticles I ſent, obſerving, that as that inſtrument 
would remain in my hands, her intentions 
would be fully complied with, and that her name 
would not abſolutely appear. And ſee,” con- 
tinued he, what an anſwer I receive!” 


— 


. The Cardinal was in a moſt violent rage, ol 
which his expreſſions were ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrative. Finding it impoſſible to gain his atten - 
tion, during theſe burſts of paſſion, 1 ſuffered 
him for a ow minutes to give them vent, 

. | knowing 


„„ 
"PR" I at the ſame time, from heir violence, 
that ne could not be of badges continuance. 53 


i! "WW. ong Sa atocidat-robieg kin = 
againſt the treachery of women at length ſub 
| fided, and I obſerved, that there was nothing ſo 
| very offenſive in the Queen's letter as he might 

be erroneoully induced to N reſpecting 


that expreſſion, that her name ſhould not be ſeen 


in it, it had à very vague a indefinite meaning, 
which he might probably widely miſinterpret; 
that it by no means implied that her Majeſty 
would not accede to the purchaſe; that her 
ſending back the agreement was by no means an 
argument that ſhe did not mean to have it con- 
cluded, but merely that ſhe was diſſatisfied with 
the modification of thoſe articles, which, not 
coinciding with her ideas, ſhe wiſhed to have 
altered; that the firſt thing to be done was to 
| conſult her Majeſty, who had, on ſending me 
| back with the ene. enjoined my return 
the fame evening; but, it being then too late, 1 
would ſet off early the next morning, that I 
might watch the, firſt-.qpportunity when her 
| Majeſty ſhould be viſible, when 1 hoped, by ex- 
plaining every thing to the Queen, 1 ſhould | 
bring: him better news. : 
. „%% 


0 250 75 


—— cool, ene ple 
"4 at with my propoſition, and allowed that it was 
abſolutely neceſſary, ſince it was ſo expreſſly 
commanded, that I ſhould again appear at Ver- 
ſailles: he — me the erer pen der * 
1 1 . 


6 / 
N $541 


When | 1 videos at Verſailles 54 was given to 
underſtand, by Mademoiſelle Dorvat, that the 
. Queen had expected me till twelve the preceding 
— a thus ſhe was m out of n 


1 ; 'S 


: Two > IO I e a note b * 
Majeſty, informing me, that ſhe. ſhouldl not be 
viſible that day, commanding me to ſtay at Ver- 
failles, and that I 1 be Na gens i n 

could be ſeen. 1 5 


The next toy: upon my return ban a 00 
viſit, I found a note from the Queen in theſe 


terms: De göt, at hal, ay paſt nine. 


1 attended, with great tinidiey, at the hour 
ed Her Majeſty" s courteous and affable | 


reception ſoon diſpelled my fears. After many 


obliging ſpeeches, ſhe enquired-if I had brought | 


* from the Cardinal. I anſwered in the 


aff rmative, 


*r. v1. ea iy 
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nette, and drawin g the a greement out of 
my pocket, ſaid, I was charged to receive her 
| Majeſty's commands on its contents. I then 
humbly repreſented the ſituation of the Cardinal, 
the difficulties he had to encounter, and the ad- 
dreſs with which he had vanquiſhed them, in 
having at once fatisfied the jewellers, and coin- 


eided in her Majeſty's withes ; adding, that the 
writing retained in his poſſeſſion was a ſufficient | 


| ſecurity that her name would- never. Au 


The Quik flies; that he had poſitively 


told him ſhe would enter into no arrangement 


but with himſelf; and here, continued ſhe, 
he propoſes a direct one with the jewellers. 
| Now, (as I wrote him word) if I had choſe to 
treat with them, I could have done it without 
his aſſiſtance; but now my name is actually 
mentioned. It is a moſt unpardonable indiſcre- 
tion ! He would have acted better by giving me 
notice, than tg upon hinra buſineſs he was 
ö unable to execute.” 


I gelte a reply, in hopes of exculpating 
the Cardinal, that he had not foreſeen the ob- 
ſtacles he had to encounter; that zeal, and a 
deſire to ſerve her Majeſty, made him proceed 


2 in 


4 * 
n : 
* 
* _ » 
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in the negociation ; that, upon ſo many diff. 
culties being ſtarted, he was neeeſſitated to 
make uſe of her name, in order to clear himſelf 
of the ſuſpicion (which he but too ſtrongly diſ- 
covered they entertained) of his having a deſign 
to purchaſe the diamonds, in order to convert 
them into money: that, finding no other means 
of procuring the jewels, and thinking equally te 
fulfil your Majeſty's wiſhes, he mentioned your 
Majeſty's name to excite their confidence, and 
meant to keep poſſeſſion of the writing, to be 
ſtrietiy confarmable to e W 8 deſire," $ 


The Queen replied, 10 Num what you 18 
me, I am ſorry that I wrote to him as I did.--- 
Iwill give you a letter to him :---But does he 
not betray a want of {kill in this condud ?---If 
inſpiring confidence was all that was requiſite, 
could he have deviſed no other mode? 
HE 1s, PERHAPS, IGNORANT OF IT ; Bur 1 N 
TELL IT YOU, THAT I HAVE CONTRACTED - 
WITH THE KING A FORMAL ENGAGEMENT, Ml | 
Nor TO SET MY NAME TO ANY THIN, 
WITHOUT FIRST COMMUNICATING. IT TO 

H1M.---It is therefore impraQticable ! See, be- 

tween you, what can be done ; or, let the idea 

ofa purchaſe be given up!--＋ITIr APPEARS, THAT 


\ 


ma Pd .T.o 


0 
Tur WXITInG BEING ONLY A MATTER OF 
FORM---THAT THOSE PEOPLE BEING UNAC- 
QUAINTED WITH MY HAND-WRITING=---YOU | 
WILL CONSIDER OF fr. Bur, ONCE MORE, 
I caNNeT 8&T MY Namg ro 1T !---However, 
let the matter terminate which way it will, tell 3 
the Cardinal that I will, the firſt time ſee him, 
communicate the nature of thoſe arran dee FP 
1 mean to make with _” FOE ol 


Thou -ughttefs & the e conſequence, eager to 
obviate every difficulty, and anxious to accom- 
modate all parties, I revolved every thing that 
paſſed in my own mind, particularly her Ma- 
jeſty's expreſſions, That the conſidered it as 
merely formal; that ſhe was bound, by her 
contract with his Majeſty, never to ſet her hand 

to any agreement, without his conſent; that 
ſhe wiſhed to be poſſeſſed of the necklace: that 
| the Cardinal was eager to obtain her Majeſty's 
. approbation, who ſeemed ſatisfied with any ar- 
| rangement, provided her name did not abſolutely 
appear, in violation of the contract ſhe had made 
with his Majeſty.” Without giving myſelf time 
| to think, I conſulted a friend, who perfectly 

Feng: with me in the propriety of the mea- 

b 43 e ſure, 


TT 5 
ſure, ſigned the name, Maris Antoinette. of 
eee, in the margin. of. the. agreement. ? 


Woes 7 mention qt theſe cire mſtances | 
. but, in ſome ſmall degree, to hay this-ix im- 
| prudence, the greateſt, and attended with the 
. moſt fatal conſequences of any in my life, to the 
No commiſſion of which my natural vivacity of 
+. temper, and the impulſe of the moment, backed 
by what I then termed plauſible mene, hur- 
ried me. r aa. 
A thou ght chat this hi could not « ftride 
ly wear the complexion of a forgery, for the 
perſon whoſe name 1 procured to be ſigned 
would be accomodated by this fictitious ſigna- 
ture. It was not a fraud, for the jewellers 
would be poſſeſſed of the Cardinal's ſecurity, 
which they would not, as appears from his firſt 
application, have heſitated to admit, had it not 
been for my apprehenſions, The Cardinal 
would, from the nature of his private arrange- 
ments with the Queen, be enabled to fulfil the 
ſtated times of payment regularly as they became 


—— »Mœi EE ook ED 
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due. Biaſſed by theſe ideas, I was guilty: of: this 
_ Error, FO] which J confeſs I deſerve cenſure, 
„ INS though, 
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though, poſlibly, every, rebuke may be covered 


by that enormous weight of misfortunes which 
have aſſailed me in conſequence of this deviation b 


from the path of rectitude. 


>") had detained the upon this 3 of 
which I at that period knew not the conſe- 
quence. The mode of proceeding now buſried 


my thoughts, and proceeding in a manner the 


leaſt liable to exception, and the beſt adapted to 


prevent diſcovery. When I firſt arrived at my 


own houſe, I was going to put down in the 


margin, Approved by me, the Queen ; but I was 
doubtful whether, conſidering her contract with 
the King, the Queen would have adopted that 
ſignature. I Was in a ſtate of perplexity, and 
had ſome inclination to conſult my huſband; 
but J was fearful, upon recollection of the for- 
7 mer difficulties he had ſtarted, that he would 
not fall. into the ſcheme. Doubtful, and per- 


plexed in the extreme, v. hile I was weighing i 


one thing againſt another, and uncertain how to 
determine, the name of Monſicur Retaux de 
Vilette Was anden 


Ws 


NI. Renan de Vilette| was a \ perthis; wut , 


whom I had long been acquainted ; he was on 


4 | the 


* 
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the denn of obtaining, through my influence, * 
military 8 and could, I thought, 


hardly refuſe doing me what I termed a ſervice 


of ſuch trivial conſequence. I accordingly kept 


him to dinner, He was acquainted with my 
connections with the Queen and the Cardinal: 
I had before hinted what was in agitation rela- 


tive to the purchaſe of the necklace ; I now 


related every circumſtance, and the preciſe ſtate 
of * ineident g e it. 


2 


> kind: the latisfaction to find that M. | Vilets 
perfectly coincided with me in opinion. He 


told me; that, not doubting but the Queen had 
made uſe of thoſe expreſſions, it appeared to 


him preciſely in the ſame point of view; that it 


was a matter of indifference in what hand the 
approbation was written, ſince the jewellers were 
unacquainted with her Majeſty”: s Writing. 


« But,” ſays he, neither you nor the Queen 
are perhaps acquainted with the danger of coun- 


terfeiting the hand-writing of any esl: 


it is, in the eye of the law, a criminal offence, 


under the appellation: of forgery.” Doubtleſs you 


would not adviſe me to commit ſuch a crime; 


but this we may do :---Proceeding upon the 


_— that the jewellers are not. acquainted 


with 


fr 
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| with the Queen 8 hand- w writing, it is equally 
improbable that they ſhould be acquainted with 
her fi gnature. Your idea of ſigning Antoinette 
only, is a palpable forgery : but Antoinette of 

France has certainly no meaning at all. Were 
the buſineſs, indeed, to ſwindle away the neck- 
lace, there, whenever colluſion was diſcovered, 

| ſuch a ſignature would indeed ſtand as a proof 
of it ; but there being no doubt of the jewellers 
receiving their payments, fince they are poſſeſſed 
of the Cardinal's ſecurity, ſecretly backed by 
the Queen s, I think one may, without great 
fear of detection, comply with theſe circum- 
ſtances, which ſhall be done in the following 
manner :---Firſt, I ſhall not diſguiſe my 
hand; ſecondly, I ſhall give the Quieen the in- 
zccurate title of Antoinette of France, This 
writing being preſented by the Cardinal, will 
not be ſcrutinized ; and you ſhall promiſe me to 
burn it, in my preſence, when the jewellers are 
paid, and the buſineſs is ended.”---I gave him 
my word of honor that it ſhould be dons; ; upon 


which he ſigned the approbation. 


During the time ef my being . with 
' Monſieur Retaux de Vilette, I received a note 
from the Cardinal, who was all impatience for 
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my return. I fink back the a with 
an anſwer that I would ſee him ſoon; but, in 
| the mean time, every thing went on well. 


| The ent I was 8 of this * 

tion, I hurried away to the Cardinal's, from 
whom indeed I intended to have concealed the 
tranſaction; but reflecting a little, as I went 

along, that neither M. Vilette, nor myſelf, were 

perhaps fully aware of the conſequences which 
might happen, I determined to explain every 
circumſtance, after having amuſed the Cardinal 
with a temporary deception, Wiſhing to make 
an experiment if the ſignature would, paſs cur- 
rent with him, 40 Here, ſaid I , upon entering, 
here it is at laſt! — The Cardinal peruſed 
the articles, examined the approbation, and ex- 
claimed, Ves, here it is at laſt!ꝰ -I laughed 
heartily, and explained the whole tranſaction. 
He examined the paper more attentively, was 
pleaſed with what I had done, and abſerved, 
that if the ſignature had deceived him, it would 
be much more effectual with tg: Jewellers, 


The Cardinal departed, and on that.yery * 
(the zoth of January) concluded the bargain. 


* 


The Gay following he fe ſent me two, letters, one 
SHES ws | for 


bs - 


CPS 
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for myſelf, defiring my dk . for 
Verſailles, to deliver the other, which was in- 
e and addreſſed to her Maj eſty, 

In complianee with the Candinal's requeſt, 1 
uſed all poſſible expedition in travelling to Ver- 
failles. . As ſoon as I arrived, I received a note 
from the Queen, Who was a little indiſpoſed, 
commanding the Cardinal to be in my apart- 
ment at nine at night, in his uſual, dreſs, with 
the box in gueſtion, and not to e till he 
heard from her. 0 


The 3 1 i e tranſmitted this 
note to the Cardinal, as directed. About half 
paſt eight he came to me, in his uſual diſguiſe, 
with the box containing the necklace, which he 
depoſited on a bureau. We remained ſome time 
converſing upon a variety of topics, till our con- 
verſation was interrupted by the arrival of Leſ- 
claux, her Majeſty's groom. of the chamber, (a 
man perfectly known to the Cardinal, and fre- 
quently employed as a truſty meſſenger) who 
well knew tlie nature of their intrigues. This 
perſon delivered to the Cardinal a note from the 
Queen, conceived in the following terms: 
5 The * the King] is actually in my 


60 apartment. 
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40 apartment. I know not how Kg? his ſtay 
. £6 will be. Ton know the perſon whom I bend 4 
<6 deliver the box to him, and ſtay where you 
are. I do not t deſpair ah —_ op: to· 
' 6&6 ny * 


' 
N 4 


u el after peruſing the note, written hs 
as well as the preceding one, in her Majeſty's: 
own hand-writing, delivered, with his own 
hands, the box, containing the necklace, to the: 
very perſon whom the Queen herſelf had ex- 
preſſed to be deſerving of her oonfidence. 
Leſclaux obſerved, on departing, that he had 

orders to wait at Madame de TO 8 5% 9 pc 

til. twelve. 2 


About: half paſt rs; the Gen Leſehux 
returned with another note to the Cardinal, 
purporting that her Majeſty was very ch, 
croſſed, expreſsly acknowledging the receipt of 
the . necklace, and concluding . that ſhe ould 
_ him the —_— _- rigs 


Sich 4 is a very brief damen of the circum- 
ſtances relating to the necklace: from the time 
it was received by the Cardinal from the je wel- 


py lers, till delivered to Leſclaux, i it was not a mo- 
ment 


Tow} 


| ment out of his poſſeſſion. Why then, it may 
be aſked, did he not call Leſclaux to account? 
The anſwer is obvious---becauſe he was fearful 
of involving the Queen; but he delivered it to 
Leſclaux with his own hands, and the Queen 
Re nag ne that ſhe had received i it. 


The n Was dener © on \ the act «> Fe- 
bruary, 1785; from the intervening months 
till the fatal cataſtrophe, a variety of circum- 
ſtances took place ſimilar to thoſe I have W | 
related, and which I ſhall haſtily paſs over. 
On the ſecond the Cardinal received a letter from 
the Queen, which did indeed but ſlightly men- 
tion the necklace; expreſſing, however, that 
the Queen admired it, Which made the Cardinal 
himſelf remark, at the time of reading the letter, 
That the veſſel had ſailed ſafe into harbour —_ 
This letter, indeed, I did not copy: it was con- 
ceived in terms the moſt indecent, the moſt li- 

 centious that could poſſibly be imagined; for 
theſe reaſons it is that I wiſh not to enter into 
particulars, any further than is material to prove, 
from her Majeſty's writing, and from the Car- 
dinal's own expreſſions, that the necklace had 
reached the port of its-deſtination. | 
EW Nothing 


os 


MER | 


non, &c. &c. ha 
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N bing very remarkable occurred: for * 


time, but letters in profuſion, continual journies 


for me to and from ae ee Tria- 


"oh S281 


5 About a month after 4 Quote was. in "OY 
ſeſſion of this necklace, ſhe wrote a letter to the 


Cardinal, informing him, that ſome perſon had 


aſſured her that it was too dear by at leaſt two 


hundred thouſand livres, and, unleſs the jewel- 
lers conſented' to that ra ſhe was deter- 
mined to return it. ; 

The Cardinal, as uſual, fle into à violent 
paſſion, loading the whole ſex with the moſt 


| abuſive epithets, but found himſelf fo far en- 
gaged as to be under the neceſſity of compliance 


with every caprice ; the office of prime miniſter 


littered in his eye, endued him with a greater 


degree of- patience than he was uſually poſſeſſed 


of; thoſe beams of elevation ſtill dazzled his eye, 
| operated as a curb upon his temper, and ſubje&- 


ed him to ſuſtain what otherwiſe would have 
been intolerable. He ſent, therefore, to the 
jewellers, and communicated her- Majeſty's let- 


ter, he, thinking the — ratified and con- 


firmed, 


„ LY 
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firmed, and the 1 delivered, were in no | 


an __ Wc 96H 


/ 


| The vel eben ane Kron WIE but the 


high authority of the perſon inſiſtin g on the 
abatement, added to the fear of havin g it return- 


ed upon their Hands, at length enge to in- 


Jp? 4 


duce e to conſent to "the N | 


This was this Geb arrangement Wh this 
pelt the necklace was in her Majeſty” 8 
poſſeſſion, eee at her own diſpoſal. 


From this period to that Wha I was charged 
0 am ſhocked at the repetition) with avis 
ſtolen this jewel, difficulties aroſe for the event 


of which I'could not but tremble : a ſtorm was 


githering, and "approaching rapidly, which 


threatened the moſt fatal conſequences. The 


meetings between the Queen and the Cardinal 


were leſs frequent : the former was thoughtful 
and my ſterious; the latter appeared unuſually | 
reſerved, and frequently out of humour. I was 


ſenſibly alarmed at this change, the effects of 
which I n . 


The 


C62) 
The Queen was dif] pleaſed with the Cardinal, 
0 I thought I read in her preſent. conduct a 
deſign to puniſh me for having been inſtru. 
mental in bringing them together. Coolneſs in 
her Majeſty's boſom inſenſibly made way for diſ- 
Suſt, and neglect tended to raiſe the Cardinals 
reſentment, to multiply his indifc tetions, and 
eventually to lead him to his puniſhment ; he 
thought himſelf of conſequence to the Queen, 
and, with the moſt inconſideratè and incredible 
raſhneſs, reſolved, as he expreſſed himſelf, to 
mortify her War by his abſence. 267 


Deluded man! what 3 could have placed 
this bandage before thy eyes, and turned thee 
| looſe to wander over the precipice of deſtruc- 

tion !---thy abſence !---Alas ! there was nothing 
the Queen ſo earneſtly wiſhed; there was 
nothing, thy deſtruction w n ſhe more 
W deſired. 7 


Have I not faid that the Cardinal was 1 
of ſome indiſcretions? and will not the corre- 
ſpondence annexed, bear me out in the aſſertion ! 
Have I not mentioned the infernal malice of the 


8 to add, curtail, Ply in ſhort, to 
make 


. 353 * 
7 ache every; thing! anſwer [ever diabolical pur - 


poſes, is there any that Thave hitherto ſaid that 
does not wear the complexion of probability? 
If there is, the Polignacs are amiable, * Queen 


e and the Cardinal diſerect. 
e 


2 have wt aid, ach tlie Queen ſeemed as 
if ſhe was diſpleaſed with me, as if ſhe wiſhed. 


I to puniſh me without oſtenſibly appearing to be 


actuated by that wiſh, I have faid that ſne 
wiſhed to deſtroy the Cardinal, and I hope 1 ſhall 
be pardoned for. ſuch frequent repetitions, be- 


cauſe I think them neceflary to prepare the 


mind of my readers for what. 1 have further to 


T chte. 


"One fi wining: me with har ated abi 15 
5 iy, her Majeſty preſented me with a box, 

accompanied with theſe words: Here---its a 
long time fince I gave you any thing; but 


don't tell the Cardinal that I have made you 


this preſent, nor even that you bare, een me. - 


Do rygu hear? Do not talk to him of me.“ 


1 


1 have before cad that . 1 eb netting 


from the Cardinal, and there are. ſome who 


will, probably, accuſe me of breach of confi- 
Vol. I. . Lene, 


- 
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dence, and diſobeying her Majeſhy's expreſs.cam- | 
mands.. I confeſs I think my conduct in that 
reſpect not irreprehenfible, at leaſt it would re- 
quire a much abler advocate than myſelf: ta de- 
fend it; otherwiſe I migh infinuate my prior 
acquaintance with the Cardinal, the intereſt he 
ſeemed to take in my affairs, and his generoſity, . 
previous to my having entertained an opinion 
that I ſhould ever be able to render him any 
ſervice with the Queen : I might perhaps hint, 
that my gratitude, as well as wy ry 


| buaſled x me” . 850 — 


| „Surrounded 11 wWas wich difficulties, where 
had only the painful choice of ſelecting what to 
me appeared the leaſt, harraſſed with theſe 
dilemmas, with little time for deliberation, and 
obliged to act, obliged: to proceed, I thought 
deceiving the Queen-would:be attended with leſs- 
hazardous conſequences, than being obſtinately 
determined to defend my errors, and the oppreſ- 
ſion and malicious falſities of my enemies, per- 
| haps, have been ſufficiently. enormous, I had 
almoſt ſaid, to render it my duty to take advan- 
tage of every argument that might eventually | 
turn out in my favor, and, pollibly; at once 
W my errors, and mini that 3 of 
= — 
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Spprobrfins with which'I have been loaded. — 
I vill not only admit, but avow, that I acted 
wrong; yet I will not avail myſelf of what I 
have juſt mentioned. I have a more powerful 
friend in the caridor and generoſity of the Engliſh 
nation, of which Protection of the Oppreſſed 
is the peculiar characteriſtic.—-I confeſs that I 
have been guilty of errors, and throw myſelf 
at once upon the candor and compaſſion of my 


readers. 5 


bes as I had examined the contents of the 
box, and totally ignorant of its value, I hurried 
away to the Cardinal, at once to communicate 
what paſſed at Verſailles, and to exhibit this 
recent proof of her Majeſty” s munificence. In 
the moſt earneſt manner I conjured the Cardinal 
Hot to betray that confidence repoſed in him, in 
expreſs contradiction to her Majeſty's commands. 
I requeſt that it may be ever remembered, and 

deeply impreſſed on the minds of my readers g | 
that T'brought theſe jewels to the Cardinal! 


After lookin ghaſtily over the diamonds, which i} 
he poured out on his table, after a pauſe of ſur- 
prize, and a look of aſtoniſhment, ve: "TI lg... 
ſays he, * to me ſomething conſfidera- 

A a 2 | able: 
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ble : how do you mean to diſpoſe of them 2” 
I told him, that I meant to {ell the greateſt part, 
and reſerve the remainder for my own uſe. He 
ſurveyed them again yet more attentively, and 
propoſed my leaving them with him till the fol- 
lowing day.---I complied without the leaſt he- 

ſitation. 


his 1 beg leave to remark as another cir- 
cumſtance in my favor, as, by obliging the 
Cardinal to own they were returned, I produced 
an indiſputable proof that, by exhibiting them 
to the Cardinal almoſt the moment they were 
received, I at leaſt could not have ſtolen them. 
Had I been guilty of that crime, had I not come 
fairly by them, I ſhould never have been ſo very 
ſimple (and my enemies allow that I was not 
deficient in cunning) to run the hazard of de- 
tection, by leaving them all night with the 
Cardinal.--But what did I do? I made not the 
flighteſt ſcruple to the Cardinal's propoſal, who 
ſaid, in conducting me out, that he would 
weigh them, and 3 5 me what was their in- 
* value. This was juſt what I wiſhed to 
aſcertain. I thanked him, and retired, leaving 
the jewels looſe upon the Cardinal's table. 
Next day I received from him the following note: 


= 47 Dear 


KV . 


« © Diner 0 ounteſs, 


I return by my Swiſs the box in ee, and I 


aadviſe you to ſell them as quickly as poſſible. I 
will ſee you at my return from Verſailles, when I 
will ſpeak to you more full 5 but 4. "poſe of what 

: Ire return to you 9 5 


| 1 cotifeſs, has 1 was myſelf ignorant of the - 
worth of the preſent I had received. IT was not 


very converſant in the intrinſic value of dia- 
monds ; yet I ſuppoſed, from the rank of the 
donor, that the gift was far from being inconſi- 


der able. i 25 


: a bed to communicate my good fortune 


to my huſband, but previouſly thought proper 
to appropriate ſome of the ſmaller ſtones to pur- 
chaſe ſome few trifles which I then had occaſion 
for, and for which I did nof chuſe to apply to 


my huſband, intending them, then, for my 


own private uſe. Having firſt made proviſion 
for myſelf, (a circumſtance, indeed, but too 


common) I delivered the remainder to my huſ- 
band, who, the very moment that he caſt his 
eyes over them, obſerved that they belonged 
to the necklace, and on that account he conceiv- 


- AS2 | 
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ed; it 3 from nn motives, to adviſe 
with the Cardinal relative to the mode of their 
diſpoſition ; in which, as he then conceived, it 
would be abſolutely neceſſary to adopt the ut - 
moſt circumſpection, leſt, through the unac- 
countable fluctuation, and the rapidity of the 
circulation of trade, theſe jewels ſhould fall inta 
the hands either of Bhomer or Baſſanges, which 
would, doubtleſs, lead to ſuggeſtions by no 
means favorable to oy harties concerned | in the 
tranſaction. 


While we were . in this ben | 
relative to the diſpoſal of the jewels, the Cardi- 
nal himſelf arrived in great haſte, informed me, 
that he would ſee me on his return from Ver- 
ſailles, whither he was then immediately going, 
in the mean time earneſtly entreating me to be 
extremely cautious, and not ſhew the jewels 1 to 
any perios: whatever. | 


When the Cardinal returned from Verſailles 

heinformed me, that, in his i interview with the 
Queen, ſhe did not once mention a ſyllable re- 
ſpecting the necklace, which was to him an in- 

explicable myſtery ; that, upon examination of 

the el the had * me with, he had 
5 diſcovered 
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diſcovered the moſt, db 1 in that 
ornament; 3 11 did not in the leaſt ſurpriſe him, 
that the Queen ſhould take it to pieces, to make. 
ſome alterations and diſguiſe its form, but 
he thought it extremely ſingular that her Ma- 


jeſty ſhould not ſpeak about it, at the ſame tine 


he obſerved, that he ſhould be very much cha- 
grined if the jewellers ſhould hear that this 


; ornament ſhould have been thus: taken to pieces; 


adding, that this would, probably, be the caſe, 
+ 1 ſhould attempt to diſpoſe | of ſtones. of ſo 
remarkable a pattern at Paris; he, therefore, to 
obviate every difficulty, adviſed me to ſend them 
to Amſterdam. Theſe flat oval ſtones, 
| contifived he, «© not according) with the deſign 
of her Majeſty” s intended ſuit of diamonds, .ſhe 


as probably conſidered them as triſſes; but 1 


declare to you that they are not worth leſs than 
three thouſand livres, and you cannot diſpoſe of 
them either with too much privacy or expedition,” 7 


My huſband perſedlly cofhcided in | the Car- 
dinal's opinion, and immediately revolved in his 
covn mind the means of putting his plan in exe- 


cution, for which purpoſe he that ſame day > 


called upon a Jew, named Franks, who conſent- 
Aa 4 8 ed 
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_ quence of which my huſband defbrmined 1 to take 


1 
ed to undertake a journey to Amſterdam, thus 
commiſſioned, to pole of the Jewels. e 


He rg ſet forward for that pul 
The diſturbances at that'time prevalent i in Hol- 
land rendered his journey ineffectual, in conſe, 


that charge upon himſelf, to paſs over into 
England, and he accordingly commenced his 
journey on the twelfth of April, accompanied by 
Chevalier O' Neil, a captain of PR; and a 
knight of St. Louis, 8 n 
I 1 * . 
It was 3 this te vil that the Queen's 
diſguſt towards the Cardinal was acceleratively 
increaſing, and rapidly advancing to its acme'; 
their interviews were leſs frequent, and that ; 
time, which was formerly occupied i in a man- 
ner infinitely more agreeable, was now ſpent 1 in 
altercation, and they ſeparated from each other 
mutually ng < and . 5 
Ahe Cardinal now gave himſelf but little con · 
cern about the necklace, only ſometimes remark- 
ed, that it was very ſingular the Queen made no 
wh of her diamonds, * interrogatin g 
0 


(0 


me if I had had diſcovered any thing new Ao 


any part of her dreſs? to ſuch i interrogatories I 
uniformly anſ ered) in the negative, 


He hand indeed furpritied; but this ſurprize 


gave way to anxieties of far ſuperior magnitude, 


| anxieties to which this circumſtance was, as it 
were, an airy trifle ; he thought he perceived 
a declenſion of his intereſt with the Emperor, 


and he ſuſpected the Queen as the cauſe of that 


declenſion: he went further, and reproached her 
| for having trifled with him relative to the ar- 
rangements of his promiſed elevation; he was 5 


offended too that he was not publicly received; 


his whole conduct took a tincture from thoſe cir- | 


cumſtanees, and he even formed the extravagant 


reſolution of ſpeedily compelling her Majeſty to 


do him juſtice. It was in vain to remonſtrate : 
his obſtinacy was, indeed, truly alarming, but 


of this what J have juſt related is a ſufficient 


demonftrati ion. 


— 


A few 4 my huſband's departure the 


Cardinal ſet out for Saverne, under the ſtrongeſt 
conviction that her Majeſty, to whom he thought 
himſelf eſſential, not long able to ſupport his ab- 


ſence, 


"cal 


| ſence, would be under the e, of recuing 
him very ſoon. EN are ae The 


During the 1 of the Cardinal I "ana 


nued paying my court to her Majeſty, who very 


ſeldom mentioned his name, and when ſhe did 


it was in a manner not merely indifferent, but 
ſomething worſe. Among the number of cauſes 
which tended to ſour the temper of the Queen, 
jealouſy bore no ſmall part. Reports. of the 


_ 'Cardinal's intrigues, of his indiſcretions, of the 


light manner in which he ſpoke of her Majeſty 
to noblemen and others, whom he thought | his 
friends—theſe. reports, I lay, hourly brought to 
her Majeſty, and conſtantly echoed and re-echoed 
in her ear by thoſe calumniators who generally 
ſwarm in courts, had now wrought her to the 
higheſt pitch, and ſhe wanted nothing but: the 
| e of taking the moſt ample revenge 


Such was the ſlate of the G 8 mind, 
when, on the 22d of May, I was diſpatched by 
her Majeſty, with a packet to Saverne, which | 
was charged to deliver into. the Cardinal's own 
hands. I will: confeſs- that my curioſity: was 


ſtrongly, excited to examine. the contents of this 


88 
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— concerning which I had ſuch poſitive : 


injunctions; but it was wrapped up ſo cloſe, 


and bound with filk twiſt, and ſealed every Way, 


that it would have been impoſſible to have ſatis- 
fied myſelf without the greateſt hazard of diſ- 
covery, I flattered myſelf that the Cardinal 
| would, in confidence, have truſted me with the 
contents: I was, however deceived--he ſaid not 


aſyllable that could lead me to conjecture what 
was the purport of that myſterious paper; but 
the Cardinal's dejection, his apparent anxiety on 


its peruſal, clearly demonſtrated that it convey- 


ed no pleaſing intelligence, and were melancho- 


ly omens, which induced me. to augur as my 
fears but too. Rrongly perſuaded. 


He uttered a "Ext vague expreſſions, 3 


ing me that he ſhould ſet off for Paris next day, 


without giving me any reaſon for his departure, 
or what was the intent of his Journey.” 


He returned to Paris, and wrote to Verſailles ;; 
but he gained no admifſion—his abſence had 
given his enemies an opportunity of being buſy 
with his fame. The Queen's reſolution was 
firmly fixed; in vain did he ſtrive to weaken 3 
thoſe unfavorable impreſſions, which his own. 

indiſcretions: 


a 
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indiſeretions and the machinations of his ene. 


mies had rendered indelible, i in vain did he weary 
her with letters replete with remonſtrance, 
every argument, every ſupplication they con- 


tained, were equally fruitleſs; they, were worſe, | 


< they did but confirm that reſolution they 1 were 
intended to invalidate, and whet that defire of 
revenge which they Were meant to deſtroy:- 1 
His deſtruction Was reſolvedſhe did, indeed, 

condeſcend to write a line ar two in anfwer, but 
it Was only to throw him off his guard. Re- 
venge had taught her that degree of diſſimula- 
tion ien Was ſubſervient to her purpoſe, and 
ſhe yet diſguiſed her real ſentiments, and at- 
tempted to ſtifle theſe ſparks of feſentment 
which were daily kindling in her baſom, till the 
Baron de Breteuil, the mortal enemy of the Car- 
dinal, blew them into flames Which could not 
be extinguiſhed. F 


The Ho. de Breteuil, fa preme PPE of he po- 


lice, with fifty thouſand ſpiesin conſtant pay,with 


fifty thouſand eyes ſo diſtributed, in every quar- 
ter- of the metropolis, ' that nothing could 
eſcape their penetration, had been for a long 
time acquainted with the ſecret negociation 


of the necklace, and he treaſured it up with 


ſecret malignity, as a corner-ſtone whereon to 
„„ rear 
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rear the deſtruction of the Cardinal. He had 
| ſeveral times ſent for the jewellers, and interro- 
cated them reſpecting the tranſaction ; they as 
ofren acquainted the Cardinal, who ſtrongly en- 
joined them to ſecrecy, and adviſed them to fay, 
That the necklace Was 5 ſent abroad. 

„ 

This part 5 — A enen highly inte- 
reſting. The miniſter waited with miſchievous, 
intent, with malignant impatience, the time 
when the firſt payment ſhould become due; 
hoping the clamors of the jewellers, in caſe of 
non-payment, which, from the extravagance 
and known embarraſſments of the Cardinal, he 
had too great reaſon to hope would be the caſe, 
would at once unravel this myſterious tranſac- 
tion and entangle the Cardinal. | 


The Cardinal, deſtitute of the means of pay- 
ment within himſelf, looked forward to the 
| Queen, to the fulfilling of her private engage- 
ments; he looked forward with the moſt 
anxious expeQation---terrified by the Queen 8 
avefſion, and ſuſpended between hope and fear 
at one moment, he was doubtful whether ſhe 
would fulfil thoſe agreements---at another, he 
flattered himſelf ſhe n do them honor. 9 
N Apprized 


my 


Apprized of the meaſures of the Barn de 
Breteuil, the Cardinal was doubly intent on ſe 
curing the Queen's ſecret from diſcovery ; i in- 
dred, his whole conduct relative to this affair 


ſufficiently demonſtrates his internal conviction 
that her Majeſty had received the necklace, and 


conceived that, in whatever manner ſhe might 
think proper to diſpoſe of it, ſhe was bound to 
diſcharge the obligation contracted on her ac- 
count. It appeared too, that her Majeſty was 


herſelf ſenſible of this, from her having given 


the Cardinal thirty thouſand livres to pay the 
jewellers in part of the intereſt, which they re- 
fuſed to accept, but as ſo much money toward 
the account on the principal, and gave their re- 
ceipt for that purpoſe, acknowledging to have 


received the ſum of thirty thouſand livres from 


8 . on account of the necklace. 


This Gunten did not eſcape the A 
eyes of the Baron de Breteuil, who, eager to 


warp every thing to his own purpoſe, attempted 
by every art to alarm the jewellers; and, fo 
great was his inveteracy againſt the Cardinal, 


that he forgot the reſpect which: was due to the 
Queen. Before he had made any enquiries into 


the tranſaction, before he had enquired whether 
" . the 
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„1 jj 
the Queen had really impowered the Cardinal 
to purchaſe, he boldly afferted that this was an 


impoſition, that the Cardinal had deceived them, 
aud that their only reſource was to exhibit _— 


—_— eee her e, 


5 at this declaration, the a no 
longer preſerved the ſecret, but minutely related 
al the particulars of the tranſaction, amongſt 
which that of the ſignature Antoinetts d France 
Was. fingularly ſtriking. Poſſeſſed of every eir- 
cumſtance in a mode the moſt authentic; and 
profeſſing at once the honeſt indignation of 2 
good ſubject, blended with the higheſt degree 
of zeal for her Majeſty's reputation; aſſuming 
this plauſible exterior, to. conceal tlie deſire of 
private. revenge, with ardent impatience the 
Baron hurried away to requeſt a private audienee 
vith the Queen, where he expatiated largely 
upon the information acquired: by his vigilanee, 
and blazoned ſtrongly, in colours ſuited to His 
purpoſe, the nature and pernicious conſequences . 
of the difcoveries he had made. „„ 


The Queen, taken thus 3 ſo ſuddenly 2 
lurprized, choſe- not to diſcloſe this circum« 
lance to-the miniſter, nor wiſhed to put into 


his 


e 
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bis poſſeſfion 2: ale che i ies th; 


ſecrets which it' was her intereſt to conceal ; 


the ſame time, preſſed by the exigence of * 
moment, ſhe affected ſurprize and indignation, 


and denied all knowledge of the tranſaction. 
She was now reduced to a diſagreeable dilemma, 


either to expoſe herſelf, or ſacrifice the inno- 


cent. 


She decided upon the latter; and, as uni- 
formity of conduct was neceſſary, having once 


acted wrong, ſhe perſiſted in error. When the 
jewellers preſented their memorial, on the pe- 


ruſal of the very firſt line ſhe exclaimed, with 


affected ſurprize, What do theſe people mean? 


believe they are parting with their Joſs PY 


My Wend was now i from . 
whither he had been, as I before ſtated, to diſ- 


poſe of the jewels, accompanied by the Cheva- 
| Her O' Neil; the particulars of whoſe Journey 
having been by himſelf related at large in my 


Memoirs, T ſhall nat introduce them here. 


ods the Lie g of July, y the 


day after the eonferonce of the Baron deBreteuil 


with her r, I e to the Cardinal 
that 


1 
that my houſe was beſet with ſpies. | He replied, 


he was perſuaded his own was in the ſame pre- 
dicament, but could not conceive the meaning. 


_ - Alarmed at this intelligence, which neither 
of us knew how to account for, I told the Car- 
dinal that I would make it my e to ſee 


the Queen. 


I departed immediately to Verſailles, and had 
the honor of an interview with her Majeſty, to 
whom I imparted what had paſſed. She gave 
me no ſatisfactory anſwers, and conſiderably in- 
creaſed my fears, by affecting to divert the con- 
verſation to another ſubject. One thing in par- 
ticular fixed my attention. She aſked me whe- 
ther, in the courſe of the preſent ſeaſon, I was 
not accuſtomed to go into the country. 


I Was extremely ſurprized at this queſtion, to 

which I replied, that my only deſire vas to paſs 
near her Majeſty all the moments ſhe would 
deign to honor me with; and that I would ne- 
ver - abſent myſelf, without receiving Ker expres 
command for that purpoſe. 
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Ungble to gain any ſatisfactory intelligence, 
while every thing wore the appearance of myſ- 
tery, I withdrew in a ſtate of extreme agitation, 
I found myſelf ſcaled for deſtruction, and that 
1 ſhould ſhare in the puniſhment of the Cardi- 
nal. I immediately went to his hotel, and com- 
 muanicated to him, as the author, as the parti- 
cipant of my calamity, every thing that paſſed. 
He was reſerved, thoughtful, and dejected. 


The next day, having been with the jewel- 
lers, whoſe fears of loſing their property, now 
more predominant than their promiſes of ſeereſy 

to the Cardinal, had fo far biafled them, that 
they were evidently in a league with the 
miniſter, he returned in a violent rage, bitterly 


inveighing againſt the Queen, whom he loaded 


with the coarſeft tn, and reprobated 1 in the 


vileſt terms. 


I was not without apprehenſions- that he had 
given looſe to his rage before the jewellers ; 
that he had not only made uſe of ſome: un- 
guarded expreſſions, but even diſcovered ſome 
of thoſe ſecrets which ſhould not have been re- 
vealed, and which would. only tend to precipi- 

. tate 


. 

tate his downdall; to accelerate his deftrudion, 
What Baſſanges afterwards ſaid to my huſband, 

convinced me that I was not wrong in my con- 

jecture. The jewellers had no ſecufity but the 

Cardinal's honor, and probably feared that he 
too might deny the * of the necklace, 


It is impoſible for me to deſcribe the confu- 

ſion in which every thing was at this juncture: i 
1 clearly forefaw the CantinaPs. puniſhment, 
and in that, in n dreadful characters, anticipated 
my own. 


While I was thus harrowed up by the moſt 
diſagreeable reflections, I received a little box, 
containing three bills on the Caiſſe d'Eſcompte, 
of one thouſind livres each, and one hundred 
louis d'ors in caſh, accompanied with a note in 
her Majeſty's own hand-writing, purporting | 
that, for particular reaſons, which ſhe would 
communicate at a proper time, and in a proper 
place, ſhe deſired J would ſet out for the coun- 
try, promiſing that I ſhould hear from her, and 
affuring me of her kindneſs. 


Unfortunately for me, Es ntl contracted 
the habit of intruſting the Cardinal with every 
OWNS - 1 
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thing : I accordingly. informed him of cha 
He read in the note his immediate diſgrace, and 
- hurried away to conſult that ſtar which in- 
fluenced all his actions, Caglioſtro ; by him he 

was fatally biaſſed, to him he gave up the reins 

of his underſtanding, and from him he imbibed 
thoſe counſels which have produced ſuch a 
dreadful cataſtrophe. | 


That projector of horoſcopes 1 the 
Cardinal not to enter into any perſonal nego- 
Cilation with the jewellers, which would oi 

| bly haye pacified them, as not having any ſecu- 
rity but the honor of the Cardinal they were 
under no ſmall diſquietude, and this circum- 
ſtance made them more eafily biaſſed by the 
Baron de Breteuil. He further prejudiced the 
Cardinal, that, circumſtanced as ſhe was, the 
Queen would not dare to ſpeak about this buſi- 
neſs, but would be obliged ſecretly to compro- 
miſe it. He next ſuggeſted to him the idea of 
terrifying me, and by that means inducing me to 
remove to a place of ſecurity, that he might 
make my flight into a foreign country an argu- 
ment of guilt, and a proof that I had defrauded 
the jewellers and was in poſſeſſion of the neck- 
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FP need not inveigh againſt the villany of this 
impoſtor, againſt the blindneſs, the deluſion of 
the Cardinal, the circumſtances I have' juſt men- 
tioned ſpeak for themſelves. 


The Cardinal, implicitly guided by the coun- 
ſels of this calculator of nativities, who pretend- 
ed to have an intimate acquaintance with the 
ſtars, and a perfect knowledge of futurity, came 
to my houſe in the evening, and, expreſſly as he 
had been tutored by Coglioftro,. pretended to 
have made very important diſcoveries, informed 
me that the Queen had formed the moſt malig- 
nant deſigns againſt us both. — 0 


Though J had great reaſon, from her wa 
jeſty s note and the peng ſhe ſent me, to be- 
lieve that her intentions to me were by no means 
ſo inimical as the Cardinal would with to ſuggeſt, 
yet he labored to terrify me as much as poſſible, 
that he might bring me to his lure, and made 
uſe of the moſt artful inſinuations to complete 
his purpoſe. Accuſtomed, as I had long been, 
to be guided, when my fears were wrought up 
ſo high as not to ſuffer me to attend to the dic- 
tates of prudence, by his counſels, he ſeized the 
moment to bear me away; ſeeing me ſufficient- 
Bb 3 bf 
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ly alarmed, he told me, there was but one way 


to fave myſelf, that I was moſt inevitably ruined, | 
if land my huſband did potfake: refugein his hotel, 


Intimidated with what he 1 and not : 
giving myſelf time to think, I haſted to depart, 
and only waited a few minutes to leave inſtruc- 
tions for my huſband on his return home. 
Accompanied by a truſty female, who at Ver- 
failles had frequently been witneſs to the meet- 
ings which the Cardinal and I fo repeatedly had 
with the Queen, I blindly conſented to be guided 
by the Cardinal's direction, and, attended by my 
woman, throu gh bye ways accompanied him to 
his hotel. 


When my huſband came home he * my 

| note, which deſired him on its receipt to attend 
at the Boulevards, where he would meet. Monſ. 7 
de Carbonniere, who would immediately con- 
duct him to me. 

Surpriſed at the contents, andi gnorant of what 
had happened, he repaired 1 to the place appoint- 
ed, where he met Monfieur de Carbonniere, who, 
attended by two heydukes completely armed, 


condudted him e to the Cardinal 8 
* 


("2s ? 
hote 1. He aſked many queſtions concerning 
the meaning of all this, but could get no other 


_ anſwer than that the Cardinal would —_ him 
an Nb 


The moment the Cardinal obſe rved him juſt 
entering in the court he exclaimed, in mingled 
accents of joy and triumph, Ah! Heaven be 
praiſed! there is nothing more to fear!” As 
M. de la Motte came up ſtairs and was running 
towards me to make enquities concerning what 
had happened, the Cardinal accoſted him in 
theſe words: All this ſurpriſes you, becauſe 
you are ignorant of every thing---but be not un- 
eaſy, you are now ſafe : I now defy the Queen, | 
whom I laugh at, and her whole gang---we 
ſhall ſee what turn matters will take. It is late 
go to your reſt, I will ſee you to-tnorrow _ 
_ early, and we will talk together on the ſub- 
jet.” When he had faid this he retired, ſhut- | 
bug i the doors and baking away all the keys. 


My huſband fn defired me to explain 
this myſtery : I explained every thing, and was 
very ſeverely reproached, as I very juſtly tnerit- 
ed, for complying with advice ſo palpably abfurd ; 

but thas ſudden compliance, ſo detrimental to 
B b4 V 


1 
my intereſt, is at leaſt a proof how I was often 
hurried away by that vivacity of temper which 
would not give me time to think, and proved 
how very little I was calculated for ſuch com- 
plicated intrigues as my enemies have thought 
proper to charge me with, 


The air of ſatisfaction, the accents of exulta- 
tion, which the Cardinal expreſſed at having us 
in his poſſeſſion, gave my huſband great reaſon 
to ſuſpe& that the Cardinal had ſome artifice, 

ſome ſcheme in his mind. Juſtly ſuſpicious | 
that the Cardinal had no good intent, M. de la 
Motte determined that we ſhould both ___ ag 
ſoon as it was 8 


We laid down to ent but, agitated as we 
were, ſleep did not weigh down our eyelids.--- 
The whole night was ſpent in ſpeaking of our 
embarraſſments, regulating plans for our extri- 
cation, and nfleting- upon the peculiarity of | 
our circumſtances. 


About Swi in the morning the Cardinal ap- 
peared: he ſtill labored to impreſs us with the 
idea of bur danger, and ſtrenuouſly urged it was 
highly neceſſary and peculiarly fortunate, that 
; 5 WC 
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we were removed the preceding night, and had 
taken refuge with him. I believe,” continued 
he, there is a ſuſpicion of your being here; 
we ſhall ſee to-night, and take the neceſſary pre- 
cautions for ſending you off to Coupvrai. Vour 
houſe and mine have been ſurrounded all night. 
But you are ſafe; there 1 18 nothing to be feared 
be 


M. de la Motte, ſtill ſuſpecting the Car- 
dinal of having ſome manceuvre, reſolved, if 
poffible, to counteract it, and determined not to 
remain there till night. He told the Cardinal, 
in a reſolute tone, that he could not comprehend 
what he meant to ſay; that, not being a party 
concerned, not having had any thing to do with _ 
his intrigues with the Queen, being nothing 
to reproach himſelf with, he had nothing to 
fear; deſiring, at the ſame time, permiſſion to 
return to his own houſe, where there were per- 
ſons employed in packing up, previous to his 
return into the country, who would ſtand in 
need of his directions, and his own people, who 
would be . at his abſence. 


It was bout this time chat all our furniture 
was r packed up, and the waggons loaded, 
ready 
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ready to ſet out for Bar ſur Aube. This cir- 
cumſtance, however, ſhewed no great uneaſi- 


neſs under our ſituation, as her Majeſty had 
expreſsly enjoined us to go into the country, 


and we were to follow our furniture ſo much 


the earlier, in compliance * the Queen 8 


commands. | 


, C) 


| The Cardinal Was greatly diſappointed at the 


_ reſolute and determined tone with which my 


huſband addreſſed him, and exerted all his abi- 
lities to work him to his purpoſe; but, finding 


his efforts vain, and M. de la Motte unalterably 
determined, ** Since then,” ſaid he, #5 you will 


run to your ruin, I clear my hands of it ; but 
wait at leaſt the return of my courier, who will 


bring me news from Verſailles.” The Cardinal 
inſiſted ſo ſtrongly upon this, that M. de la 


Motte, thinking it could make no very material 


difference, conſented, on condition that he ſhould 


write a few lines to his porter, to make his 
people eaſy under his abſence. 


The courier arrived from u Verkilles, and the 
Cardinal pretended to give us the intelligence 
he had brought; but all his thoughts; words, 
and actions, were e ſtill guided by N and 
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were moulded into any form that necromantic 
| profeſſor thought proper they ſhould affume.--- 
„Well,“ continued the Cardinal, all your 
ſchemes are now thwarted, I have at this mo- 
ment certain intelligence that ſearch is made 
after you, and that you will be inſtantly arreſted, 
if you go out. You have now poſitively but 
one courſe to take, i in which I will dire& your 
proceeding.---I will cauſe you to be conveyed to 
Couvrai, where you will find a carriage that will 
take you to Meaux ; you mult paſs as belonging 
to my retinue, and the poſt-maſter will furniſh 
you with horſes. Then croſs over the Rhine, 
and you will arrive at a village in Germany, 
where you will ſettle yourſelves with a perſon - 
to whom J ſhall recommend you; there you 
may remain unknown, till matters ſhall Wear a 
more favorable aſpect. I will, however, pro- 
vide you with a * and all neceſſary 
letters. 


M. de la Motte replied, that though he could 
not ſee any reaſon perſonally to fear, yet, as he 
was ignorant how far my imprudence might 
have engaged me in the unhappy affair into 
which the Cardinal had drawn me, and uncer- 
tain what might be the conſequence, from the 
\ | powerful 
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powerful enemies 1 had to contend with, he 8 
was determined not to forſake me, but to ac- 
company me in my exile, if it was judged abſo - 
lately neceſſary; but that he was previouſly | 
determined to ſpend fome time at Bar ſur Aube, 
to prevent the aſtonzſhment and noiſe that would 
take place upon ſo ſudden and | extraordinary a 


ooh | 


This propoſal, of continuing at Bar ſur e 
was by no means conſonant to the Cardinal's 
plan, which was, he being pre-determined to 
accuſe me, to render every ſuſpicion as plauſible 
as poſſible to ſupport the accuſation; for theſe 
reaſons he had perſuaded me to take refuge in 
his hotel, whither I had alſo drawn my huſ. 
band ; for theſe reaſons he was anxious for our 
ny rent the e 


e Contunl , and my hufband 
inſiſted, till the altercation grew rather warm; 
and, upon the Count's threatening to jump out 

of the window into the garden, "the Cardinal 

was neceſſitated to give up the point. You 
are perverſe,” ſaid ke to him, and that per- 
verſeneſs will be your ruin. Vou are ſufpicious 


of nothing. Till to-morrow, take time for re- 
: / | flection: . | 
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flection: this day I will not permit you to go 
out of my houſe tis the very hour that ſpies 
prowl about. I ſhall ſee you to-morrow, morn- 
ing ; if you then continue in the ſame mind, the 
doors ſhall be opened to you.“ Upon the faith of 
this promiſe, my huſband conſented to ſtay ano- 
ther night, and early the next morning the Car- 
dinal ſuffered him to depart, after taking his 
word of honor that he would not diſcover the 
bis. of my retreat. 


M. de la Motte fend every thing at Nom as 
it ſhould be; no ſtrange face had dean ſeen by 
the porter, nor was the leaſt appearance of ſpies 
to be ; diſcovered in any quarter of the town. 
He went about his buſineſs, and appeared in 
places of the greateſt reſort, even at the Palais 
Royal; in ſhort, he made himſelf every where 
as conſpicuous as poſſible. He had, indeed, pro- 
miſed to return in the evening, but having ſome 
packages to ſend off in the morning, he repaired 
to the Boulevards at the time ir and 
told M. de Carbonniere that he could not abſo- 
lutely attend that evening, but would call next 
day, and fetch me away. He then went home 
to bed. 8 


* 
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Early in the morning, as he was in the court- 
yard giving directions to the people that were 
buſily employed in loading the waggons, Baſ- 
ſanges appeared at the gate. Seeing the Count, 
he went up to him, and aſked him if I was 


ſtirring. My huſband told him I was at Ver- 


failles; at the ſame time deſiring him to walk 
into the houſe, where they might converſe more 
eenveniently. I with,” ald Baſſanges, to 
impart to your lady, that I faw che Cardinal 


yeſterday, who appeared greatly agitated. I am 
very much concerned for his diſgrace, and ſhall 
be forry if M. Bhomer ſhould bring him into 


greater difireſs! His eminence makes complaints 
to us, exclaiming in our preſence againſt the 
indignity with which he is treated, That is 


not the immediate- buſineſs between us!“ 8 


One day he told us, that we ought to make 
ourſelves eaſy, that he had concluded all the 


neceflary arrangements about the payments, 


that it was indeed juſt that we ſhould be paid, 
and that he would pay us. Then, walking 
haſtily about the room, he made ſome ſpeeches 
which I cannot repeat, but concluded by telling 
us, that, /ince the necklace was denied to him, he 
might as well deny it too!. That was certainly 


done to create a — deal of uneaſineſs among 


us; 


[way honed — firms Lande. 3 8 
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us; for, as we have no ſecurity but his inte- 


grity, were he indeed to deny the receipt of it, 
as he threatened, we have no reſource but 


from authority.---In. this ſtate of anxiety I came 
to conſult the Counteſs, to know from her the 
Cardinal's ultimate reſolution. ' We do not wiſh 


him any injury, and ſhould be very ſorry for 
the conſequences that might enſue from this 


affair. But Here he 


My We 3 it was eaſy to anticipate | 
his meaning. The jewellers were preſſed by 


the Baron de Breteuil, and his agents, to make 
the matter public, from which thay were only 


reſtrained by the fear of loſing the price of the 


necklace ; and, as they were in poſſeſſion of no 
written ſecurity to prove the purchaſe, the 


Cardinal was adviſed by Caglioſtro to deny even 


the negociation of the necklace. 


This was the moſt pernicious advice that 
could poſſibly have been given. Inſtead of 
| weakening the ſecurity, he ought to have 


ſtrengthened it; for, notwithftanding the de- 


rangement of his affairs, yet ſtill they knew he 
had many reſources, that he had immenſe reve-, 
nues, though greatly encumbered ; in ſhort, 


1 - they 
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they would have ct a 1 REL hows 
ever indifferent, with him, to ee {i to 8 
ker . of the Baron wh Breteuil. 


Towards the cloſe of the fon; a; my. 1 
band, on his return, told us the converſation 
that had paſſed with Baſſanges, in conſequence 
of his converſation with the other two parties. 
The Cardinal began to grow warm, and inter- 
rupted the . of M. de la Motte's narrative, 
with ſuch a torrent of. ſevere re proaches, which 
he'poured down upon the Queen, as could not 
have been deſerved even by the moſt diflolute of 
the ſex. They were at once too ſhocking for 
— to hear, or . to . 


5 It —_ without 8 this ods tem- 
per of the Cardinal's, which frequently broke 
out without the leaſt reſtraint, without any at- 
tention to the parties preſent, whether friends 
or foes, that had been induſtriouſly conveyed to 
the Queen, together with thoſe coarſe expreſ- 
ſions that muſt have exaſperated her to that de- 
gree of inveteracy, which, as a Queen, ſhe. 
would be eager to revenge, and which, in fact, | 


the could not eahily forgive. 
"Often, 
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When thi nl Was Aude weary with the | 
_ abuſive epithets he had dealt out fo largely 5 
againſt the Queen, he again, in compliance with 
the ſcheme of Caglioſtro, introduced the conver- 
ſation of our journey to Germany; my huſband 
conſented to go, but thought it indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary to ſpend ſome time, previous to his 
journey, at Bar ſur Aube, leſt ſuch precipitate 
departure ſhould be malevolently miſconſtrued; 
and, the better to give color to his journey, he 
would, during the time of his continuance there, 
| circulate a "por that he intended goin 8 to 
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The Cardinal remonſtrated ftrongly againſt 
his continuing even a day at Bar ſur Aube, told 
him that his ſafety abſolutely required his depar- 
ture, and ſtrongly urged his immediate flight, 
and reproved him much for perverſeneſs and ob- 

- Kinacy. —— All the Cardinal's rhetoric was, how- 
ever, ineffectual; M. de la Motte was reſolutely 
determined --he ſwerved not an iota from his 
original reſolution. -- Finding him ſo firm, the 
Cardinal took up a card, on which he marked the 

day of our departure from Paris, calculated the 
N time of our progreſs to Bar ſur Aube, the time 
Vor. I. | "Eo . of 
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of our contifiuance there, and how long it woul 
take us to 80 on to S. 


Aſter this arran angement, we took leave of the 
Cardinal, who was ſtrongly. impreſſed with the 
belief that my huſband meant to undertake the 
intended journey into Germany; though, in 
fact, we neither of us diſcovered any neceſſity 
for ſuch a meaſure. The whole conduct of the 
Cardinal, his detaining us in his hotel, his ear- 
neſt deſire for our immediate departure into 
Germany, all tended to give us ſtrong ſuſpicions 
that ſome extraordinary ſcheme was in agita- 
tion, and our ideas were, indeed, what! 1 too well 


' founded. 


When we left the Cardinal, we went imme-. 
diately to Bar ſur Aube, where we ſpent a fort- 
night without the leaſt moleſtation. On the 
17th of Auguſt we paid a viſit to the Duke de 
Penthievre, at Chateau Vilain : it was the eve 
of that prince's departure. From thence we 
proceeded. to Clervaux, where wearrived in the 
evening. —lIt was then that we received the 
firſt intelligence of the Cardinal's being in the 
5 Baſtile: We Were by no means alarmed- it Was 
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no more than we expected; and, had we been 
guilty, or conſcious of the leaſt criminality, we 
could not have been in a better ſituation for 
making our eſcape, nor could our flight have 
been ſo eaſily effected: at that time we had all 
our diamonds, a good carriage with four fine- 
freſh horſes, and four more that had brought us 
from Chateau Vilain : in ſhort, had we been 
conſcious of any degree of guilt, or of being at 
all brought into qvettion for ſich a charge as 
was afterwards exhibited, nothing was more 
eaſy than that very night to have 3 out of 
the kingdom, but we "returned home to Bar fur 
Aube. : 

_ Having received intelligence that the Cardi- 

nal was in the Baſtile, I employed myſelf near 
two hours in burning all the letters and notes 
which I then recollected to have in my poſſeſ- 
ſion, between the Queen and the Cardinal--- 
in ſhort, I thought it my duty to remove all 
veſtiges of a correſpondence between the Cardi- 
nal and the Queen. I accordingly burnt a very 
large collection of papers: but I had omitted 
ſome, which were not diſcovered by. the ex- 
empts in their. ſerutiny of theſe I ſhall ſpeak 


hereafter. | 
Ces Y. 
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At this moment begins the denouement of the 
plot practiſing againſt me; at this moment Iam 
going to ſtrike the reader with horror againſt a 
government, which all the univerſe has long 
ſuppoſed to be renowned for wiſdom and juſtice.” | 
An the following aſſertions, ſo far from being 
ſüuſpected of exceeding, I may poſſibly be cen- 


ſured for falling ſhort of the truth. Is it for 


: imagination to conceive, 1s it for the moſt vivid 
colors of deſcription to blazon adequately, the 
horrors of that dreadful Baſtile ? I ſhudder even 
at the very name of that dungeon of deſpair, 
that tomb of broken hearts, where ſo many 
miſerable victims have been immured, without 

any accuſation, without even being acquainted 


with the 'nature of their offence, but doomed 


by the arbitrary will of the Sovereign to pine 
away their miſerable exiſtence, till Death, 
dreadful as he is to others, (baſking in the ſun- 
ſhine of proſperity, and revelling in one conti- 
- nued round of faſhionable amuſements) 'wears 
here a very different aſpect : here he appears 
ke a ſmiling angel, a kind deliverer, whoſe 
approach they anticipate with rapture, whole 
touch diſſolves their fetters.---Ye horrid towers! 
dire monuments of deſpotiſm ! diſgrace of hu- 
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man Wlan; are ye then fallen at laſt? Vour 
dungeons have diſgorged their victims, and, 
thanks to Liberty, ye are levelled in the duſt! 
An innocent priſoner in your gloomy caves, 
theſe eyes have beheld your terrors, the reflec- 
tion of which creates ſuch a depreſſion of ſpirits, 
as nothing can equal but the joy of my heart, 
in een you deſtruQtion ! = 


To this terrible priſon was I eondutted at four 
o'clock in the morning, entirely ignorant whi- 
ther I was intended to be conveyed, and fo little 
; anticipatin g the event, that I was doſing g in the 
carriage. In the courſe of our journey, the 
voiture was ſtopped, and queſtions aſked by 
ſome perſon without, to whom the perſon 
within ſaid, Don't you know this voiture? 
„Oh, yes!” replied the other. * Don't ſtop 
us, then: we have nobody but a ſtate priſoner.” 
At this the voiture proceeded.---Hearing this 
converſation, 1 awoke: the termination of the 
anſwer rouſed all my faculties. What do you 
tay?” exclaimed I, in a tone of agitated enquiry. 
„A ſtate priſoner ! Alas! hal. am I a ſtate 

priſoner? “ Oh! no, Madame; no ſuch 
7 _— * And theſe people ſwore that it was 
e 0 3 . 1 
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not ſo. But there is ſome excuſe ; FAC * 
longed to the police; and perjury, and bearing 
falſe witneſs, is no ſmall part of their employ- 
ment. Vet did they uſe ſuch kind expreſſions, 

that, knowing my innocence, I flattered myſelf 
I was ed One of. them ſaid to me, ; 
„ Madame, 1 with we were arrived at my 
houſe, where I could accommodate. you with a 
bath and a bed; for, as it is now, continued 
he, ( ſo very early, I'm afraid we ſhall not be 
ah: to get an interview with the Baron de Bre- 
teuil, who has given me orders, if we arrived 
too early, to conduct you to my houſe, and to 
wait upon him about eleven; therefore be com- 
poſed, and try to ſleep a little.” All this time 
I remained upon my ſeat, till, ſoon after, they 
all defired me to conceal myſelf in the bottom 
of the voiture: this was when we arrived at 
the gate of St. Antoine, where they endeavored 
as much as poſſible to place themſelves in ſuch 
direction before me, that I might neither be ſeen 
by any one, nor obſerve the turning of the 
Baſtile. Finding myſelf rather warm, Let 
me ſee !”” ſaid I. I looked out, and diſcovered 
the Baſtile. How! !” exclaimed I, with agi- 
tated ſurprize ; is it to — en, that 
| 1 am 


1 92 ) 


Jam going? Oh! you are all jnnpeiſtons 1 & 


They endeavored to pacify me, and begged me 


to make no diſturbance z told me, that they 
were not their own maſters; that they had re- 
ceived theſe orders, but they aſſured me that 
they were abſolutely. ignorant of the motive for 


Which I'was carried to the Baſtile, and that they 


were peofuaded that in a den few "oy I tag | 


be ON 


* + 
Ny [| 


By this time we en at the fiſt bridge, | 
| yoaking: to the Governor's houſe. The poſtillion 
knocked, and many invalids came out. The 


poſt-chaiſe belonging to the police advanced to 
the Governor's door, who came out himſelf in 
a robe de chambre to the carriage, to give me 


his hand, begging me at the ſame time to ex- 


cuſe his diſhabille. He then conducted me into 
a large hall. Soon afterwards the King's Lieu- 
tenant arrived (of whom I ſhall hereafter have 
occaſion to ſpeak frequently) with a large book 
in his hand, wherein he entered the date of my 
arrival, and afterwards preſented it to me to 
ſign my name, which I complied with. During 
this ceremony, which only occupied a few mi- 
en * Governor, with the ee of the 


e Police, 
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Police, was in the court, whete they were, giv- 
ing him an account of every circumſtance w 
occurred i in the execution of their orders. This 
Adaone, the Governor returned, and aſked me if 
I would take any refreſhment, adding, We 
ſhall take great care of you, Madame.“ I then 
aſked him into which apartment I ſhould go, to 
receive the Baron de Breteuil, at the ſame time 
telling him I hoped he would come at eleven, = 
as the Exempts had informed me. Oh ! A” ; 
1s not the leaſt doubt of it, Madame,“ plied 
1 the Governor. He then called Saint 55 the 
turnkey, to whom he gave my papers, to: place 
them, as I have ſince. heard, in the archives; 
after which the Governor deſired the King's 
Lieutenant to conduct me into my apartment. 
Some little conyerſation paſſed, relative to the 
place of my deſtination, of which the Lieute- 
nant ſeemed uncertain. Oh !” ſaid the Go- 
vernor, La Comtee is the beſt; it is very 
light.” He then put me into the hands of the 
bh King' 8 Lieutenant, whoſe arm Itook, perſuaded 
that I ſhould be ſhewn into fame other apart- 
ment, and for a far different purpoſe. As I 
went along, I ſaw ſome ſoldiers (invalids) co- 
n With blue cloaks, large hoods over their 
| heads 
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heads, with long bands hanging down and cloki 


before. As I paſſed before many, I was not a 
little ſurpriſed; to ſee them turn their backs to- 


wards me, it being the cuſtom, when any pri- 


ſoner arrives, to turn themſelves round, fearing 
7 leſt- any ſhould take too much notice. I began 
to lau gh, with the Lieutenant, at the novelty 


ſueh e e 


ol this, particularly a 
3 * chad 1 in maven 8 


Ls r. 
— q 


wy IN this ret 1 have: been damn that 
theſe good old invalids have ſpoke much con- 


cerning my behaviour, and have, among other 


things, obſerved: to Saint Jean, my turnkey, 


that they had never before ſeen a priſoner who 
appeared ſo indifferent; that they had heard me 
| laugh, which had excited their curioſity; and 


that they had obſerved me particularly, without 
my perceiving it. I cannot ſay that any thing, 


except the paſſage of this bridge, and the odious 
great gate, put me into any kind of terror; per- 
haps there never was a priſoner who viewed 
even r thee with ſo neh! indifference. 


We 1 on \ Mila we 3 at 1 10 court, 
whoſe ſtair-caſe led to the tower of La Comtee. 
I paſſed on with as much vivacity as if I had 

„ 5 1 hoes 
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been entering a drawing-room ; for I was at 
„this time ſo lively, and hid ſuch an'incredible 
| flow of ſpirits, that theſe places, ſo horrid to 
others, did not in the leaſt affect me;---How 
great is the power of innocence, Which cah, 
with a ſteady eye, behold all the gl omy n 
ſtons of puniſhment, and' the terrific engines of 
torture, with a gaiety that nothing but itſelf 
can inſpire. Supported by this, I. can with 
truth aſſert, that, while traverſing this dreary 
cave of deſpair, I had not one N weg one 
den idea. Salt | 

We now eib to mount che — 
Obſerving that the Lieutenant ſpoke very ſoftly 
as we aſcended, I did not follow his pb 
but, on the contrary, ſpoke in a louder and 
more confident tone. I knew nothing of the 
regulations of this priſon, and Þ cared but little 
about them; I had, indeed, but a very imper- 
ſect idea of the nature of this Baſtile, and er- 
roneouſly imagined that the Cardinal muſt cer- 

tainly be confined in this tower; and what 
made me ſo ſtrongly conceive that this muſt be 
certainly the caſe, was that myſterious beha- 
viour of the Lieutenant, and the filence which 
he enjoined me to obſerve. + 
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0 « Ob! 2 exclaimed I, * is this the way, Mr: 
Liewtenadth This ſtair-caſe is extremely narrow.” 


I aſcended, ſpeaking very loud, with the inten- | 


tion of making myſelf heard by the Cardinal if 
he ſhould chance to be there. The Lieutenant 
made no anſwer to my queſtions, and ſaid little 
or nothing during our paſſage, till we arrived at 
the apartment deſtined for my reception, all the 


St. Jean, who was to be my ae attended 
me thither, 


11 5 


ſo very different from what I had ever been 


accuſtomed to, I could not help expreſſing my 
diſſatisfaction to the Lieutenant. If this is the 
place, faid I, which the Governor pleaſes to 


* 


call my apartment, to be ſure, I am greatly 
obliged to him.“ I then went to look at the 
bed, which was, indeed, a wretched one; told 
him, that it would be impoſſible for me to ſleep 
in a bed ſo miſerable as that, and demanded if he 
could not accommodate me with one as good as 
the Cardinal's? He replied, very Ah that 


he did not really comprehend my meaning. 
' It muſt be remarked, that, in theſe cells of de- 


bolation, every * wears the appearance of 
n, 


gates of which were very large and open.—— 


5 e with ſuch a diſmal change of ſituation, 
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myſtery. Nothing g eoull be more 
thoſe who, meant to oppreſs, tt 
the truth. Fear is the pillar of dfpotifing N 
viewed through the medium of myſtery, appears 
5 column, but, exan ined by the eye of 
reaſon, is but a flight prop, juſt ſupporting a mu- 
tilated ſtructure, every moment threatening its 
fall. The agents of tyranny, to be ſucceſsful, 
are obliged to be ſecret, and it was a re gulation 
in the Baſtile, that no account ſhould be given 
of any of the priſoners there confined, neither 
of their names, accuſers, or the nature of their 
offence; they are cut off from all communica- 
tion: but a particular ſecrecy is obſerved con- 
cerning thoſe who are unfortunately e en 
88 the _ 2 ie N Et 
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"idbralifupretbation or the; FI * attended 
with a favorablealteration, and the turnkey ſub- 
ſtituted, for that which I had great reaſon to 


complain of, an excellent feather-bed, with fine 


ſheets and curtains. Thus accommodated, and 
extremely fatigued, Lattempted to get ſome reſt; 
but I was. ſcarce in my bed when the Lieute- 
nant, with my t and another arrived, 


who were certainly at the gate, which they had 


not _ 8 not wiſhing to a ta me, by 
the 


UT 


the dreadful rattling of thoſe maſly bolts. The 
two turnkeys then took my cloaths and my 
pockets, out of which they took all the con- 
tents, conſiſting of ſeveral little articles; parti- 
cularly a gold etwee ſet with pearl, another of 
tortoiſe-ſhell, a ſmall ivory box ornamented with 
gold, having on its lid a ſmall miniature, with a 
gold rim, containing a ſmall mirror and ſome 
rouge, an Engliſh pocket⸗ book, bought of Mr. 
. Gray, a knife with a tortoiſe-thell handle and 
gold blade, my purſe, containing eighteen louis 
and about nineteen livres, a gold repeating 
watch with a diamond chain, which I purchaſed 
of one Franks, a Jew. Theſe articles, with 
ſeveral _— they took out of my en 
1 at ſuch AE "FER treatment 1 
could not patiently endure, I Jewlorfirated with 
ſome aſperity, and threatened to inform · the 
Baron de Breteuil, whom I was ſimple enough 
to believe I ſhould ſee. They were, however, 
regardleſs of my threats, and, having executed 
their orders, departed through thoſe dreadful 
doors, which, with their horrid bolts, were 
cloſed upon me, and the found pierced my very 
| foul. Thus circumſtanced, my ſituation may be 
better conceived than deſcribed, yet was I not 


now 


now diſtreſſed by. thoſe. fearful. ima met 
which afterwards tormented me. My preſent 
ſituation was, indeed, inconvenient; but 1 yet 
conſoled myſelf with the hope that I ſhould ſee 
the Baron de Breteuil, when I ſhould be imme- 
| r releaſed n confinement. e 


hon - ani my a come to the os; : | 
I- ſpoke to him, but he paid me no attention, and 
departed without ſaying a word. I roſe to ex- 
amine this diſmal habitation, and traverſed the 
chamber, in every direction, backwards and for- 
wards: there was nothing; no furniture but 
the bare walls, no cabinet, no accommodation, | 
nothing but a ſtove and ſmallchimney. Iopen- 
ed the window, to ſee if I could diſcover any 
body, or make myſelf ſufficiently conſpicuous | 
for any body to ſee me. I climbed up to the 
| higheſt part of the window, holding my face 
cloſe to the bars, but could diſcover nothing; 
as for people, it was — to dibinguiſh 
ow." | 


While I was thus, ruminating upon the hor- 
rors of my ſituation, about nine o'clock I heard a 
knocking on the ceiling of the apartment below : 
I likened attentivelye 2 *** e and, as if 


to 
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to gain my attention, Theard fivediſtin& knocks, 
after which it ceaſed. My heart palpitated- Is it. 


not the Cardinal?“ thought I. Oh yes, it 

muſt certainly be him!” I then employed my- 
ſelf upon what it might mean : © Five ſtrokes,” 

thought I, ate the Queen he is ſurely 


informing me, that his correſpondence has been 
diſcovered. I fat myſelf down on the ground, 


that] might hear more attentively; the knocking 


re-commenced and was more frequent: I ima- 


gined it was really as I thought, and I anſwer- 
ed after my. own way, thinking that I under- 


ſtood and could make myſelf intelligible, and 
believed that this knocking was meant, where 


words could not be conveyed, to ſupply the 
want of converſation. I thought I underſtood 
every thing better than I ſhould be able to make 


myſelf underſtood, and was greatly pleaſed in 


the perſuaſion that this was certainly the Cardi- 
nab. . | | 


Soon after the turnkey returned, to enquire 


what I wiſhed to have for my breakfaſt ?--- 
that Monſieur, the Governor, made me the offer 
of ſome excellent broth. I accepted this prof- 


fer, and, when my breakfaſt was brought, | 


defired the turnkey to entreat the Governor not 
„„ to 


wy 
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to forget 1 \me with the Baron de kreteuil, ac- 
cording as I had been promiſed, and to remind 
him chat it was then near eleven 0 'clock.. 


— 


5 eh as the titbkey departed, the küdck⸗ 


1 ing recommenced. I laid my breakfaſt down on 
the floor to anſwer, but, about a moment after, 


I heard St. Jean open the door of the . 


— 1 Moppoſed to be that of f the Cardinal. 


About noon the Liestena came to etch me. | 


He politely deſired me to put on my calaſh. 1 


complied immediately, and being prepared, 1 
begged the favor of him to go before, and ſhew 
me the way. My intention was, if poſſible, to 
get the Lieutenant to deſcend at ſome diſtance, 
while I ſtopped at the Cardinal's door, which 1 


did. Are you the Cardinal? ſaid I, in a 


low tone. When I came before the door, 1 
made a noiſe : the Lieutenant ſtopped, as if he 
heard me. This is a very diſagreeable ſtair- 
caſe,” ſaid I to the Lieutenant; but I could not 
ſatisfy my curioſity. I was then conducted to 
the Sal du Conſeil, at the bottom of the court, 

where are the fix towers. I found there, in- 
ſtead of Breteuil, Monſieur de Crome, Lieute- 
nant of the Police, i in 2 large black robes, and the 
Com- 


JJ 
Commiſſary Chenon. After a complimentary 
introduction, he aſked me, if we might pro- 
ceed to buſmeſs.“ I anſwered in the affirmative, 
remarking my aſtoniſhment at not ſeeing the 
Baron de Breteuil. He is very much indiſ- + 
poſed with the cout,” replied he; My papers 
were then ordered to be brought. Before I 
proceed, I muſt affure you that I am charged to 
read attentively every thing which theſe papers 
contain.” He then proceeded to examine the 
papers, and looked over the letters one after the 
other, as they came to hand. They ſeemed to 
_ pauſe at one, whoſe writing was remarkably 
fine. Monſieur de Crone made the Commiſſary 
take notice of it. Oh, no! this is not the 
fame writing,” ſaid the Commiſfary to Monſieur 
de Crone. Which writing are you ſpeaking 
of?“ replied IJ. Nothing, nothing, Madame.“ 
«« But, paring; nts, I ſhall be able to 
fet you right.” They would not, however, per- 
mit me to explain, nor ſuffer me to interfere at 
all in the buſineſs. 


This firſt examination laſted three hours. In 
the afternoon we began again, and continued till 
one in the morning. That ſame evening, M. 
de Crone ſaid to me, ** I beg you, Madame, to 

po, Dd „„ 
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raiſe your hand before this Chriſt : I have queſ- 
tions to put, which I beg you to anſwer me 
with truth and ſincerity.“ I complied, and pre- 
pared myſelf to anſwer. ** You are accuſed, 
Madam, of having gone abroad with a dia- 
mond necklace, which you have and appro- 
priated to your own uſe,” h 


M. de Crone could 4 refrain from ſmil- _ 
ing: for my part, naturally inclined to laughter, 
this commencement, ſo extremely ridiculous, 
made me abſolutely burſt into a loud fit. And 
pray, Monſieur de Crone, who are theſe ſimple 
people who have accuſed me thus? I urged 
him to give an explanation, and in the mean 
time regarded him attentively. ** It is the Car- 
dinal de Rohan, Madam, who has faid this.” 
J yet could not help ſmiling, as J could never 
ſuſpe& that the Cardinal had uttered any thing 
ſo palpably incoherent. © Ohl my good Monſieur 
de Crone, I fear you are a wicked Mouton!“ 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the police of Paris 
'is compoſed of monſters of every deſcription, 
who, for money, will metamorphoſe themſelves 
into any ſhape, and uſe deceptions of every kind. 
That claſs which goes under the denomination 


of Moutons are allowed a crown a day: theſe 
| „ 


: Ls - 
beaſts of prey are let looſe from their ſecret da- 
verns, to exerciſe their functions upon ſome 
perſon who is either actually confinedz or ſuſ⸗ g 
pected by the Police to be guilty of ſorge crime 
which they will not confeſs, and whom they 
have not ſufficient evidence to convick. It is 
here that theſe Moutons exert their talents; 
here they prove their adroitneſs, in worming 
out of the victim they aſſail, ſufficient materials, = 
which, by the induſtry of theſe ſpiders, is wove 
into a web to entangle; or, if that is not ſuffi- 
cient, perjury comes to aſſiſt them: they ſwear 
to what they have never heard ; in ſhort, all 
their buſineſs is to accuſe ; and to ſuch wretched _ 
ſubterfuges is Deſpotiſm obliged to have re- ” 
courſe, that they take the mere aſſertions ß 
theſe wretches for ſubſtantial proof. I know 
not how to convey a better idea of their office, 
to an Engliſh reader, than to compare them to 
an informer upon the breach of penal ſtatutes, | 
or an Engliſh Exciſeman, though the latter 
would certainly, in a great degree, ſuffer by 
the e . : 


T eſe Moutons advance gradually from one 
ſtep. to another, till they are ſuppoſed to have 


diſcovered the commiſſion of flagrant Crimes. - = 
Dd 2 | | When. =_ 
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When poſſeſſed of ſufficient materials, they then 
poſitively charge the party with murder or rob- 
bery, or conſpiracy againſt the ſtate, according 
as the accuſation ſtands, or the Police withes to 
believe. Upon this foundation is reared the 
materials for the accuſation, which riſes rapidly, 
and produces i in effect the defrudiion of the pri- $ 
2 ſoner. 


It will eaſily be ſeen that this term, Moutons, 
is an ironical appellation, a term given for all 


thoſe qualities in which they are notoriouſly de- 


ficient. When theſe gentlemen have faithfully 
fulfilled their duty in the ſubordinate capacity 
of Moutons, they are then promoted to the 
rank of ſpies, where they ſtill aſſume the ap- 
pearance beſt adapted to their purpoſes, and 
avail themſelves of ſome very fair and plauſible 
pretext to enter your houſe, as venders of poul- 
try, or ſomething ſimilar; they then approach 
even into your very kitchen, they ſee every | 
thing in the twinkling of an eye, they hear 
every thing, nothing = NA their notice, and 
they glean every thing they can, either from 
the ſervants of the family, or any diſaffected 
perſon, collecting the ſuſpicions of malevolence, 
which they faſhion to the appearance of truth. 


: (6.4935 
It is a compliment due to Monſieur de Crone, 
that he was but a very young Lieutenant of the 
Police, and not ſuch an adept in his office as his 
predeceſſor, Monſieur de Noir, whoſe ingenuity 
would have given this matter a far different di- 
rection, by putting queſtions calculated more to 
puzzle and perplex, and either tending to elicit 
a a confeſſion, or engaging me at leaſt to maxe a 
| ſtrong and definitive anſwer.---I apologize for 
this digreſſion, which I thought neceflary, in 
defining a claſs of men which the free govern- 
ment of England has rendered unneceſſary, and 
return to M. de Crone. 
| That gentleman proceeded in his interroga- 
| tories, and added, that I had been commiſ- 
ſioned to make a purchaſe for the Queen, and 
that, after the purchaſe was completed, inſtead 
of delivering it to her Majeſty, which I had en- 
gaged to do, I had abſconded with the article 
into a foreign country.“ I was ſo ſtruck with 
this charge, that I was unable to anſwer to ſo 
great an abſurdity ; and ſuch was my natura! 
impetuoſity of. temper, that I could ill brook a+ 
charge like this, ſo alarming to ſenſibility. At 
that moment I was going to make a diſcovery 
of every circumſtance, every tranſaction, rela- 
5 Ads --- 


„. 


tive to that fatal . but the W of 

M. de Crone, and the delicate terms he adopted 
to make me comprehend the cauſe of my com- 
mitment, tended in ſome meaſure to compoſe 
my agitated ſpirits, and to enable me to make 
ſuch FEBS as the impulſe of the moment, and 
the circumſtances of the charge, ſeemed to dic- 
tate. What abſurdities! what ridiculous ſup- 
poſitions ! How, Sir, if I am really accuſed of 
ſuch an odious crime, how i is it that I ſhould be 
found in my own houſe at Bar fur Aube, with- 
out having removed either my own or my huſ- 
band's. 3 Why have they not made the 
ſtricteſt ſearch, to diſcover whether or no the 
necklace was in my poſſeſſion? Had they done 
"os at that time, there could have remained no 
doubt, and your queſtion would have been to- 
_ tally futile.” I begged M. de Crone to ſend to 
my houſe at Bar ſur Aube, that they might ſcru- 
tinize more narrowly. He applauded my re- 
; and I conjectured, from his manner, that 
all theſe ridiculous queſtions were arranged and 

755 © ſettled by the Baron de Bretevil. It is a juſtice 
due to M. de Crone, and I with to record it, as 
my enemies have aſſerted it is not in my power 
to ſpeak well of any one, that M. de Crone 


behaved to me with the utmoſt politeneſs and 


attention, 


* - 
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| attention, dice the three days of our buſineſs 
9 


on the _ the Commifliry Chenon came 
into my chamber alone, at ten o clock in the 
morning, with a handful of papers, quite out 
of breath. After having paſſed ſome haſty com- 
pliments, the turnkey brought a table for him 
to write upon, and gave me, for myſelf, paper, 
pen and ink. He drew up ſome other queſtions 
in writing, nearly the ſame as thoſe which had 
been formerly put by M. de Crone, relative to 
the necklace, ** How my huſband and I came 
by ſuch and ſuch diamonds ?* My firſt anſwer 
was, that he might ſend to Bar ſur Aube, and 
enquire. He begged me' to pardon him, pro- 
ceeded in writing very faſt, and about an hour 
afterwards gabbled over ſomething I ſcarce un- 
derſtood 1 he begged me to Gol I com- 
plied, er I believe I ſhould almoſt fv ſigned 
my own death-warrant, to get rid of the W 
cution of this tedious old man, who made him- 
ſelf extremely diſagreeable and troubleſome.--- 
For the ſpace of a week I was plagued with one 
or two viſits a day from this officious man. 
< I know very well,” faid he, in his laſt viſit, 


„that you have received a preſent of diamonds. 
D d 4 from 


. 


ta 3 | 
from the Queen. Was I in your ſituation, I 
would ſay that they were given me by the Car- 
dinal; that will fave the trouble of all the queſ- 
tions which I am ſent to put to you. You 
know that the Baron de Breteuil is your friend.“ 
As J am not naturally of a ſuſpicious temper, I 
was very communicative: to this wretch, who 
appeared entirely converſant in every thing that 

paſſed : I gave him an account of every thing, 
even to the very diamond which the Queen had 
given to Mademoiſelle Dorvat. It was this cun- 
ning diſſembler who made me ſign thoſe odious 
things which I was ſuppoſed to have ſaid my- 
" ſelf, and which were ſo deteſtable, that when 
they were read by his Majeſty, he ſpit upon 
them, ſaying, 6 F ie! oh, Sad * the my 
creature „ Mp 
— 5 was his Majeſty's expreſſion; and it is 
paſt a doubt that this m mercenary hireling had 
been bribed by my enemies, to render me : the 
object of . eee | 

5 | 

This man „ me to write every eircum- 
ſtance that paſſed, as he ſaid, for the inſpection 
of the Lieutenant of the Police, and the Baron 


de Breteuil. I believed him ſincere, and under 


that 


( 49 ) 
| that impreſſion 1 gave him my confidence, at 
the ſame time deſiring him to communicate to 
the Baron de Breteuil that I had received his 
letter at Bar ſur Aube; obſerving to the Com- 
miſſary, that this letter had directed me to abide 
by, and informed me, that I could not ſwerve 
from my original declaration; that I could not 
change any more in ſaying that I had received 
the necklace from the Cardinal. I remonſtrated 
| ſtrongly againſt this, and contended, that, if I 
. ſhould make this aſſertion, they would have, 
immediately aſked me, what was become of the 
| necklace? of which when I was not able to give 
a ſatisfactory account, they would ini dantly 
judge that this was an evaſion; but, on the other 
hand, as the Cardinal knew very well how the 
Queen had diſpoſed of the necklace, her cauſe 
would become much clearer in naming thoſe to 
whom ſhe had given it; otherwiſe it -woull be 
underſtood that the Queen and myſelf were in a 
combination to deceive the Cardinal. 0 


This man, however, would not ſwerve: - 
he ſtill perſiſted obſtinately in his opinion, and, 
to all my rational remonſtrances, replied, with 
all the peeviſhneſs of age, * It is the Baron de 
Breteuil then, * , if you will force me to 
divulge 
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divulge it, who has deviſed thefe means, that the 
Queen may not be expoſed and brought to 
queſtion. *<© And what will become of me? 

Will it not be received then, that I have deceived 
the Cardinal? No, Madam, by no means. 
He, indeed, may lay every thing to your charge; 
but, make yourſelf eaſy: we ſhatl take care to 

ſaddle him with every thing.” He then made 
' uſe of every argument to exaſperate me againſt 
the Cardinal. Only think what a monſter he 
muſt be, continued he, to charge you with 
having abſconded with the necklace! It is im- 
poſſible for you to criminate him too much. 
You may retaliate fairly, without the leaſt ap- 
prehenſion that he will have the preſumption 
now to flatter himſelf he can have an interview 
with the Queen. Write then every circum- 
ſtance, every tittle relative to this affair, and put 
it into my hands.” | 


This man, like many others {killed in the arts 
of diſſimulation, could ſometimes aſſume the 
ſemblance of truth when he was totally defi- 
cient in the ſubſtance. Could I at that time 
imagine that a man could be a villain where he 
had no intereſt to be ſo? that he could have 
lured into his toils one who had never done him 

any 


( 41 * 
any injury? But, perhaps, I wrong the Com- 
miſſary Chenon. He was ſubſervient to higher . 
powers. I know not the weight of this exte- ' | 
nuation---if it is an excuſe, let him plead it to | 
hos own conſcience. 


— — 


TI ee * with his 1 b 
This man had done every thing in his power to 
exaſperate me againſt the Cardinal, whom, from 
the very nature of his accuſation, I was, indeed, _—_— 

bound to regard, leſs, much leſs, than I dids | 
nor had he any reaſon to expect that J ſhould "2 
attempt, in the manner I did, to ward the blow, 3 
that was levelledat his head, which, by ſuch in- : 
terpoſition, only glanced at him, but cruthed | 
me to atoms. 5 5 | © 


When I was interrogated by Chenon, the 
queſtions were put in ſuch ſingular and com- 
plicated terms that I ſcarce knew what to an- | | 
ſwer, and the interrogatories were previouſly. LL 
framed, to extract ſuch anſwers as might be eaſi- 
ly moulded to the virulent purpoſes of that party 
to which they were calculated to be ſubſer- 
vient; add to this, that my replies were made 
in a ſtate of agitation. | I could not yet believe, 
ſeriouſly, 
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ſeriouſly, that the Cardinal had ends: ſuch a 
monſtrous accuſation : ** All this,” thought I, 
may be a trap to deceive me, and make me 
inſtrumental in facrificing 'the Cardinal to the 
Queen's reſentment. If he has, indeed, thus 
traduced me by this horrid charge, as guilt is not 
always endowed with confidence, he ſurely will 
not dare to look me in che face,” 


I was nine days without ſecing the Commiſ- 
fary. During that time I was quite ſpiritleſs, 
fatigued with walking to and fro in my cham- 
ber, my mind was diſturbed, and my ideas, 

| riſing i in a melancholy ſucceſſion, ſtill exhibited, 
in different views, the horrors of my wretched 
and comfortleſs exiſtence ; for want of air, for 
want of exerciſe, deprived of that pleaſing variety 

ſo eſſential to health, my countenance wore the 
fallow hue of languor, and my eyes were 
dimmed with weary watching, and hope pro- 
tracted to deſpair. | The turnkey, obſerving my 
ſituation, communicated it to the Governor, 
who came to viſit me, and, finding me ſufficiently | 
calm, propoſed my taking a walk on the tower, 
and continued with me a ſhort time previous to 


our walk with the old PR. | 
After 


„ 

After dinner we aſcended the 4 tower. At 
that time there had been a flight ſhower, which 
made the ſtones upon which we walked very 
ſlippery. I held by the arms of theſe two gen- 
tlemen, and we proceeded ſome paces from my 
tower. I obſerved the print of a foot at a ſmall _ 
diſtance from that part of the pavement upon 
which we walked, and a circular board of wood- 
painted red. At fight of this I recoiled with 
horror: the Governor viewed me with ſurpriſe. 
„Oh no!” replied I, I will walk no fur- 
ther;” keeping my eyes fixed at the ſame time 
upon the place which had fo terrified me. 

* Certainly,” ſaid the Governor, addrefling 
Himſelf to the Major, Madame, believes this 
circle to be the place of the dungeons, for 1 
know that ſuch a notion prevails abroad, and 
people are enquiring almoſt every day, if it is 
really true that there are ſuch things in the 
Baſtile? To convince you, however, Madame, 
ſaid the Governor, we will go and lift up the 
door; but, to calm your apprehenſion, I give 
you my honor, Madame, that this hole, the 
gate of which leads into the court on the ſame 


ſide with your den, is for the (pnopeſs of raiſing = 


. to n the * 


The | 
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The 8 and the Major then proceeded 
to gratify my curiofity. They, with all their 
ſtrength united, were not capable to raiſe the lid; 
which, beſides being very thick and heavy, from 

not having been, for a long time, opened, the 
dirt had made it ſtick very faſt. They called 

one of the invalids, by whoſe additional aſſiſtance 
they effected their purpoſe. My prejudice was 
effectually cured, and I then found that the 
Governor had told me the truth. I walked on 
with confident compoſure, unterrified by the 
leaſt fear of dungeons; but the word created 
ſome very diſagreeable reflections, which, accord- 
ing to my general way of ſpeaking every thing 1 
thought, I did not endeavor to fuppreſs. After 
inſinuating to the Governor that I was perſuaded 
he detained a great number of unfortunate crea- 
tures in nf and- that many of them were 
- doomed thither for their lives---and the popular 
opinion is by no means unjuſt, for, if theſe pri- 
ſoners are ſuddenly apprehended and carried off, 
by the emiſlaries of the police ; when their fa- 

milies are ignorant where they are detained, they 
may be {aid to be in dungeon; while they re- 
main in total oblivion, it may be very truly be- 
heved that there are dungeons in the Baſtile. 


The Governor pretended that no perſon ever 
died 
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died there, but this aſſertion was more a I 
choſe to credit. He told me, that every priſoner 
was detained there either by order of their rela- 
tions or the ſtate, but that theſe remained here 
* a all number of * . 
I ad thus far in giving ſome 
account of what happened in the Baſtile, it may 
not, perhaps, be unſatisfactory to give ſome 
account of many other little incidents which 
occurred at my firſt entrance into that abode of 
horrors, which has now diſgorged its victims, 
who, thanks to liberty, have burſt their cear- 

ments, and again reviſit the chearful light of day. 

During my reblitnes in this houſe af woe, I 
Grate: not to relate thoſe minuter incidents, 
which, however they may be cenſured by the. 
auſterity of criticiſm, may, probably, afford en- 
tertainment to thoſe who read more to gratify 
curioſity than to hunt for blemiſhes, in that me- 
lancholy catalogue of misfortunes which com-' 
poſe the life of a female, too much agitated to 
attend to the propriety of diction, or to weigh 
the importance of the occurrences ſhe relates, 
and apply them according to the diſpoſition of her 
readers. She wiſhes not to form a tale, which 
the Jenrned alone would approve; but, to 
ſuggeſt _ 


| TY » 


ſuggeſt that ſnie is writing her life, which _ 
naturally be conceived to be 1 of minu- e 
ter, as well as incidents of ſuperior 5 

were ſhe to confine herſelf to T, he 
might render her narrative more intereſting 
but, by ſuppreſſing the kater her truth would 7 
be ſuſpected. To thoſe candid readers who con- 
_ - fider the peculiar enen the difreſing - 
_ - fituation of the authoreſs; ſhe addrefles theſe 
minute occurrences of her comfortleſs exiſtence 

to theſe ſhe appeals to theſe the lifts her 
voice for theſe ſhe guides her pen, and deli- ky 
neates the features of _ ns „ 


e my . in eh |Baſtile, v Nog: od was 
5 Wande me in pewter plates; theſe I rejected 
and left untouched in the place where I found + 
them. When the turnkey came to take away, 
he ſeemed a little ſurpriſed, and, after pauſing 
ſome time: So then,” ſaid he, in a rude man- 85 
ner, you don't chuſe to eat, it ſeems.” —— 
No,“ replied 1: I don't chuſe to eat. 

I deſire to know if you ſerve the Cardinal in 
pewter? Inform the Governor that the Valois 
are as nice, and entitled to equal reſpect with 
the Rohans.“ At this the turnkey remained 
e He — me reſpectfully, and 
THO RE fn; anſwered 
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. ignorant Who I was; at the ſame time beg⸗ 


tüme Th 
tention, 
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| 5 moment it Was aſked for, 
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ging my pardon. He then departed, and returned 

m a moment with a better dinner, ſerved! in very 
beautiful diſhes with filver covers. 

1ad no reaſon to complain of their i inat- | 

in 8 furniſhed with” 2 ey the f | 
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fand projects to divert; but I need not inſult the 


underſtanding of the En gliſh by any eulogium 


upon that invaluable bleſſing fo emphatically 


3 attempted to write ; 
upon each other i in wild incoherency. I dropt 
my pen, and ęlimbed up to the window it 
was all in vain.” 1 conceived that by means of a 
knife I might make an opening through the 


floor. It is not the cuſtom to ſuffer the priſon- 


ers to have knives; but my keeper, at my re- 
| quell lent me his, which was, indeed, a mon- 
Vor. . e 


- - 


Ee 


ſtruous 


e gg that he 


. 
VS 


But, 3 aeg ak. ar” of 
good nouriſhment, I could not forget that 1 was 
priſoner, This idea ever preſented itſelf to my 
imagination, which 1 tried unſucceſsfully a thou⸗ 


X theirs, a blefling whoſe” value Icould only reckon” 
by its loſs. In vain did 1 attempt to amuſe 


my diſtracted ideas: 5 my brain Was raging- 5 
my thoughts crouded 5 
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Arous one, that wight Amo be called a fabre, 
to which its length and breadth were almoſt x 
ZE equal, but the ſtronger 1 thought the better. 
adapted to my. purpoſe. I attempted, by means 
| of this knife, to raiſe the ſquares from corner to 
EK corner; but, in this effort, I found ſo many ob- 
7 ſtacles, that, quite out of humor, I gave up the 
I | L which would, at leaſt, tend to 
amuſe me, and, if I could open the ſlighteſt 
communication below, I might derive ſome 
advantage from converſing with the priſoner 
underneath, whom my ideas Rill ſhaped f or the 
Corel: 


About an 1 every day I - walked 
upon the tower, attended by the Governor, Who 
behaved very polizely ——Returning one day, 
when he was juſt going to depart, IJ held the 

- firſt door in my hand, placed myſelf againſt him, 
and told him, with a ſmile, that I would not 
fuffer him to ſhut that door. Is not one door 
enough to, be ſhut upon me?” continued I. 
After ſome light objections, he politely anſwer- 
ed, „The ladies muſt be obeyed,” and from 
that time | I had the gate within my chamber 
left open. Between theſe two doors were three 
ſteps. N 


| Lan 


1 


1 now imagined that I ſhould be able to hear 
6 thing that paſſed more diſtinctly, and im- 
mediately after the departure of the Governor, 
proceeded to examine this additional extent I had 
acquired. When I had well examined the door, 
I tried to ſcrape away fome pieces, to make an 
opening, but I could diſcover nothing. I then 

laid myſelf down, and diſc: vered under my door, 
very diſtinctly, the windows at the bottom of the 

court and my ſtair-caſe. 6 This,” thought I, 
Le is a great point gained.“ I was more ealy, 
Pleaſed, and compoſed. 

; When Theard the turnkey, or any other per- 
| fon upon the ſtairs, I ran to peep under my door, 
from whence I could ſee what paſſed. A day or 
two after this diſcovery, I ſaw my turnkey with 
a new priſoner. It was in the evening. 
I ſaw him very diſtinctly, and underſtood clear- 
ly, as he ſtopped at every ſtep to reſt himſelf, 
what he ſaid. . This ſtair-caſe is very diffi- 
cult to aſcend,” ſaid he. This miſerable 
_ wretch was near eighty years of age. The ſight 
af an object ſo decrepit, and ſo wretched, ſome- 
times increaſed the painful ſenſations of my own 
ſituation, by additional reflections on the miſe- 


ries of his. This poor old creature was very 
„ Eez2 aſthmatic, 


ey ) 


aſthinatic; and apparently upon the point of Jo 
ceiving his enemies, by eſcaping to immortality ; '$ 
but deſpotiſm, like death} pays no attention 
either to youth or age. Beauty, virtue, merit, 
wiſdom, are all objects of deſtruction, all are 
hurried away by its influence, all are engulfed 
in its vortex. 8 


The next day, about eleven in the morning, 
this old priſoner was ſummoned to the Salle du 
Conſeil, where he remained near three quarters 
of an hour. As he re- aſcended the ſtair-caſe, I 

heard him utter, in feeble and piteous accents, 

ſtopping at every interval, and fetching his breath 
with extreme difficulty: A week longer and 
I ſhall no more aſcend theſe ſtairs. It will cer- 
tainly ſhorten my miſerable exiſtence.” He was 
examined in the Salle du Conſeil, by M. de la 

Crone, and had, during his continuance in the | 
Baſtile, ſuch violent be his diſorder, that. 

they were, under the neceſſity of allowing him 
an invalid to be near him both day and night.---. 
During his confinement, the Governor and 
officers viſited him every day. His name, and 
the cauſe of his impriſonment, I was once ac- 
quainted with,. but it will not, perhaps, much 
be wondered abs: if the multiplicity of my own 

fubſequent 8 


1 
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: Fubſequent misfortunes have eraſed it from my; 
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In the month of September, the Commiſfary 
Chenon came to my chamber, with a very 
| chearful air, and informed me, that the Cardi- 
nal, . at leaſt, his family, deſired this matter 
might be brought on in the parliament; ; adding, 
that the Cardinal had four advocates for the 


occaſion ; * but, as the Baron de Breteuil thinks i 


that you have no acquaintance with any, here 


are the names of three, ſaid he, ſhewing 1 me 


the names written at the bottom of a leiten 


and the writing, which I knew to be the Baron 


de Breteuil's, at once inſpired me with confi- 


dence and To" | ed &; > ; 


The name of the Grſt Was M. 1. Doiltot, the 7 


two others I cannot recollect, but they were 
gentlemen of conſiderable eminence in their 


profeſſion. The Commiſſary then acquainted 
me, that he would write a circular letter to each 

of them, mentioning the names of all three i in 
every letter, and that it was the deſire of the 


Lieutenant of the Police that I ſhould alſo write? 
0 them myſelf. | 


a * * 
3 . * , "_ x 4 _— +. 
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on 3 1 2th, at eleven. 1 in the. morning, M, : 
Doillot arrived, went to the Police, had an in- 

terview with M. de Crone, and appeared well 
ſatisfied. 


M. Doillot had ſearce departed, when the 
carriage of the Baron de Breteuil arrived. M. 
de Crone informed him that M. Doillot had 
been there, and was gone to ſee him. I learnt 
that the Baron de Breteuil recommended me 
ftrongly, Hoſtile, as I have before mentioned, 
to the Cardinal's intereſt, he ſeemed particularly 

to concern himſelf for mine. M. Doillot was 
preſented to me by the Governor, who remained 
about >quarter of an hour, and then departed, 
leavin g M, Doillot and me in confetence toge · 
ther. | 


M. Doillot, after having mmaanicant to me 
the reſult of his interview with the Baron de 
Breteuil and M. de Crone, oon ludel by de- f 
ee what I had writken, | 


2 ted to M. Doillot all that I 14 | 
committed to paper. He read {ome part of it, 
and appeared at firſt ſtruck. Madame,“ faid 
1 bet « this is very ſerious ! ! And have you wrote 
1 | ons 
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5 ane for the Commiffary Chenon Te Oh! 

no.“ Madame, you ſhould not have. given 5 
him any thing. M. de Breteuil has good infor- 
mation; he does not want to be better inſtructed.“ 
He took down his own remarks, and every thing 
which he had to write the next morning, and 
viſited me during the ſpace of four days; after 
which he went into the country. 


=) fortnight capied without ſee g M. Doillot. 

About the firſt week in October he returned, to 
aſſure me that every thing would be favorably 
arranged, and that all was going on as it ſhould 
be. He ſeemed to avoid enteritig into any very 
minute or particular detail; and, from many 
queſtions which I aſked reſpecting the Cardinal, 
1 found he was enraged againſt him, and ap- 
peared to load him with reproaches. Upon find= 
ing that I perfiſted in my reſolution of diſcover - 
ing the truth, he was alfo much difpleaſed with 
me. # You will abſolutely ruin yourſelf,” he 
remarked. ** You arg but a mere worm, une 
protected by the Queen's ſupport ; and, if you 
are ſtill fo obſtinately inclined towards the Car- 
dinal, what will become of you?“ -I with to 
be informed,” replied I, what will be the 
conſequence to the Cardinal.“ Nothing, no- 

| mY „„ thing, 


wv 
w 
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Siu Madame; his family will hat: kim! * 
But is it poſlible that you can forgive him 
ſuch an accuſation as he has. made againſt you, 
that you have gone abroad with the necklace ?. 
Oh! no, Madame! Baniſh even the lighteſt. 
ſentiment in his favor, as baneful to your inte- 
reſt, as productive of your deſtruction, and ad- 
dreſs yourſelf to your own preſervation! You 
ought to drop every recollection of him! From 
the moment that he has ſo palpably forgot him- 
ſelf, he has not merited any kindneſs from 
you, fince he wiſhes to make you: the victim 1525 


N. Doillot . e 15 « 1 "OR: 
cautious how I mentioned the Queen. 1 thou ght 
within myſelf, if it was really true that the 
Cardinal had poſitively accuſed me with having 
ſtolen the necklace, he was extremely culpable, 4 
for I could not lay any thing to my own charge. 
could not immediately perceive what gave 

M. Doillot ſo much diſturbance. I then con- N 


95 jectured that the Cardinal's ruin was planned by 


the Baron de Breteuil; I knew that the Queen 
had alſo reſolved upon his deſtruction, and that 
I was intended to be the inſtrument, to gratify 
the malice of the one, and the revenge of the 
other. I wiſhed not to be e to ſuch 

1 porpoſen, . 


Et 425). 
purpoſes, and I conceived that: the 3 ahr 


they ſuggeſted the Cardinal had made againſt 


me, was intended to exaſperate me to purſue 
un to ee, 


While M. Doillot . . me, I hdd 
a knocking below, and took: that, opportunity to. 


repreſent to him, that if it was really true that 
the Cardinal had accuſed me, he would nat con- 


verſe with me ſo ſociably as he did at that mo- 


ment. I then explained to him the meaning of 


the knocking underneath, which I anſwered. 


He- liſtened attentively. „Very true!” ſaid 
M. Doillot ;- & but let us proceed further in this 


dumb converſation. Aſk him his name!“ -I 


gave the number of knocks requiſite for the 
queſtion, according to the key to our correſpon- 


dence, which I do not now exactly remember, 


though the plan was perfectly ſimple, inn 
only of nineteen letters of the. AN 


After paokag: ſome time, I was FRO 9 


prized to find this perſon, whom I ſuſpected 
to be the Cardinal, was the Marquis de 
Pelport, a relation of my family, with whoſe 


relations, though I was particularly intimate, 
yet I had not ſeen him above once or twice at 


Ver ſailles. 
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Verſailles. ens theh that I believed the Cars 


dina] was guilty of the charge which 1 wa 


given to underſtand. he had >zhibited 
—— - NOTTS? 


diſcovery of my miſtake, hoping that I ſhould 
not now betray the ſecrets of the Queen, and 


that I ſhould be pointedly inimical againſt the 


n bene wen vy well pleaſed with this 


* 


Cardinal. M. Doillot then left me, perfectly 


fatisfied with my behaviour, and returned no 
more till towards the latter end of November. 


At this viſit he was very communicative, and 


ſpoke with great confidents on thy ſucceſs.--< 
The fourth of November he prepared a memoir 
for the inſpection of the public, intituled; . 


mort of Fean de Sdint Remy de Valois, Counteſs df 


la Motte, againſt the Cardinal de Rohan. M. 
Doillot came. that fame day this mettiolr was 


publiſhed, at eleven in the morning, and 
brought me one for my own peruſal, at the 
fame time apprizing me that he had ſent feven- 


teen to the Baron de Breteuil, and had "_ 


undes more r for diſperſion. 


After ny this intelligence, M. 
Doillot took his leave, to give me * 1 
6 i 
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of peruſing my-memoir z promiſing, at the fame | 
| time, that he would return about fix or ſeven ut 
the evening, It is impoſſible for me to'expreſs 
how much I was ſtruck on dipping into this 
' memoir, * Oh!” exclaimed I to myſelf, 5 I 
am ruined if I do not diſcover the truth !” 
I proceeded to examine the whole piece, in the 
peruſal of which I was frequently interrupted 
by my tears. As ſoon as I had finithed, I waits - 
ed impatiently the arrival of the two other ad- 
vocates, whom the Baron de Breteuil had ap- 
pointed to exert themſelves in L094 defence Jointly 
| ya * Doillot. 


— 


When M. Doillot PREY in the evening 1 
made very bitter complaints of the contents of 
the memoir, which appeared at once ſo compli- 
cated and improbable, that they were ſcarce 
entitled to credibility. I could not ſuppoſe the 
Cardinal would have been guilty of ſuch mean- 
neſs. M. Doillot aſſured me, that I ought not 
to commit an affair of ſo much importance to 
other advocates ; obſervin g, that there cauld 
neither be that ſecrecy nor unanimity among 
three perſons, ſo neceſſary for proceeding 2 
fectually, and that my defence would be much 


petter managed * one. He engaged me to 
| compoſe 


*% . - 
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eompoſe myſelf; and, to induce me to be ME > 
he affected to be countenanced by the Queen. 


| I have ſome reaſon to ſuſpect that he Was cer- 
: tainly authoriſed to raiſe my ſpitits, by encou- 


e and t to 5 words into hoy mouth. . 


4.5 


M. Doillot, well verdad 3 in the arts of his pro- 


4 feſſion, knew how to perſuade : but, perhaps, 


at that period, he might be himſelf miſtaken.; 

perhaps he might have been too credulous, for 
M. Doillot has eſtabliſhed reputation, and has 
ever been held in the public eſtimation as a 
perſon of unſhaken integrity, and I could never 


force myſelf to ſuppoſe, that a man near ſeventy 
years of age could be guilty ofdeceit; I choſe to 


believe hirn what he always appeared, rejecting 


the inſinuations of many perſons, which were, 


probably, to ſerve their own private purpoſes, 


that he was connected with 3 partizans of the 


Queen to ſacrifice me. To theſe reports I gave 


no credit. If they were really founded, may 
God forgive him! It was no trifling gratifica- 
tion to the vanity of M. Doillot that theſe Rib 5 


moirs made a noiſe throu ghout all Paris, and 


ereated ſuch diſturbances, that he was obliged to 


have the Gue at his houſe, during- the time of 


their Gſtribu tion. - To, give an. idea how ſtrongly 


a „ 1 the 


Ts * 


the cxiriddit ity of the public vas ted in n this 


buſineſs, it is neceſſary to mention that there 


were not leſs than a thouſand diſtributed i in the 
courſe of 2 week, and five thouſand more, fold ; 


by the printers, for their own benefit. 
It is a circumſtance very remarkable, that there 


Was nothing! in the ſtyle or language of theſe 
memoirs that could produce ſo rapid diſtribu- 


tion, which muſt be attributed ſolely to the cu- 
rioſity of the public. M. Doillot did not receive 


leſs than three thouſand written applications for 
theſe pamphlets, a Sreat number of which he 
brought to ſhew me. This reſpectable gentle- 
man was, however, frequently i in danger of be- 
ing aſſaſſinated, as there were often at his houſe 


perſons of his acquaintance, who, after having 
ſome diſcourſe with others who were diſguiſed, 


adviſed him to take care of himſelf, as he 
expoſed himſelf to great danger, from having 
undertaken to plead my cauſe againſt the family 


of the Cardinal. From theme proceeded many 
conjectures, and rumors ſpread by the partizans 
of the houſe of Rohan, that he had certainly 
received money from the Queen, or, at leaſt, 
that he had great expectations for being ſo. 
| zealous. Several anonymous letters were ſent 
„ | to 
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| 6 bing on this oeeaſion, r of which 1 har | 
read, tending to intimidate him. One day per- 
ſons 1 in diſguiſe infort ed him that he was acting 
eontrary to the wiſhes of the Queen, in under- 
taking my defence, but M. Doillot was much 

better informed than to be the dupe of ſuch 

artifice as this; and, notwithſtanding every 
attempt to intimidate, proceeded in defending | 

my cauſe, It was, indeed, not very difficult ta 
fathom theſe, anonymous letters, to know the 


intent of the perſons in diſguiſe, nor the quar- 


ter from whence theſe efforts proceeded. — 
M. Doillot came, of his own accord, to viſit me 

every day towards the end of November, and 
kindly endeavored to reaſon down my fears, ta 
inſpire me with confidence, and to recal my 
wonted gaiety. I found that I was unjuſtly 

accuſed, I ſcrutinized my inmoſt thoughts, 
which told me I was innocent, while reaſon 
ſeemed to affure me that innocence and peace 
were- generally companions, and in whatever 


happy boſom they condeſcended to make their 


abode, the gloom of deſpondency could. not 
enter, and the chains of captivity would not be 
felt. Hail, ye bright emanations from Haaven! 


_ celeſtial ſupporters of virtue! Suſtained by you, 
| Po Rk the 
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the expanding ſaul burſts forth, wanders at ins 
beyond the puny efforts of tyranny to Md 
dende oppreſiion, and diſdains the chains 


| The horrors of my e began now ra- 
pidly to decreaſe, I ſung, as though I had been 
at large in my own houſe, ſubſtituting this 
ſimple amuſement. to ſupply the want of con- 
_ verſation with the Marquis de Pelport. - In 
this manſion of the Baſtile frequently did I con 
verſe with M. Doillot upon the bleſſings of the 
Engliſh nation. How much did I. envy the 
liberty of the inhabitants of that happy country, 
where Jean now ſpeak the truth without danger 


of being moleſted! How much does-the reſlec- 
tion comfort my heart, that I am now in &a 


kingdom whoſe equal laws protect the weak from 


the oppreſſion of the powerful, where the pea» 


{ant can have redreſs againſt the injuries of the 


peer, where the accuſed is not condemned un- 
heard, and where he can meet his accuſers face 
to face, and their allegations are weighed 1 in the 


impartial balance of juſtice. 


I have before ſaid that I had „ 


wonted gaiety. Alas! there was a ſhock which 


L Faneeaved £ far Giitant, and which I thought I 
| ſhould 
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| ſhould tot ſo. ſuddenly have eat; a Wok | 

which was above every other, 'more difficult to 
ſuſtain;---Misfortunes ſeldom come alone ! the 
wy 1 human nature . it in an = 


| Being poſſeſſed of my bucher 8 Aer of at- 
torney, to whom I had ſent frequent remit- 
tances, but through negligence had not for ſome 
time received theſe payments from the Trea- 
ſury, three or four years penſion became due 
about this period, when, wiſhing to make ſome 
little payments, I authorized my advocate to re- 
ceive ſome money for me at the Royal Treaſury. | 
M. Minguet, my notary, perfectly confiding in 
the ſecurity of my brother's brevet, brought it 
me himſelf. One morning, a little out 2 hu- 
mour with M. Doillot, who was continually 
ringing in my ears demands for money, I could 
not help reprimanding him, for neglecting to 
receive it at the Treaſury, as I had deſired. 
He pleaded multiplicity of buſineſs in extenua- 
tion of this omiſſion. This anſwer appeared 
very ſingular, and I could ſcarce. believe him 
ſerious. © Monſieur Doillot,” faid I, obſerving 
n with an 855 of * attention, and a coun- 
5 | tenance 
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tenance of diſguiſed ſuſpence, and i is my 1 
ther dead?” He ſaid, © No;” but fo myſte- 
riouſly, that it alarmed my apprehenſions. I 
determined, if poſſible, to know the worſt, and 
the better to engage M. Doillot to diſcover the 


truth, I aſſumed the appearance of calmneſs and 
reſignation, ſpoke of the mortality of human 
nature, telling him, whatever. might be my 
fate, I would ſubmit with patient refi gnation to 


the afflicting diſpenſations of an unerring Provi- 


dence. I will,” continued I, ſummon up 
all my reſolution, to fuſtain thoſe. misfortunes 
| Which I cannot avoid. 788 


— | M.Doillot, 1 me tolerably reconciled, 


at length informed me that my brother was 


dead. He died,” continued he, at Salam, 


in the Eaſt Indies, where he was buried previous 
to the ſalling of his frigate.” 1 


The Marſhal de Caſtries, whom I had ſeen 
in the month of July, informed me of his ſafe 


arrival, but could not exactly aſcertain the time. 


This was the criſis when I thought I ſhould 
have had the firmneſs to ſtifle in reſignation the 
riſing throb of ſevere diſtreſs; this was the mo- 

„ Er ment 


hopes, 'the ornament, the defender of his coun- 
try; but, perhaps, he was prematurely called 
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ment when I fancied or: Goal: with. fortis 
rude. 5 1 4 8 


11 1 hates: formerly been reproved for tos 
much ſenſibility, and nerves toa, finely ſtrung 
to bear even the flighteſt accent of reproof, 
picture to yourſelves, ye fouls of ſympathy, if 
it is in the power of imagination to conceive, 


without the melancholy experience of the event, 
what was the ſtate of my diſtracted mind, when 


M. Doillot informed me of my brother's death. 


This was a moſt afflicting ſtroke. My father, 


ſiſter, mother, all dropped · off; my brother was 
my only friend, the prop of my declining 


up to heaven, in an act of mercy, that he might : 
not partake the inſults offered to his family, 


that he might not be a witneſs to the injuries 
. _ 5 * — ſiſter. 


1 "REN as rack as poſſible, * bangen! my 
emotions before M. Doillot, leſt, at ſome future 


time, he might conceal from me circumſtances 


with which I ought to be acquainted, in com- 


6 paſion to _— : _—_ I find it very = 


difficult 
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| Uiſſicult to ſuppreſs thoſe ſenſations which a 
peared ſtrongly, even in my efforts to vanquiſh, 
and to which I fo anxiouſly wiſhed to oP: 
vent. 

hi Wen as 5M. Doillot id me, th ET 
in a very penſive ſituation, combating a mul- 
titude of the moſt gloomy ideas, which preſerited 
| themſelves in quick and painful ſucceſſion. The 
death of my brother weighed down my heart; 
1 walked haſtily acroſs my chamber, making 
every effort to drive from my thoughts ideas 15 
exquiſitely diſtreſſing. Is he then dead?” 
ſaid I to myſelf. And will he never return: 
Alas ! no!---Well. then, let me be reſalute z 
let me ſummon up all my reſolution, and I have 
need of much to bear up againſt the power of 
my accuſers, leſt the grief of my heart ſhould 
deprive me of the ability of making my defence, 
and my enemies ſhould triumph in that ſtupi- 
dity of grief, which, by preventing me from 
ſubſtantiating my innocence, will exaggerate | . 
_ ſuppoſed criminality. This thought rouſed 
I conceived myſelf to be more tranquil, 
Hi ſtrove to diſſipate my troubled: thoughts by 
writing; when the Marquis de Pelport gave a 


knock, which commenced a converſation, to 
F f 2 which 
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which I anſwered, and communicated my grief. 
He was ſorry that M. Doillot had diſclofed the 
circumſtance, and aſſured me that he was ac- 
quainted with it ſome time ago, but that he 
highly diſapproved of the conduct of M. W : 
in not concealing it from me. ; 
1 hid myſelf down about eleven o'clock, as I 
thought ſufficiently calm ; but about three or 
four in the morning I was ſeized with a violent 
convulſion, and,, in the ravings of delirium, | 
overſet a large table, which was ſlanding by my 
bed-fide, with all its contents. The .noiſe 
alarmed the Marquis de Pelport, who knocked | 
violently to know what was the matter. This 
| knocking awakened the turnkey, who ran' di- 
rectly to his room. The Marquis commu- 
nicated what he had heard above, upon which 
the turnkey came up, and on opening the door, 
and ſeeing my ſituation, ran away, terrified al- 
moſt out of his ſenſes, and-called one of the 
invalids, whom he diſpatched inſtantly to wake 
the Surgeon, and the King's Lieutenant, who, 
upon their arrival, found me replaced in my 
bed, trembling under the agitation of a violent 
convulſion, which going off, the tears rolled 
. down my checks in great abundance. „Oh, 
my 


- 
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my dear brother?! !” exclaimed I. 40 pillar 
of my hopes! and art thou indeed a And 
ſhall thy affectionate ſiſter behold thee no 
more? After theſe words, intermixed with 
tears and heavy ſobs, the Surgeon gave me ſome 
anodyne medicine, which tended a little to aſ- 
ſuage the agitation of my anind, and fo com- 
poſed me that I fell into a ſlumber. The turnkey 
and an invalid remained with me, whom I was 
not a little ſurprized at ſeeing in my chamber 
when I awoke, which was about ſeven in the 
morning. They told me every thing that paſſed 
during the night, of which I had, if any, but 
A eee e n 5 


Ae ten the gens, attended by thi Go- 
vernor and the other officers, came to pay me-a 
viſit. I ſuftained'their preſence very well, and 
qe to every thing that they had to 82 to 
without finding myſelf much affectec 

bar I was fo much fatigued and bruiſed, . 
having beat myſelf ſo violently, that I was in- 
capable of raiſing myſelf in my bed. They 
bled me twice, which in ſome meaſure alleviated 
the violence of my diſorder ; but I have at this 
day pains in my head, which derived their com- 


mencement from this ſevere affection. 
f „ 1 


Since 


1 a 5 


Since this attack, I am grown familiar with 
deflections on death. I have contemplated upon 
it ſo often, that it appears to me only dreadful 
at a diſtange; every day of its approach, it loſes 
its horrors, I have reaſoned myſelf into that 
firmneſs, that I ſtand on the precipice of diſſo: 
Jution ; I look up, and my eyes do not ach; I 
look down, and my heart does not tremble.-2< _ 
I have read authors, who aſſert that courage is, 
in men, the characteriſtic of the male ſex ; they 
have expatiated on this virtue, as characteriſtic 
of magnanimity ; I have conceived it a deſirable 
qualification, which, though a female, I have 
endeavored to attain. That brother, whoſe 
death I ſo deeply mourned, poſſeſſed it emi- 
rently ; and that courage which he manifeſted 
in the hour of danger, I wiſhed might be alſo 
inherent in me, Since this æra, I made it my 
conſtant ſtudy t to acquire ſufficient intrepidity tq 
encounter, and reſolution enough to ſuſtain, all 
thoſe miſeries to which human nature is ſub- 
je, of which more than a common ſhare * 
Ballen to my lot, 


Three g or r four days after 0 M. Dollot 


arrived. He found me up, and apparently i in 
. Weber ſpirits than he Sans He had 


Indeeg 
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indeed been reproved by the Governor, for his 
 indifcretion in making that communication 
which had ſo deeply affected me; but he was 
pleaſed-at finding me in fuch ſpirits. It is in- 
deed true, that theſe ſpirits were forced, and 
that I affected to be more chearful than I really 
was, to make M. Doillot more eaſy, and leſs 
_ apprehenſive of a repetition of thoſe reprehen- 
ſions from the Governor, which he had before 
received, for what they conceived his imprudent 
communication, He then informed me, that 
fear and compunction for what he had done, and 
the apprehenſion of becoming the object of pub- 
lic'cenſure, from his conduct being ſubmitted, 
through the medium of my memoir, to publit 
inſpection, had ſo affected the Commiſſary Che- 
non, that he was at that time at Charenton, at 
the houſe of Les Peres de la Charite (a private 

| mad-houſe), Although not naturally vindic- 
tive, I was nevertheleſs not very uneaſy to learn 
this news, which gave me a greater degree of 

5 reſolution to 32 the reſt. 


1 ſuſpend, for an infant, the narrative of my 
more immediate concerns, to ſay a few words 
reſpecting my ſiſter, who was no ſooner ap- 
gabel, by public report, of my confinement in 
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the Baſtile, than ſnhe immediately went, in the 
greateſt auxiety, in queſt of the Baron de Bre- 
teuil, whom ſhe had formerly, at the hotel de 
En „ e en was n, 
F "Fr friend. 515 31 0207 eee 
The Baren "Y Ds Was mots a little 1 
| paid at ſeeing my: ſiſter, which was at the 
Louvre, one day, when there was a public au- 
dience, as he could not foreſee the reaſon of her 
viſit. She very prudently only deſired to ſpeak. 
two words to him: I am Mademoiſelle de 
Valois,” ſaid ſhe, in a very low: whiſper, in-the 
. preſence of M. de  Chauſpiere, an advocate. 
I am very ſorry, Madame; but, really Ican do 
nothing for her. You: ſhould apply to Monſ. | 
the Count de Vergennes. I with to avoid, as 
much as poſſible, that the family of Rohan 
ſhould have it in their power to ſay, that Jam the 
enemy of the Cardinal, or the friend of your 
ſiſter; otherwiſe, I am ſufficiently diſpoſed. 
Apply to the Count de Vergennes---it is he 
_ has the lole IRON of this affair,” 


* Pr 


My filter, 3 by "this 1 
ſhed tears and departed, determined to take the 


earlieſt opportunity of making * to the 
| Count 


. 5 


Count de Vetgennen She wtote to him at 
Verſailles; but received no anſwer. She deter- 
mined to go herſelf on the next day of public 


audience. She approached the Miniſter, and 


made her requeſt. Madam,” replied he, 
„your ſiſter is peculiarly bee N othing: 
at all will be, wanting---her affairs are in very 

good hands.“ Sir, replied my ſiſter, „the 
Cardinal is allowed to ſee all his family and his 


friends: my ſiſter has no relation but me---I 


intreat you then to grant me permiſſion to viſit 


her. M. de Launay, Governor. of the Baſtile,. 


whom I have waited upon, in expectation of 


ſeein g my ſiſter, has informed me, that he has no 


power without an order from the Miniſter.” 


«Tis very true, Madam,” ' replied the Count 


de Vergennes; but, Madam, I am ſorry that 


I can do nothing myſelf, Have: you no friend. 


near the King who has ſufficient influence to 
procure t this indulgence from his Majeſty ? for it 
is the King, himſelf who has granted this per- 
miſſion to the Cardinal's family and his friends: 


to viſit him. Fr rom this anſwer my poor ſiſter, 
perplexed in the extreme at being thus diſap- 
| pointed, went to ſeek M. Doillot, to whom the 


&. 5 not 
„ . 


tec the; difficülties ſhe had met with, and her | 
deſpair of removing them ; but, ſince ſhe could 
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not obtain permiſſion to viſit me in the Baſtile, 
the requeſted his opinion whether he thought it 
practicable to ſee me upon the tower ? Monſ. A 
Doillot anſwered in the affirmative. In conſe- 
| quence of this my fiſter determined to ſee me in 
the beſt manner the could, and to ſtation herſelf 
on one of 8 eminences of the Boule 


MI. Doillot eame the PHY 47 to inforin ; 
me of the day and the hour, The next day at - 
one was the time appointed. I communicated | 
to the King's new Lieutenant, du Puget, 
that I had made choice of that hour for my 
walk upon the towers, well knowing that all the 
olficers would, at that hour, be engaged in buſi- 
neſs. I, therefore, walked about, only accom» 
panied by, an invalid, in whom the Governor 
placed great confidence. 1 had ſcarce taken a 
turn upon the tower, when I perceived my 
ſiſter, accompanied by two gentlemen and a 
lady; one was the Viſcount de Barraſs, nephew 
of the Count de Barraſs, a particular friend of 
my brother's, on account of whoſe friendſhip the 
Viſcount paid his addreſſes to my ſiſter, and 
would, probably, have married her, had not 
my diſaſter prevented the puptials 3 ; the others 
Were 
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| were a Abbe. de Paff, and and 4 hay 
F beſe friends wayed their n ere e a8 
a ſignal, which I obſerving did the ſame, 
but Without ſtopping, and waving my hand» 
kerchief behind the invalid, to prevent his 
| perceiving me, who either did not, or feigned 
not to ſee me, leſt he ſhould be ſeverely reptis | 
manded : it was alſo contrary. to the ordinanees 
of the Baſtile to ſtop near the parapet, except in 
the prefence of the Governor and the other 
officers ; ; but in the little cabinet, oppoſite the 


coffee · houſe which formed the angle of the 3 


Boulevard, every priſoner may, if he prefers 
reſt to walking, continue all the time allowed 
him for recreation. I, however, employed my 
whole hour in walking, and a quarter of an 

hour more to reſt in this cabinet, to ſend a kiſs 
to my ſiſter, and ſalute her company, which | 
when T had done, I immediately retired, with- 
out the leaſt agitation, pleaſed with having ſeen 


2 my ſiſter. The pleaſure I experienced in hav- 


ing ſeen her was quite ſufficient---I was already 
2 philoſopher: but it was different with her, 
who, the moment after I diſappeared, was ſud- 
. taken ill in the middle of the Boulevards, 
and conducted by the company and many of the 
ſpectators, who kindly intereſted themſelves in 
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ker diſtreſs, to the coffes houſe; to  prochre het 
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This incident, bil PF public, at 
length reached the ears of the Governor de 
Launay, who ſtrictly queſtioned my conductorz 
but he anſwered very ſatisfactorily, that he had 

| ſeen nothing, that he had perceived nothing of 
the kind, and the Governor ſaid nothing more 
about it. M. Doillot · informed me, at the next 
viſit, that my ſiſter was ſomething better, but 
that ſhe would never be tempted again to ſee me 
in that manner. The dear creature, as M. 
Doillot informed me, was a ſpectacle of grief 
ſince my impri ſonment, ſo changed as ſcarcely 
to be known, and but too much reaſon ſhe had 
to tremble for my fate. She judged, that from 
ſeveral circumſtances, the favor ſhewn to the 
Cardinal, in the permiſſion granted to his friends 
to viſit, from that privilege being denied to her, 
from the neutrality of the Baron de mn 
from all theſe reaſons combined the judged, and 
with truth, which weight would incline | the 

balance. -.She had ſufficient preſentiment of the 
event from having been refuſed by the Miniſter 
admiſſion to fee me, when.ſhe knew that all 

| R Pazis 
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Paris rung with the number of viſitors which | 
the Cardinal received in priſon, while I, unfors 
tunate, friendleſs, and unprotected, denied even 
the privilege of ſeeing my own ſiſter, doomed 
to pine in ſolitary ſilence, and to read the hor- 
rors of the future, in the page of my preſent 


miſery. Eaſy may it be imagined what little 


comfort a perſon in ſuch a ſituation, ſuſpected 
of a crime, the very idea of which makes her 
ſtart with, horror, could have had when left to 
| herſelf, in ſolitary bondage. Such a fſituatiqn 
might weigh down even the ſuperior fortitude 
of the other ſex. I ſhould have been deprefled 


even to the grave, had I been really guilty of the 
crime laid to my charge, but the fulleſt convic- 


tion of my integrity, and a confidence in His 
arm whodefends the innocent and ſuccours the 


5 oppreſſed, alone ſuſtained me, amidſt the preſent 
and the melancholy anticipation of future miſe- 


ries, while a chearful acquieſcence to the will of 


Heaven illumined my countenance with a ſmile, 


even in the devouring _ of the Baſtile. 7 
nn were moments when I thou 5 every 
n would terminate ſucceſsfully, and, thro' 


the medium of hope, the future appeared a 


 Pleaking eee The Cardinal,” ſaid I to 
n. 
: 


cw di 


mylel, « from the influence of his Kamil, 
will be ſoon ſet at liberty, and T ſhall owe my 


deliverance to her Majeſty's generofity, who 


will ſuſpend all further proceſs.” Thus calmly 
did I ſometimes reaſon on what- was reputed to 
be our common crime. At ſome moments 1 


had ſuch a flow of ſpirits, that I frequently 
amuſed myſelf with ſinging a number of ſongs, 
as they ſucceeded in my mind, blending them 
all together, without any attention to regularity. 


Many of the invalids, Who heard me, reported 
to the Governor, that a lady in the third Comp- ; 
tle ſung at leaſt ſixty different ſongs and airs 
every day, and that ſhe got up to the window, 
where they ſaw her very plainly, | 


The a upon this intelligence, or- 
dered them to come and liſten te what I ſung ; * 
he alſo ſtationed another perſon to liſten atten- 
tively to the words of my ſongs. I was aware 
of my ſpy, though he ſpoke very low. I re- 
doubled my efforts, and ſung this paſſage from 
Richard Coeur de Lion: Oh, Richard! oh, 
mon Roi!” (inſtead of the name Richard, ſub- 
ſtituting that of Valois) . by all the world for- 
ſook!”---I took occaſion, in the courſe of my 
Tongs to introduce the name of the Governor, 
. and 
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| * finiſhed Pe loud laugh. The poor Mar- 
quis de Pelport, who ſaw our ſpy, dared not 


Te utter a word ; but I, not at all alarmed at the 


ſpy, nor having the leaſt fear of the — 
Continued my _ | 


At eight the ſame evening the Governor came 
to ſee me. Oh, ch!“ fad I to him gaily, 
„you are very obliging to make me a viſit. 
You wiſh, then, to gain the good-will of the 
priſoners, by coming to fee them ?”---He 
ſmiled. But you are a finger," faid he: I 
am very ſorry to have interrupted you !” And 
this Governor, ſo very rigid and auſtere, who 
had prohibited ſinging in the Baſtile, intreated 
me to do him the aber to ſing a fun. Lat firſt 
| hefitated, but after ſome little conſideration be- 
gan to fing.; and, that I might be heard through- 
out the Baſtile, I ſung a briſk tune. As ſoon 
as I had finiſhed, ** Very well, Mr. Governor!“ 
faid I rallyingly, “you have not behaved with 
the greateſt conſiſtency, in ſending my turnkey, | 
St. Jean, to deſire me not to ſing, for that it is 
- contrary to the rules of the Baſtile, when I can 
abſolutely ſay that I have authority to ſing, even 
from the Governor himſelf !*” I then informed 
him . I had heard, calling him a ſpy.— 
S Though 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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Though this ow all ſpoke in a joo: 
he made no reply, which indeed 1 did not re- 
gret; for, underneath this diſguiſe of exterior 


affability, there was much latent falſchood, of 
which I had but too much reaſon to complain. 


„From this epocha, he has fulfilled the mea- 


ſure of his malevolence againſt me; but this 1 


ceaſe to mention, otherwiſe I could not only 
ſtate the times, but the occaſions. This ſame 


perſon viſited me every evening, and paſſed an 


hour or two with me, which was conſtantly oc- . 


cupied in trifling chit- chat; for it is not a little 


ſingular, that, during the ſix months I was in 
the Baſtile, neither the Governor, nor any other 


perſon, ever ſaid a word relative to my affairs, 


nor ever ſpoke of the Cardinal, except once, 


when he mentioned that he walked every day 


in his garden, about eleven at noon, and that- 
he paſſed upon his round under my window, 
accompanied by the Prince de Montbaſſon and 
his brother. They ſtopped directly oppoſite 
to your tower,” ſaid he, on hearing you ſing; 
in conſequence of which I beg that you will not 


{ing at that time again.” I promiſed to obey 


this injunction, though my curioſity was ſtrongly 


| excited by the manner in which I ſaw the Car- 


dinal f 
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aa hs bonſtantly fixed his eyes on the 5 
window of my priſon, and appeared anxious to 
ſee me; he alſo ſpoke in an elevated tone of 


voice, with a view doubtleſs that 1 might 
_ uhderftand hint. We | 


A few a. ſubſequent to this interview with 


the Governor, the Lieutenant came to my 


apartment, and conducted me to the ſame hall 


where I had been firſt examined. cantiot ay 1. 
I felt myſelf much agitated on this examina< 
tion, which might be deemed a ptivate one 
compared to thoſe which followed. On my 
arrival I received the aecrets from the hands 


_ of two Greffiers, one of whom named M. Fre- 


myn, I ſhall have occaſion frequently to men- 
tion, as a perſon ſtrongly prejudiced i in favour 
of the Cardinal and though my molt inveterate 
enemy, yet aſſuming that ſpecious diſguiſe of 


_ affibility and concern for my iritereſt; wich 
made him more dangerous as having greater 
power to deceive, The buſineſs being finiſhed, 


and the decrets delivered, after a de compli- 
mentary expreſſions, I was agdin conducted to 


my apartment, and ſecured within thoſe maſſy 


bars, the dreadful emblems of Nene and op · 


2 e | 
Vor- I. 0. 8 Lo. 


Nr 


5 law confined in the Baſtille fix months for only 
attempting to ſee me—to. what could I haye 


turally active and energetic,- 
fatal to its own repoſe.—1 ſometimes had re- 


unhappy ſituation, had weaned mae 
hope of happineſs on earth my att ent tor 
worldly comforts. being deſtroyed, the native 
e energy of my mind ſought to * itſelf On- that 


oo the am dawn - 


recourſe for amuſement to an imagination na- 


qualities, alas! 


courſe to the ingenious expedient which necei- 


fey had taught me, of helding eonverſation 


with the 


19 quis de Pelport dev oted ſome 


hours to contemplation, and the remaining time 


was oceupied in addreſſing fervent ſupplications 


to that heavenly throne, which yet regards the 
cries an nn. tribunal TAL: 
MW: 2 . 5 555 


to re- 


The loſs 155 my 3 nd, to my own 


from EVE 


rock; where it could view the - ſtorms. of op- 
preſſion. howl unheeded bens cath—But, alas! 
ſuch is the frailty of human nature, ſuch. was 


- ſometimes my deſpondency, that notwithſtand- 
ng my reliance on 00 en Being 


whoſe | 


. : . i 


» 


ower is over all, I bluſhto confeſs, that 
there were moments when my heart failed me, 
4% when my ſoul was exceeding ſorrowfu 
unto death 
uſe the expreſſion of the Pſalmiſt, I com- 


muned with myſelf and was ſilent.“ 
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